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BEST NEW BOOKS for THE YOUNG 





NATHALIE’S SISTER 


Peggy, the heroine of this—the last 
of the favorite ‘“‘ Teddy” series, 
by ANNA CHAPIN RAy-—is a win- 
some, lovable girl. Illustrated. 

12mo, $1.50 


IRMA AND NAP 


A brightly written story of home 
and school life for younger girls, 
by HEBEN LEAH REED. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.25 


THE STORY OF ROLF and THE 
VIKING’S BOW 


A capital tale of Iceland and its heroic age, by ALLEN FRENCH, author 


of “The Junior Cup,” ete. 


THE ALLEY CAT’S 
KITTENS 


The amusing story of ‘‘ Weejums,” 
for lovers of cats. By CAROLINE 
M. FULLER. Fully illustrated. 

12mo, $1.50 


THE BOY CAPTIVE 


A capital new Colonial story, by 
“The Young Puritan Series, 


IN THE MIZ 


Seven fanciful and humorous 
stories, by GRACE E. WARD. 
Superbly illustrated, including 
eight pages in colors. Cover in 


five colors. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 


THE CHILD AT 
PLAY 


Little stories for little children. By 
CLARA MURRAY. With 41 gay 
little pictures in color. Square 
12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


OF OLD DEERFIELD 


MARY P. WELLS SMITH, author of 
” ete. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25 


THE NURSERY FIRE 


A collection of natural, joyous sto- 
lies for young children, by Ros- 
ALIND RICHARDS. Profusely il- 
lustrated by Clara E. Atwood. 

Small 4to, $1.50 


LITTLE ALMOND BLOSSOMS 


Picturesque stories of the Chinese boys and girls of Chinatown, San Fran- 
ciseo, drawn from real life, by JEssE JULIET KNoOx. With fifteen 


illustrations from photographs. 


12mo, unique Chinese cover, $1.50 


GIFT BOOKS 











"oe LITTLE, BROWN & CO, BOSTON Sic 











The True Henry Clay ” items” 


With 24 illustrations, most of them from | Seepage made especially 
for the work 


Cloth, $2.00 net. Half morocco, $5.00 net. Postage, 14 cents extra. 


Modern Industrial Progress 8.x. 


Covers the whole field of industrial progress. 


Over 400 illustrations. 12mo. Decorated Cloth, $3.00 net. 
Postage extra. 


KITTY OF THE ROSES 


THE GIFT BOOK _3y RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
FOR 1904 With Illustrations in Color and Tint 


By FREDERIC J. VON RAPP 
DECORATIONS ON EVERY PORTRAIT COVER IN BOX 


PAGE $2.00 


Fairy Tales of Hans Christian Andersen 


One of the handsomest editions placed on the market for years. 
With an introduction by EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 


Over 400 illustrations by Helen Stratton. Large square 8vo. $2.00. 


ON HOLY GROUND 


By Rev. WILLIAM L. WORCESTER 


An interesting presentation of the stories of the Bible so arranged 
and introduced that they appeal directly to the young reader. 


Nearly four hundred illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net. 
Postage 27 cents extra. 





Send for our free Holiday Book. 


Jj. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers Philadelphia 

















WILDE’S 
Bible Pictures 


Our Bible pictures have found a place in 
thousands of schools and homes, because they 
are, without a doubt, the finest collection ever 


BOOKS MAKE THE BEST PRESENTS 





The following titles are Selected from an Interesting 
List of Holiday Books. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


By ELIsABETH LUTHER CARy, author of “ The Rossettis,’’ ete. 
8vo, with many Photogravure Illustrations. 


PORTRAITS OF THE 17TH CENTURY 


By C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE. 


Two parts. 8vo, with about 30 Illustrations. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY 


By Epsark MAYHEW BACcoNn, author of ‘‘ The Hudson River,” ete. 
8vo, with 50 Drawings by the author and numerous photographs. Net, $3 50. 
(By mail, $3.75.) 


BREAKING THE WILDERNESS 


By F. S. DELLENBAUGH, author of ‘‘ The Colorado River,” ete. 
8vo, with Illustrations. 


THE TRAIL OF LEWIS AND CLARK 


Send for New Catalogue 


POET AND THINKER 


Net, $3.50. (By mail, $3.75.) 
HISTORIC AND LITERARY 


Translated by KATHARINE P. WORMELEY. 
Each $2.50. (By mail, $2.75.) 


Its historic and ae eae and Picturesque 
ettin 


The Story of the Conquest of the Far 
West 


Net, $3.50. (By mail, $3.75.) 


The Story of the Great oe ial 
tion Across the Continen 


published. 

We already have a list of over 500 sub- 
jects and are constantly adding to it. These 
pictures can be used in connection with the 
International or any special series of lessons, 
and will be found so to illustrate the text that 
the mind will more readily comprehend the 
thought involved in it. Price, 1 cent 
each. No orders received for less than ten 
copies. Size of card, 6x8 inches, 


Catalogues and lists sent free on request. 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 Boyiston Sr. 
BOSTON 


Western Brancw 
CHICAGO 











By O.1In D. WHEELER, author of ‘6,000 Miles through Wonderland,”’ etc. Two 


volumes. 
riage, 50c.) 


ARIEL BOOKLETS 


A series of dainty little volumes (85 in 
all), comprising many of the gems of Eng- 
lish Literature—prose and poetry. 

Send for Circular. 
14 new titles. Full flexible morocco, with 
photogravure frontispiece. In box; each, 


75¢. 


8vo, Colored Frontispieces and 200 Illustrations. 





Net, $6.00. (Car- 


VEST POCKET SERIES 


The size of these little books is 1§ x 48 

inches; the bulk less than that of an ordi- 

nary eyeglass case. The text is printed 

lengthwise on the page in a large type. 
Send for Circular. 


22 titles. Boards, 30c.; leather, 60c. 








New York 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


London 














20,000 CHURCHES 


(OUR experience is at your service.) 


Reflectors. Send dimensions for Estimate. 


I. P. FRINK 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Patent 


experience is at your service. State whether Elec- 

tric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, a or Oil, 
1 Pearl St., 

9 NEW YORK. 
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THE NEW JOHN FOX BOOK THE LATEST AND BEST WRITTEN ON THE FIELD 





Christmas | Dictionary | With Kuroki 


Eve on 


Lonesome of the Bible - ican. 














| on Edited by FREDERICK PALMER 
| JOHN FOX, JR. James Hastings, D.D. ae 
Author of “THE LirTLE SHEPHERD OF Now Complete, IN FIVE VOLS. The First Book on the War in the 
KINGDOM CoME” including the Far East. 
| EXTRA VOLUME, Just Published 
“‘Six of the best short stories ever = This — — now os 7 With 24 Full Page illustrations from 
? on Masterpiece o iblica Us 
elgg Poin Migs sen literature.—Congregationalist Photographs taken on the Field 
Newark Advertiser. of Battle. 
Easy Terms of Payment 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS ‘ 
} Specimen pages and full descriptive cir- $1.50 net 
cular sent free on request. Ii you already 
12mo, $1.50 witheiu—:, (Postage 15 cents) 











“IT IS MORE THAN INTERESTING—IT IS IMPORTANT.”’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


| THE UNDERCURRENT 


By ROBERT GRANT 


“IF ‘THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL’ MUST NOT BE, OF **Tt is a novel in that it has a simple and sympathetic romance 
NECESSITY, A WHOLE LIBRARY OF NOVELS, WE SHOULD for a basis ; it is a great novel in that it presents each typical phase 


SAY THAT, IN ‘THE UNDERCURRENT, JUDGE GRANT : ai ny a 
ree E PERILOUSLY NEAR WRITING IT.” of modern life as a master would paint it, seizing the supreme 
—New York Times Saturday Review. moment and interpreting its significance.’—New York Sun. 


Illustrated, $1.50 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - ~ - New York 
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ENTIRELY NEW Lesson Quarterlies 


t JUST PUBLISHED! 
An entirely new edition are peculiarly fitted for Sunday-school grading 


QO X FO R D and therefore easily adapted to any school 


TEACHERS’ BIBLE The Little Ones’ Quarterly shows the pictorial side of the lessons. 


with New Twentieth Century Helps The Junior Quarterly combines the pictorial with the most practical ap- 





arranged Under One Alphabet plication, 
Being < a Practica al Hible Dictionary, includ- The Intermediate Quarterly presents the practical, pictorial and the 
| ing Concordance, Subject ndex, Glu sssary, e 
Chronologies, Harmony, Botany, etc., under thoughtful aspects of the lessons. 
ee SEES The Illustrated (Senior) Quarterly develops the lessons upon the broad, 
JUST ISSUED thoughtful, and serious lines of modern Sunday-school teaching. 


} OXFORD SUNDAY- The Home Department Quarterly is peculiarly arranged and adapted to 
| S Cc HOOL BI B L E interest and benefit those outside of the immediate Sunday-school. 





Illustrated, with New Helps arranged Each editor ts a well known authority in his sphere, and 

Under One Alphabet. An ideal Bible for ° : y : ee eed ; aor 

a Sunday-school scholar. our guarterlies are the result of the best thought in each special field. 
‘These are the only Teachers’ and Scholars’ Teachers’ Quarterlies. The greatest assistance to teachers W ho are anxious 
3ibles having all the Helps arranged Under to present the lesson in the most helpful and concise form. The special 

prod pape nag sale by all booksellers. notes for teachers are written by Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., and Mrs. 
| OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS M. G. Kennedy, and contain many suggestions of new methods of practi- 

MERICAN BRANCH cal work ; methods which they have tried and found successful. 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Superintendents are invited to send for sample quarterlies. 


|* you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to W, A, WILDE COMPANY 


be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, : 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, | pny eee: [gt Michigan 120 Boylston Street, BOSTON 


religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston | 
or Chicago. 

' 


eo pp a jAtmanu- JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 




































CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


ARPETS prices. 65a) raruifezes, ft BOSTON. 
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PELOUBETS 


SELECT 
NOTES 


No other publication begins to furnish 
the inspiration, instruction, and infor- 
mation found in Select Notes. The vol- 
ume for 1905 excels all previous issues 
in many important respects. Inductive 
Studies, placed at the beginning of each 
lesson, leads the teacher to go direct to the 
Bible, and learn first from its pages what 
can be learned about the lesson. Every Sun- 
day-school worker who desires to do the best 
possible work should owna copy. Price, 
in cloth, postpaid, $1.25. Sold by all 
booksellers. 


W.A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston and Chicago 























nN 
} lt is% 
Up To “| The Best 
Date | Gift 
and | for 

. Reliable & Christmas 


— ~w 
WEBSTERS DICTIONARY 


INTERNATIONAL 


Includes in the New Edition 
25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
New Gazetteerof the World 
New Biograrhical Dictionary 

Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 

New Plates. Rich Bindings. 


GET THE BEST 


Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with 
1116 Pages. 1400Illustrations, Size: 7x10x254 in. 
A Special Thin Paper Edition De Luxe 
Printed from the same plates as regular edition. It has 
limp covers and round corners. Size: 54%4x85gx1¥4 inches. 








FREE, ‘A Test in Pronunciation,” instructive 
and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlets. 


G. &6 C. MERRIAM CO., 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


A monthly magazine of Bible Study and Keligious Education. $2.00 per year; twenty-five cents 
acopy. For twenty-three years the leading exponent in America of the historical interpretation 
of the Bible. Each number contains an editorial discussion, instructive articles and important 


information. 


EDITED BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. HARPER 








bs z . Do you read the Bible ? 
Three Qu EStIONS: po you understand the Bible? 
Do you teach the Bible ? 








If so the Biblical World 
can assist you. You can- 
not afford to be without 
its monthly stimulus. 








Premium Offers open to either old or new subscribers 


An Introduction to the Bible: for Teach- 
ers of Children. 

By GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN. 220 pp., cloth, 
$1.00 postpaid. 

Studies in the Gospel According to Mark. 
By ERNEST D. BURTON. 250 pp., cloth, $1.00 
postpaid. 

Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School. 
By FRNEST D. BURTON AND SHAILER MATHEWS. 
216 pp., cloth, $1.00 net, $1.10 postpaid. 

An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum. 
RY GEORGE W. PEASE. 434 pp., Cloth, $1.50 net, 
#1 66 postpaid. 

A Short Introduction to the Gospels. 

By ERNEST D. BURTON. 152 pp., cloth, $1.00 
postpaid. 


The Life of Christ. 
By ERNEST D. BURTON AND SHAILER MATHEWS. 
302 pp., Cloth, $1.00 postpaid. 

The Priestly Element in the Old Testa- 


ment. 
By WILLIAM R. HARPER. 152 pp., cloth, $1.00 
postpaid. 


Religion and the Higher Life. 
By WILLIAM R. HARPER. 194 pp., cloth, $1.00 
net, $1.10 postpaid. 

The Recovery and Restatement of the 
Gospel. 


By LORAN D. OSBORN, 280 pp., cloth, $1.59 net, 
#1.62 postpaid. 


For One Year ForTwoYrs. 4 remittance of 


Any ONE of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD $2.10 $3.60 one dollar, with an 


Any TWO of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 2.70 
Any THREE of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 
Any FOUR of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 3.90 
Any FIVE of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 
Any SIX of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 
Any SEVEN of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 5.70 
Any EIGHT of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 
ALL NINE of the above books ahd THE BIBLICAL WORLD 6.90 


4.10 agreement to remit at 
° least one dollar per 
4.60 month until the bid ts 

paid, will be accepted 
5.10 on any or all of these 


3.30 


4.50 5.60 combinations. 
Should you desire 
5.10 6.10 to take advantage of 


6.60 this monthly payment 

plan, you will please 

7.10 ada twenty-five cents 

7.60 to the amount here 

i quoted on any com- 
bination. 


6.30 


TWO SPECIAL OFFERS 


A History of Matrimonial Institu- 
tions. 


By GEORGE E. HOWARD. 8 vols., 1,486 pp., art 

buckram, $10.00 net, $10.72 postpaid. 
Matrimonial Institutions ...... $10.00 
Express soarecs SAS, the © hb ce) et? oe of 

The Biblical World for two years 


Total cost at regular rate - $14.72 


Special rate to Biblical World subscribers, $10.75 
cash, or a remittance of one dollar, with an 
agreement to forward one dollar per month 
during the next ten months. 


Adolescence: Its Psychology. 


By G. STANLEY HALL. 2 vols., 1,373 pp., cloth, 
$7.50 net, $7.92 postpaid. 
G. Stanley Hall’s Adolescence ... . $7.50 
Rixprese GRGrges .. . «5 « + ts 0 te .42 
The Biblical World fortwo years ... 4.00 
Total costatregularrate .... $11.92 


Special rate to Biblical World subscribers, $7.75 
cash, or a remittance of one dollar, with an 
agreement to forward one dollar per month 
during the next seven months. 


All of the books here offered are of recent date—two have been on the market less than a 
month, five less than a year. The combinations above enable one to obtain standard books at a 
very considerable saving of money, and to secure the monthly Biblical World at a nominal cost. 


lf already on our list, your subscription will be extended. 








The UNIVERSITY » CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO anp 156 Firrh AVENUE NEW YORK 

















The Teaching of Jesus 


Concerning 
The Scriptures 


DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D.D., LL.D. 
wey 


An unusually strong and trenchant 
work by an able champion of the Scrip- 
tures as the inspired Word of God. 

www 

Pages 211. Price postpaid, 75 cts. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
Boston w New York ww Chicago 


12mo. 











MONTHLY REVIEWS 


Nineteenth Century 
Contemporary 
Fortnightly 
Westminster 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Blackwood’s 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS 


The Quarterly 


nearly 


two, 





NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


The most conspicuous living writers, the most helpful subjects, the 
most notable discussions of current events and thought, the most 
timely gee ge the most skillful editing, and sold in America at 
alf price, make these 


THE LEADING REVIEWS OF THE WORLD 


“ These leading English reviews contain more articles by more noted 
writers on any important subject than any other series of publications. No 
reader who hopes to keep in touch with the best theaghts of the day on all 
questions of importance can afford to ignore them.”— P 


HISTORICAL BOOKLET AND SAMPLE COPIES FREE 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: Monthly Reviews, any one, $4.50; any two, 
$8 50; any three, $12.00; all four, $16.00. Blackw 





Philadelpma Pr ss. 


00d’s, $3.00; with 


The Edinburgh one quereerly, $6.50; with two, $10.00. Either Quarterly, $4.00; 




















LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 9A Warren St., New York | 
© RSE Ur co tm RRR NR ee 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 

















The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 97th year Sept. 21, 1904. 
For eptaiegne, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
See ene ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
acilities, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Rogers Hall School 
For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wells, Mt. ce Beautiful pone. Golf. 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
Mrs. B.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 
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HOW MUCH HISTORY DO YOU KNOW ? 
The Historians’ History of the World 


In 25 Vols., Published by THE OUTLOOK, New York 
THE FIRST GREAT WORLD-HISTORY 


Tells the entire story of human progress for 9,000 years. 
in the actual words of all the World’s Master Historians 


HERE IS NOTHING BETTER WORTH READING 

THAN HISTORY, nothing more entertaining, more de- 
lightfal, more profitable. 

And how much do you really know of this, the most val- 
uable of all literature? How much do you know, for instance, of 
the French Revolution, an event that changed the condition 
of the modern world more than any other? Do you know any- 
thing about Marat beyond a vague impression that he was a 
bloodthirsty monster? He -was, in fact, a doctor, a journalist, a 
philanthropist, a scientist, a student of optics and electricity, 
a friend of Benjamin Franklin, and his cruelties were inspired 
solely by a desire to help a majority of his suffering fellowmen. 

oubtless you have felt the desirability of having a scholarly, 
authentic knowledge of this and all other equally interesting 
subjects. But how are you to cover a field as boundless as the 
universe? How are you to find the cream of the best histories? 
For the number of histories is Lag ng beyond counting. This 
problem has been settled for you by The Historians’ His- 
tory of the World, which in 25 volumes tells the continuous 
story of human progress for 9,000 years in the words of all the 
world’s master historians. 

This original work, the first great world-history, has been 
created by The History Association of London, an international 
body of historical scholars (from whom The Outlook has secured 
the exclusive American rights of publication), to relieve you of 
the impossible labor of reading the thousands of different his- 
tories of all countries. Forty-five principal nations are described, 
from ancient Babylonia to modern Japan. 


Editorial Methods of the Historians’ History 


HE most readable and most valuable passages of the great historians 
have, by the exercise of unusual editoiial skill, been woven together, 
logically and dramatically, and in the light of the latest research, to 
make a continuous and orderly story. 

hile the work is primarily a compilation, it possesses artistic and 
symmetrical completeness in the highest degree. It is, moreover, authori- 
tative and up-to-date. Two thousand great historians are quoted at con- 
siderable length, and about 20,000 are cited. The writings of the greatest 
historians are reproduced liberally, the quotations running often to many 
thousand words. For instance, there are over 100,000 words from 
Gibbon, while such famous historians as Mommsen, Ranke, Grote, Free- 
man, Froude, Guizot, Michelet, Bancroft, Motley, Thucydides, Herodotus, 
Tacitus, have been drawn upon extensively. 

The Historians’ History has the unique advantage of embodying, from 
the works of these historians, the best things that they ever wrote—those 
great stirring passages, the immortal chapters and fragments of pictur- 
esque description and personal observation—which have passed into lit- 
erature, and which, now that they have been gathered together, will be 
read and re-read forever because of their deep human interest and the 
areaze fascinating treatment given to them at the hands of a master 

storian. 

Every great historian that ever lived has been studied, every source 
of history searched. 


Famous Living Contributors 


HIRTY of the most distinguished living historians of Sarees and 
, America wrote introductory essays or revised the volumes. Among 

these are Prof.. Thomas Kelly Cheyne of Oxford, who writes: on 
Israelitic history; Prof. C. W. C. Oman of Oxford, on modern English 
rtd Dr. James Gairdner, C. B., of London, on the Tudor Rerigg ; rof. 
Alfred Rambaud of Paris, on Napoleon and the French Revo: ; Prof. 
A. C. McLaughlin of the Carnegie Institution, on the American Revolu- 
tion; Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard, on American diplomacy; 
Dr. Adolf Harnack of Berlin, on the early Christian Church and State; 
Dr. Adolf Erman of Berlin, on Egypt. and Dr. Joseph Halévy of Paris, on 
Babylonia. There are no more distinguished historical specialists than 


Approval of Eminent Scholars 


ROF. W. M. SLOANE of Columbia University, author of 
“‘The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,’”’ the leading American 
authority on French revolutionary history, writes: 

* T have examined several volumes of your Historians’ History of the 
World, and one of them, that on the Revolutionary Epoch in France, with 
some care. I find much to praise in the enterprise. The selections have 
been made with skilland conscientiousness, and the running comments are 
clear and just. So far as possible under the plan adopted there is a con- 
tinuity of narrative and editorial attitude. It seems to me that the work 
is well adapted for the use of intelligent men and women who want trust- 
worthy historical knowledge with a minimum expenditure of time and 
energy.” 

The REV. DR. JOHN P. PETERS of St. Michael’s Church, New 
York, who organized the expedition to Nippur and is recog- 
nized as a historical authority, says: 

**I took The Historians’ History of the World to review it. It has 
proved so fascinating that, night after night, quite forgetful of my purpose 
to turn its pages merely as a reviewer, to examine its styles and its 
method, I have sat up until the wee small hours, one night shivering bit- 
terly with the cold, aud yet unable to tear myself away from the fascinating 
pages which exercised over me the same charm which has often made me, 
agringt my will, abandon my hours of sleep to the perusal of some work 
: a I had commenced and could not lay down until I had 
in a 








From GEORGE W. CABLE, author of “ Old Creole Days ”’: 

‘They say there is no royal road to learning, but certainly this opens 
a miog’s highway, or, as we say in Massachusetts, a State road a 
knowledge of the world’s vast story.” 


way REV. CHARLES WAGNER, author of ‘‘ The Simple 
al e”: 


‘** It is just what we need at this period of the world’s progress to help 
all nations to understand and love one another.” 


Opinions of the Reviewers 


From The Literary Digest 


bb § the sub-title reads, the present bold undertaking is ‘a compre- 

hensive narrative of the rise and development of nations as re- 

corded by over two thousand of the great writers of all ages.’ 
And this record is in no sense @ scrapbook compilation. Every account 
of a nation or era is preceded by an original essay by a distinguished 
living historian, and the direct quotations are pieced together with an 
ingenious composite of editorial summation and digest. This latter is so 
Joi done that often the cement appears more durable than the block it 
oins.”’ 


From The New York Tribune 


““We must confess that ‘The Historians’ His of the World ’excites 
acertain = The surprise is all for the solid merit of the scheme, for 
the skill with which Dr. Williams and his editorial colleagues here and 
abroad have solved a problem of very great difficulty. What they set out 
to do might seem, at first blush, simple enough.” 


From The New York Times 


“In boldness of beak eyes E business acumen, and general interest 
and utility it may be doubted whether the plan and purport of «ny of the 
many recent works of popular reference exce: that of ‘ The Historians’ 
History of the World,’ the twenty-five generous volumes of which are 
now hearing completion.” 


From The Critic, New York 


“The work is an original effort in the English language, scholarly and 
accurate, of ex: eptional scope, a work of reference and a work to be read. 
It brings out clearly the important events of history, and yet is within 
the grasp of a busy man.” . 


From The Outlook 


“* The Historians’ History of the World’ is likely long toremain ng 
alleled. It will need supplementing as coming years shall have their 
story to tell, but it will not need posing 4 except as all good work is 
found to require occasional emendation. By its unprecede:ted assem- 
blage of the mnarlegraghers of all lands and times, the story of the 
growing, struggling, changing and ever-advancing world is told with en- 
cyclopzdic fullness, and with a dramatic vividness and a fidelity to fact 
never so well blended before in a history of the world.” 


Put Your CHRISTMAS MONEY in History 


HE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY is an IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
that will never be cast aside as useless, but will confer a lasting 
benefit on the receiver and be treasured with gratitude for a lifetime. 
Do not waste your money on trivial presents, but put it in a work that 
will benefit the mind and character, that will pay better than life insurance. 
The entire 25 volumes will be ready for delivery in December. Two 
dollars will bring you the complete set. A specimen volume will be sent 
you free for «xamination. 


Please Use the Following Form in Applying for a Specimen Volume 





The Outlook 


225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


At sight send to (Fill ia Address) 
A Specimen Volume of The Historians’ History of the World, without 
cost tome. 1 promise to retura it te you at your expense, within seven 
days after receipt, whether I decide to subscribe or uot. 








Occupation 








THE OUTLOOK 


225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Cng. 3. Signature 
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eloubet 


on Sunday-Schools 





The Front Line of the 
Sunday-School Movement 


Or, The Line of the Vanguard of pandas: 
school Progress, with a Glimpse of Ideals 
Beyond. By Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D. D. 
283 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


This new volume by Dr. Peloubet is intended 
to open up to Superintendents and Teachers all 
the valuable information which this famous 
author has accumulated asto the best methods 
of teaching, grading, and preparing the Inter- 
“pational Sunday-school Lessons. It is a book 
rich in practical suggestions and ideas, and 
should be in the library of every Sunday-school 
worker. 


The Old Testament Story 


By MARY W. BRownsoN, Professor of English 
Bible in the Pennsylvania College for Women. 
Divided into four volumes. Illustrated by full- 
page pictures. 128 pages. Cloth, 75 cents per 
volume. 

Volume I. THE PATRIARCHAL AGE. Cover- 
ing the Book of Genesis. Volume II, THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE NATION. Covering the 
Books from Exodus to Joshua. The author’s 
purpose is to paraphrase the sacred story as 
faithfully as possible; to interpret, when neces- 
sary, and to add something of living interest to 
the narrative by reason of personal acquaint- 
ance with Bible lands. Volumes III. and IV. in 
preparation. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street, BOSTON 
Western Branch, CHICAGO 











MULTUM IN PARVO 
HAVE YOU 


SEEN THE 
NEW 


CAMBRIDGE 
BIBLES? 





A BOOK AS PERFECT IN ITS 
FORM AS IN ITS TEACHINGS. 


The only Bible where you can find just what 
you want the moment you want it. 

A marvelous combination of Dictionary and Di- 
rectory of Sacred Scripture, all alphabetically ar- 
ranged and explained so that the casual reader can 
grasp the subject with the same ease and thorough- 
ness asthe student. Meets the most exacting re- 
quirements of all Bible readers in every particular. 

Sold at the price of the ordinary. 
Ask your dealer for the new Cambridge, or write to 


JAMES POTT & CO., New York 


Bradford Calendar 
For 1905 


The only collection of selections from the 
pen of Rev. Amory H. Braprorp, D. D., 
which has ever been made is arranged in cal- 
endar form, giving a quotation for each day of 
the year. Attractive cover with spray of holly 
in colors. Copies will be sent on receipt of 
price, 50 cents, securely wrapped, postage 
prepaid. Address 


Miss B. D. TITUS, Newark, N. J. 
mThe Bradford Calendar is for sale at_the Cong. 


8. S. & Pub. Society, 14 Beacon Street, Boston and 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





ONE-HALF WHEW SONGS THAT WILL NEVER GROW O19. 
ONE-HALF OLO SONGS THAT WILL ALWAYS SE HEW. 


Devotional 
Ka SONPS 


beans Kirk trick 
and Malo. : 
205 peqes. cote 088 per 200s 00s-onen by mak. 
Published by ihe publisers othe famous * Gompel ” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN OO., New York and Chicage. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


‘ 
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NEW LEE & SHEPARD books 


Each Fully Illustrated 


FOR THE BOYS 
WILLIAM C. SPRAGUE 
The Boy Courier of Napoleon 


A STORY OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


“The story is full of movement and incident and | 
follows the facts of history closely. It isa good deal of | 
a book.” —Breoklyn Eagle. $1. | 


EDWARD STRATEMEYVER 


American Boys’ Life of Theodore | 
Roosevelt 
“This is a keen, pictorial and appreciative narrative | 
of one of the most brilliant Americans of our generation | 


—a typical citizen of the republic of the higher ideal.”’— 
Michigan Christian Advocate. 81.25 


A. T. DUDLEY 
Making the Nine 


“ This isa capital, well-written story of a boys’ school | 
or academy, covering many of its aspects, but with base 
ball enough in the lead to justify the title.”—Chicaco 
Chronicle. $1.25 


SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE 
The Young Vigilantes 
A STORY OF CALIFORNIA LIFE IN THE FIFTIES 
Col. Drake has put much of his personal recollection 


into the story, and knows what to tell and how to tell it. 
. >» 


EDWARD STRATEMEYER 
On the Trail of Pontiac 
OR, PIONEER BOYS OF THE OHIO 


This volume relates the particulars of the conspiracy 
of the Indian chief Pontiac, immediately after the war 
with France for the possession of Canada. SE.25 


MARTHA JAMES 


FOR THE GIRLS 


| AMANDA M, DOUGLAS 
| Helen Grant's Friends 


Although a complete story in itself, this continues the 
life of the heroine from * Helen Grant’s ee: 


EVELYN RAYMOND 


| An Honor Girl 


“ Evelyn Raymond is one of the most popular writers 
for young people, and indeed her beoks may be read 
with profit by the older members of their tae es 


| Philadelphia Item. i 


ANNIE M. BARNES 


A Lass of Dorchester 

The “ Lass”’ is “* Miss Betty Blew”’ of a former book, 
now grown up and just returned from Boston, where 
she has been to finish her education. $1. 


| ANNIE M BARNES 
| The Laurel Token 


A STORY OF THE YAMASSEE UPRISING 
The story centers about a beaatiful girl, left an orphan» 


| as is supposed, in Barbados, who goes to live with her 
uncle, a leading man in the flourishing “ Goose Creek ” 
| colony, in the year of the Indian uprisivg,1714. 1.25 


AMY BROOKS 
Randy’s Good. Times 


“Randy is the same loving and lovable girl that she 


| was when first seen in ‘Randy’s Summer’ ”—Chicago 
| Inter-Ocean. $1. 


AMY BROOKS 


Dorothy Dainty at School 


The school life proves very entertaining, and mostly 
very pleasant. The rescue of Nancy Ferris, who dis- 


| appeared in the last story, forms an iiportant and ver, 
$1.00 


| interesting feature. 


Jack Tenfield’s Star 
A STORY FOR BOYS AND SOME GIRLS 


That Jack is capable of being his “own star” well | 
expresses the thought of the book. 81.25 | 


ALVAH MILTON KERR 


Two Young Inventors 
THE STORY OF A FLYING BOAT 
Here isa rattling good story. Mr. Kerr has written a 
tale that will be a boys’ favorite for years. 81.25 
HELEN M. CLEVELAND 


Stories of Brave Old Times 
SOME PEN PICTURES OF SCENES WHICH TOOK PLACE 
DURING THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


“The book is written in a dramatic and vivid style, 
and well illustrated with photographs and drawings of 
historical places and persons of note.”— Louisville (Ky. 

0st. S11. 


D. O. S. LOWELL, A. M., M.D. 


Jason’s Quest 


“The Story of the ‘ Golden Fleece’ will never lose its 
charm, and a knowledge of it is a necessary part of the 





education of any child.”—Loutsville (AKy.) Post. $1.00 | 


| EDITH L. GILBERT 


The Making of Meenie 


“The humor is excellent, and the character-drawings 
show unusual knowledge of children and how to attract 
and entertain them.”"— St. Paul Dispatch. 81. 


NINA RHOADES 


The Children on the Top Floor 


No more pleasing books for children have been written 
in recent years than those by Miss Rhoades. 

“A bright, touching little tale of helpfulness.’’—Chi- 
cago Chronicle. $1.00 


CALLY RYLAND 
The Taming of Betty 


“ Miss Ryland, a talented journalistic writer of Rich- 
mond, Va., has in this book given young and old a rare 
treat in both humor and pathos,”’—St. Paul Pieper 


LEONA MILDRED BICKNELL 


How a Little Girl went to Africa 
ToLD BY HERSELF 
“A bright little girl who went with her parents to 
Africa has told in a clever way of the things she saw 
and did.”’"—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 81.00 





By EDWARD STRATEMEYER 





THE BOOK OF THE HOUR FOR BOYS 


UNDER THE MIKADO’S FLAG 


Or, Young Soldiers of Fortune 


It is enough to say that the author of the famous “Old Glory” Series has continued them by a spirited 
Japanese War Story. 


81.25 








For Sale by all Booksellers. 


LEE @ SHEPARD, 


Send for our Complete Catalogue. 


Publishers, BOSTON 








Brown’s Famous Miiares 


Reproduction of 
famous paintings 
by old and mod- 
ern masters, 2,200 
subjeets in Biack 
and White or 
Sepia. 

Size, 53x 8. 


One Cent Each 
120 for $1.00 
Our new 48-page 

catalog,with 

small illustrations 

and two sample 
ictures, sent For 

2-cent stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 














MENEELY & CO* isms. 


Re Rl a 
e ru ee. tan: 

CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 
Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 














CHURCH Psrinie hgREW, Ser y 


Grand Rapids School F Ww 
Furnitare Washington St, & oe her er 








IS MOTHERHOOD DRUDGERY? 
SEE ANSWER IN 


The Mother-Artist 


By JANE DEARBORN MILLS 
(Mrs. James E. Mills) 


EVERY WOMAN AND EVERY MARRIED MAN 
should read this book. It makes you love children 
and want them, and so helps to prevent “race 
suicide.” It is a book with a mission. 


- rast to win a lasting hold on life, and play no 
mild part in social ethics.’’— The Boston Transcript. 
“Tam soglad you wrote it; the world needs it.”— From 
a personal letter to author. 
“ Gives the father more than his customary share of 
qutporiG, or at least wisdom, in practical discipline.” — 
+ ation. 


“ Founced on a philosophical basis, the book is, peda- 
gogically,all that could be desired.” — Hosea Starr Ballou. 

“ An unusual bork, the resuit evidently of a mother’s 
practical experiences and deep ineiget into the meaning 
of family life, and the best method of bringing to bear 
the united influence of father and mother.”— Con- 
gregationalis', 

“ One of the most valuable contributions of the year to 
the literature of the home. * * The book is needed and 
will wield an influence for untold geod.”—DR. SYL- 
VANUS STALL, Author of well-known Purity Books. 


Price, $1.00 net. Postage, 6 cents. 
For sale at the Congregational Book Store, Boston 
The PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
50 Bromfield St., Room F, Boston, Mass. 


——— 
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Fleming H. Revell Company’s 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago,63 Washington St. 








Religious Notices 








tical notices, addresses of ministers, 





AT { i 
reasury of Illustration 
8vo, Cloth, net $3.50 
HENRY WARD BEECHER 
Introduction by NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 
Edited from his published works and unpublished 
reports of bis spoken words, by John R. Howard and 
Truman J. Ellinwood. 
Contains three hitherto unpublished portraits of Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
Over 2,500 illustrations. For usefulness and ready ref- 
erence they are thoroughly classified and cross-indexed. 


Maltbie Davenport Babcock 
A Biographical Sketch and Memorial. 
12mo, Cloth, net $1.00, with portrait. 
CHARLES E. ROBINSON 


It covers, without detail, all the leading facts of his 
life, and discloses with real insight the almost inde- 
scribable charm of his radiant personality. 


Letters of an Old Methodist to 
His Son in the Ministry 


* ROBERT ALLEN of Tippecanoe, Ind.” 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25 
“ Full of country-bred sense.’’— 7he Outlook. 


Education in Religion 
and Morals 


2mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, net $1.35 
Prof. GEORGE ALBERT COE 
Author of “ The Religion of a Mature Mind.” 
Dr. Coe, though still a young man, has won an inter- 


national reputation as a constructive writer on the most 
widely felt religious problems of the day. 


Men of the Covenant: 


The Story of the Scottish Church iu the Years of 
Persecution 
ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M. A. 
With thirty-seven Portraits and Illustrations, 8vo, Cloth, 
net $2.50 
The gray romance of those sombre and heroic days 
a been told with more enthusiasm.— Chicago 
rt ne. 








e° . 
The Testimony of Christ to 
s e* - 
Christianity 
With an introduction by G. Campbell Morgan 
12mo, Cloth, net 75c. PETER BAYNE 
“A book that you must read at one sitting for the 


reason that it becomes so interesting you cannot lay it 
down.” — Westmiuster. 


a NEW VOLUMES IN 
INTERNATIONAL PULPIT SERIES 


The Modern Crisis in Religion 


12mo, Cloth, net $1.00 
GEORGE C. LORIMER, D. D. 
The late Dr. Lorimer was thoroughly familar with 
religious conditions both here and abroad, and, more- 
over, had the faculty of seeing just the point in the prob- 
lems of the day that the average man is interested in. 








The Loom of Providence 
12mo, Cloth, net $1.00 
ROBERT MacK ENZIE, D. D. 


New volume of sermons by the pastor of Rutgers 
Church, New York (formerly of San Francisco). 


if | Were a Girl Again 


Some reminiscent chapters 
Decorated, 12mo, Cloth, net $1.00 
LUCY ELLIOT KEELER 
A book that will appeal strongly to feminine readers. 





It will make a handsome gift book, similar to Margaret |. 


E. Sangster’s ‘* Winsome Womanhood” which has attained 
= gieat popularity. Tinted borde: designs through- 
out. 


That Sweet Story of Old 


A Life of Christ for Young People 
Fully Ulustrated, 12mu, Cloth, $1.25 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
The ever-new life of Christ retold. The large expec- 
tation created by this author’s name on the title page is 
fully sustained in the pages of the work itself. 


Children of the Forest: 


A Story of Indian Love 
Iilustrated, 12mo, Cloth, net $1.25 
‘ EGERTON R. YOUNG 

This author’s name is intimately connected with life 
among the Indians of the Canadian provinces, ensurin 
not only a work of thrilling interest but one full o 
reliable character study. His earlier works, My Dogs in 
the Northiand, On the Inuian Trail, etc., have already won 
much favor. ‘ 


e = 

Little Royalties 

8vo, Cloth, $1.25 ISABEL McDOUGALL 
Stories about the child rulers of Europe, written for 


the children of the rulers of America, fully illustrated 
from rare old prints. 


The Finest Baby in the World 


Being letters from a man to himself about his child. 
Art cover, 16mo, net 50c. THEA DORER 

A little gem of literature and philosophy. It ht 
have been called “reveries of Ps father” It ae in 
charming words the feelings that quicken the pulses of 
every parent. 














new subscribers. 





g and eccl 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgo vessels; 
publishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Fri and 

e 


ontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL Ropss, Treasurer. 


The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D. D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen- 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
five years ago. The prevailing usages of the 
churches are carefully described and the reason- 
therefor bps oo set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editurs 
and administrators, who have given the author valu- 
able aid in its preparation. 








The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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PLEASE 
THE BRIDES 


AND GIVE THEM 


The Popular Wedding Book 
Our Marriage Vow 


It contains the Episcopal Service and the Min- 
ister’s Certificate. Printed in pica type, 16mo 
(44 x 63), rubricated. 

The following styles are for GENERAL USE 
with Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman 
of any denomination. 





No. Net Price 
30. White Cloth, gilt edges, - - $0.75 
39. White Satin, Cushioned, - - 2.00 


Each copy in a white card-board box. 
Copies of any style will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. 
The names of bride and groom, and date of marriage, 
can Le stamped in gold on any style at the rate of 20c 
per line, 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 


Publisher. 123 Bible House, New York 





The Church Hymnary 


is more widely used in Congregational Churches in New England 
and the Interior than any other modern hymn-book, For special 
terms for introduction address the publishers, 


MAYNARD. MERRILL @ CO. 


44-60 East Twenty-third Street, New York 


203-206 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 





Three Current Issues 


and 
What They Stand For 


‘Last week, this week, next week 


Do Sou Realize 


that last week Norman Duncan, Helen 

Campbell, Zephine Humphrey, Vivian 

Burnett, were among the contributors to 

The Congregationalist ? 

that this week Associate Justice Brewer of 

the Supreme Court, Newell Dwight Hillis 

of Brooklyn, Abbie Farwell Brown, Laura 

E. Richards, are in the list ? 

and next week Col. Thomas Wentworth 

Higginson, President Henry C. King, Owen 

Wister, author of The Virginian, Mrs. 

Martha Baker Dunn, are to furnish spe- 

cially solicited articles, not to speak of 

others hardly less known in the literary 
world. 

These are, we admit, special and distinctive 
issues; but they are reprezentative issues also, 
standing for the present policy and purpose 
of this paper to secure for its readers not 
only in two or three special issues, but all 
through the year the best work of the best 
writers. . 

Remember also that The Congregationalist 
and Christian World is an all-around, up-to- 
date Christian newspaper, scanning constantly 
the life of the world, the field of church 
activity, and particularly events and tenden- 
cies in American Congregationalism in order 
to bring to the attention of its readers that 
which is freshest, most interesting, most sig- 
nificant and most worth while. 

Send for sample copy and special rates to 


Ghe Congregationalist 





Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Board, Pleasant rooms, with board, may be ob- 
tained at 28 Worcester Street, Boston. Students and 
others will find a homelike place. 


Young Men and Boys Wanted. Positions sup- 
lied in business houses. Breck’s Bureau, 51 No. Market 
t., Boston. See Mr. McGerigle. 





Positions Now Open for petent | gers, 
bookkeepers, salesmen, secretaries, etc. Write for free 
im ~“ pee. Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, 

ew York. 


Wanted. A position as companion, or managing or 
working housekeeper, in family who have one other 
help. Would take cena an institution. Have had 
experience. Can give good references. Address M. C., 
14 Beacon Street, Room 602. 


A Lady with pleasant country home would take en- 
tire charge of an infant or young child. An unusual 
good opportunity to obtain a good home and best of care. 

eferences furnished and required. Address“ W’” 48, 
care The Congregationalist. 


If Your Success in your oresent position proves 
your ability to step higher, you will be interested in the 
positions now open tor competent Salesmen, Executive, 
Clerical and Technical men. Write for booklet. Hap- 
good’s, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, New York. 


If You Are Competent to fill a position paying 

1,000 - $5,000, we have many opportunities for you. 

ositions for Salesmen, Executive, Clerical and Tech- 
nical men now open. Write for bookiet and state position 
desired. Hapgoods, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 


Write Today for booklets telling how Sede 
bigh-grede men in positions paying $1,000-85,000. 
Hundreds of opportunities now open for Salesmen, 
Executive, Clerical and Techni men. Offices in 
saaive ake. Hapgood’s, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, 

ew York. 





Wanted, a musician of sapestense, of first-class 
ability as a vocal teacher and director, and of earnest 
Sp oa prt eS 

ry of music in a city o people. » 
tionalist preferred. ‘Kddress F. C. C., 48, care The Con- 
gregationalst, Boston, Mass. 





The Ladies’ Union of Central Co tional 
Church will decorate churches and homes for Christ- 
mas, eg - ete., with beautiful Southern ever- 
— Write Mrs. Frank E. Jenkins, 229 North 

ulevard, Atlanta, Ga., for circular and recommen- 

ions. Christmas orders until December 10. 





Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim- 
Rg of patients, located in and 
attractive suburb of Boston. Experie’ 
medical supervision. Excellent cuisine, House warm 
sunny and well equi; . Address, 8S. L. Eaton, M. D., 
Newton Highlands, ; 
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Connected and Graded Bible Study 
THE BIBLE STUDY UNION ( Blakeslee ) LESSONS 


Circulation larger and more rapidly increasing now than ever before 














cCANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1905 


A New Life of Christ 


HE BIBLE STUDY UNION LESSONS for 1905 will be a connected 

and complete life of Christ from the four Gospels. They will be pub- 
lished in seven grades, with three teacher’s helpers, affording carefully graded 
Bible study adapted to all departments of the Sunday school. 














Copyright, 1904. The River Jordan, near Jericho. Specimen Lilustration. 


HIS Life of Christ is being made entirely new, with many im- 

provements over any former series. The exceptionally high quality of the 
lessons may be inferred from the following impromptu note from a business 
man, for many years a Sunday-school teacher and superintendent, who had 
read a portion of the manuscript and wrote without thought of publication: 


‘‘ These are simply great. I was immensely in- 
terested in them, and if you can keep up the pace you 
will make the best series of lessons in the world, sure.”” 











For Free Specimen Lessons and Descriptive Circulars, address 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 
95 South Street, Boston, Mass. 
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New Books by Notable Authors 


CLOTH BOUND. SENT POSTPAID UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
The Daily Pathway. 12mo. 224pp. $1.25. Margaret E. Sangster 
** Will carry the atmosphere of the only truly ‘ joyful life’ wherever.read.”’— Union Gospel News. 
Religious Life of Famous Americans. 12mo. 248 pp. Illus. $1.25. 
“A worthy addition t>» our American reli- Louis Albert Banks, D. D. 


gious literature.”— Christian Advocate. 
The Teachings of Jesus Concerning the Scriptures. 12mo. 211 pp. 75c. 
ab webkionotersns pale David J. Burrell, D. D. 
A History of American Revivals. 12mo. 324 pp. $1.50. 
Most timely for these days of evangelistic work. Frank G. Beardsley, Ph.D. 


The Life and Adventures of Jack Philip, Rear-Admiral, U.S. N. 
12mo. 288 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. Edgar Stanton Maclay 
“ Appeals to every one who admires American manhood.”—Boston Herald. 
“Will be read with much interest and appreciation.—Army and Navy. 


Fifteen Sears Among the Top-K.nots, or Life in Korea. 
8vo. 296 pp. 32 full page illustrations. $1.50. L. H. Underwood, M. D. 
“The pictures of missionary life and work are vivid and detailed.”— The Nation. 
Last Sheaves. 12mo. 310 pp. $1.25. Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 
“ Fresh, vigorous, illuminating.” ‘“ Reveals on every page the hand of the master.”’ 
Growing Toward God. 12mo. 218 pp. $1.00. G. B. F. Hallock, D. D. 
“ Safe and sound in teaching spiritual truth.”— Christian Guardian. 

Faith's Perplecxities. 12mo. 312 pp. $1.25. Robert J. Drummond, D. D. 
“ An admirable statement of the Christian position.””— Weekly Leader. 

Nameless Women of the Bible. 12mo. 206 pp. 75c. 
A charming book written in fascinating style. 

The Teaching of Jesus Concerning God the Father. 12mo. 182 pp. 75c. 
“ Able and scholarly.”"—Christian Observer. A. T. Robertson, Ph.D., D. D. 


Children and the Home. 12mo. 217 pp. 75c. Eleanor A. Hunter 
‘* Wise and helpful on every page.””— Christian Guardian. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


Boston 150 Nassau Street, New York 


Theron Brown 


Chicago 











: CHIMES 
3 E- L LS. CHURCH BE LL Tin. and PEALS 
Rice! Alloy Church and School Bells. md for McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


atalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 














UNLIZE 
BELLS S32 PE aes 
by an . 
CHURCH 
Established 1837. eS a a DUZER CO. BIr25:8. bi at 





CATALOG FREE. CINCINNATI, 0. to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. HL 
Wiggin, ‘Treasurer: John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St.,New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. ° 

4 torial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Sheiton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Eastern Repre- 
sentative. Room 306 Congregational House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions inthe 
United states, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indiansand Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in es ge churches and parsonages. Rev. Charlies 
H. Richards, D., Secretary; Rev. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles KE. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y._ Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
ey House, Boston, 8; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
oe C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

es. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoolrkETy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states, 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 Congregational House, Bos 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Ne he ge House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Ti ionary Department, which is in charge of the 





etary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de ment 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Departmen All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D.,is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh, is New England Superintendent for 
this de) ment. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
eoeeer and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
— es The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 

ilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school pa 
pers, books for Sunday school and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the fooks of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books aud subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
e Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
are needy Congregations! ministers or their widows. 
Seeks permanent fund $1,000,000. Asks annual offer- 
ings from churches, personal donations and bequests. 
Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; retary, Rev. 
Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St.; N. ¥.; 
Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield 
Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


BosTon SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
Cc. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Koston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No, 609 ay te Honse, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; v. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ul pit - lies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. kmrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and peppert of eli Congregational 
Churches and Sunday &.hools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres. J E. Kelsey, Treas.; George 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre; 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
E. Harriet Stanwovd, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L, L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SociEty of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, ston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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SPECIAL Low RATEs To St. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Permitting stop 
off at Chicago without additional cost. For full 
particulars see local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


Low RounpD-TRIP HOMESEEKER’S RATES VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE Roap to points in the West 
and Southwest. First and third Tuesday of each 
month until April 18. For full information write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


NEw YORK AND Port TAMPA, FLA.—Effective 
Sunday, Nov. 27, the Southern Railway will inau- 
gurate a Pullman Drawing-Room, Sleeping Car 
Line between New York and Port Tampa, Fia., 
leaving New York daily at 3 25 Pp. M., as the New 
York and Florida Express. The improved service 
will greatly facilitate the travel between New York 
and Florida. For information apply to N. E. P. A., 
228 Washington St., Boston. 


THE STEPHENSON LOCOMOTIVE.—Among the 
calendars for 1905 is the tile calendar issued by 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, made by the old 
Wedgwood pottery in Staffordshire. The subjects 
on the reverse side of their series have been of 
historical interest, beginning in 1881 with the 
Craigie House (Longfellow’s home), Cambridge. 
This year it has a view of ‘‘ Stephenson’s Locomo- 
tive, 1829, the Rocket, 8 tons, 18 feet long, 6-horse 
power, speed, 24 miles”; under it is ‘“‘ The Modern 
American Compound Locomotive, 97 tons, 70 feet 
long, 1,500-horse power, speed, 70 miles.” 


ACHES AND PAINS.—You know by experience that 
the aches and pains of rheumatism are not perma- 
nently, but only temporarily, relieved by external 
remedies. Then why not use an internal remedy— 
Hood’s Sarsapariila, which corrects the acidity of the 
blood on which rheumatism depends and cures the dis- 
ease? This medicine has done more for the rheumatic 
than any other medicine in the world. 



















STALLS BOOKSE 


SELF AND SEX SERIES - 


Subjects that should be understood by ever 
person and information properly given whic 
should not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Cominended by highest medical authorities. 

4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Y Sant, Boy ‘ 

t to Know. Bim 
“What a Young Man s 
zht to Know. 















ug 
* What a = of 45 
Ought to Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
By Mre. Mary Wood-Allen,M.D., 
and Mrs, Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
Whata be ser 2 Girl 
ught to Know. 
What oso Woman 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife 
tte Know. 
What a W oe of 45 
zht to Know. 
* per copy, post free. Table of contents free, 
In Other Langu These books are 
being translated into seven languagesin Asiaand 
severalin Europe. Now ready: In Swedish, 
Young Boy, Young Husband, Young Girl, Young 
Wife; price $t 2; each, post free. In Duteh, 
Young Man, Young Husband, Man of 45,Woman 
of 45; price $r each, post free. In preparation, 
German, French, Spanish, Italian. 
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The Spirit Christlike 


By Rev. CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, Ph.D. 
OF MALDEN, MASS. 


A volume of Addresses by Dr. Macfarland during 
the Lenten Season 


SUBJECTS: The Life Geatennghnire tap Li re 
Within— The Growth in Grace—God with Us— 
within Us—The Spirit Prayerful—The Life Chiist. 
like —Surrender and Sacrifice—The Ministry of 
Suffering—The Life Immortal—The Universal In- 
carnation. 


The Outlook. ‘Helpful to the moral and spiritual 
uplift of thoughtful hours. Drawn from deep ex- 
perience, richly sugrereve ery: expressed.’ 

Zion’s Herald. “ ful to gain an increased 
measure of the tise ° the Master 

Christian Endeavor World. “  Charmingly written, 
“ee eel — re-reading. : nolart > i. 

essenger. ne, scholarly, beau 
fully worded discourses on profound themes. 



























Handsomely printed and bound. 

Suitable for a Christmas, Birthday or Easter gift. 
Especially appropriate for a Sunday school gift book. 
Price, 75 cents net 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Pilgrim Press 
New York BOSTON 
London: JAMES CLARKE & CO. 


Chicago 
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SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 

of the paper of the following week to the new address 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
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THE WORLD'S BEST 


POETRY 


in Ten Beautiful Volumes 
BLISS CARMAN, Editor-in-Chief 


= The most noteworthy 
poems of all times selected 
and arranged by the gre atest 
living scholars and critics. 
The poems have a care- 
fullv cl 
we well indexed. and the 
eader can find anv poem if 
- onl Prepon the ts name, —— boo titi pent ys 
me 0: @ poem. No expense 
the type, paper, presswork, itlnstrations, and bind- 
ing of these elegant volumes. 


AN IDEAL WORK FOR THE HOME 

Inspiring and instructive, ambition creating and 
education+l, sweetening sorrew avd intensify ing 
the joy of living. This work opens up . now os 

where one lives more fully. The music of v 
perfects the gift of speech giving to it distinction 
and beauty. The books make a most beautiful 
and acceptable CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


SPECIAL TERMS—COMPLIMENTARY PORTFOLIO 
We are offering special inducements to early 
subscribers. Fill in the blanks on the coupon be- 
low, cut out coupon and mail it to us. and we will 
send you a beautiful portfolio of sample pages 
and illustrations. 


.CUT OUT COUPON -MAIL TODAY ...... 














This CHRISTMAS COU PON en- 
titles reaiers of this magazine to a N, cautiful 
WORLD'S BEST POETRY PORT 
FOLIO and special terms. 


City 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY 
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THE HARMONIZED AND SUBJECT 
REFERENCE NEW TESTAMENT 
By REV. JAMES W. SHEARER 

“A very valuable arrangement of the text id Fee a 
clear comprehensive view of our Lord’s Life and Teach- 
ings, such as has not been before presented.—Dr. F. 
CLARK, C. *#. World. 

“You have done the world a service in this work.” — 
Dr. R. D. WILSON, Princeton Theological Semina 

“One of the best and most important ever prepared. 
Several maps well printed.” —Herald and Pres*yter. 

The old book in Modern Evins made int» a Local, 
Toptent, Harmonized and Subject maturvede 
Edition b: — reference of fi. ~- Paragraph 
with headings all arranged triply according to t me, 
place, harmony, and traced journeys. 

Lone number marks the same subjects in all four 

ospels. 
be Rev fewers declare it “ Unique,” “ Graphic,” “ Inges- 
ious,” “ Original,” * Se “ Supplementi 

visers,” * sdding much-needed Helps,” “ Filling a ae: 
felt Want.” e 

Reduced fon ‘Christmas Presents, 662 pages, new 
re Sent postpaid cloth, on receipt of $1.00; 
g t, 

Address author, or THE SUBJECT REFERENCE COMPANY 

Best rates to Agents. elaware, New Jersey. 
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Foreign Tours | f= hehe 


Oriental Tour sails Jan. 28. A 
month in Egypt, with full, Nile tour. 
A month in Palestine, with option of 
camp or rail and carriage, staying in 
hotels. The party visits these countries 
at the best season of the year, escaping 
our winter. No more expensive than 
California or Florida. We have several 
well-known people booked for this tour. 

Tour to Italy in February and March. 

Spring Tour sails April 22. Italy, 
Switzerland, Paris and London. ; 

Summer Tours to England and 
the Continent. Coaching Tour through 
Great Britain. Special Tour to the North 
Cape, Norway, Sweden and Russia sails 
June 22, 

Around the World Tours 























Itineraries on request 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
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Ivory Soap is one of the com- 
forts a traveler can carry with 
him. It will save him much 
discomfort and annoyance. It 
is a source of great satisfac- 


Characterized by strength of teachers and 
earnestness of boys. 7 h alwa S 
The many considerations of a boy’s life 
at school form the text of a pamphlet tion to ave a pure SOap y 
that has been written about ROCK . 
—— — — } may ie - bd > d d 
uence a selection in favor of this ' 
school, it will be read with interest by ; read at hand when it 1s neeaeda. 
all who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 





To ge a ten nee ll Ivory Soap is a quick cleanser. 


pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photographic reproductions, de- 
scribes both by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic ATS 
interest of the school’s surroundings. I 2 
Sent without charge on request. . 

Dr. C. R. WHITE, Principal, 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





























STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE FOR CHILDREN 


By ALICE HOFFMAN. Each volume size 44 x 53, cloth, 40 cents net ; 
limp leather, 60 cents net. Postage 5 cents a volume. 


Now Ready 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream | Richard II. 
Illustrated by R. ANNING BELL. Illustrated by DORA CURTIS. 
The Tempest As You Like It 
Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. Illustrated by DORA CURTIS. 


Others to be published shortly. 


These volumes aim to be for children what the Temple Shakespeare is for grown-ups. The volumes tell in language simpler than that of 
Lamb’s “ Tales” the stories of the different plays, giving short extracts where the language is not too difficult. Parents who wish to show children 
something of the charm and greatness of Shakespeare will welcome these dainty little books. 

Among the distinguished artists who are working on the volumes are T. H. Robinson, Walter Crane, R. Anning Bell, Patten Wilson and others. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


31 West 23d St., New York 
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Event and Comment 


EHOLD a paradox. President Roose- 

velt preaching The Simple Life and 
extolling its prophet, Charles Wagner; 
and Charles Wagner, 
prophet of The Simple 
Life, living a rampant, 
strenuous life while in this country. But 
strenuosity and simplicity are not op- 


The Strenuous and 
The Simple Life 


“ posed ; they may exist in the same person. 


Simplicity is not quiescence, and strenu- 
osity is not complexity. Indeed, the nar- 
rower a man’s range of activities the 
more strenuous he may be, and the sim- 
pler his mode of living the deeper and 
more intense the life he may live. Our 
Washington correspondent refers to the 
unusual scene in Washington last week, 
when the President of this mighty repub- 
lic became the indorser of the prophet 
from Paris, and employed the occasion to 
preach, as did Cromwell of old or as does 
Emperor William II. of today, a homily 
to his people. Benjamin Harrison, Pres- 
byterian elder, William McKinley, Meth- 
odist layman and confidant of bishops, 
never preached as often or as fervently as 
does this Reformed Dutch layman, the 


* protector of Jews and friend of Roman 


Catholics. Life does well to picture him 
as ‘‘Mr. Theodore Cromwell Roosevelt,’’ 
arrayed in Puritan preacher-soldier garb, 
with Bible under arm, riding forth to con- 
quer and to exhort. 


N MOST of the capitals of Europe and 
Asia, and in cities of our own like 
Manila and San Juan, wherever Amer- 
icans reside in any number, 

so the national holiday— 

ay Abroad “te 

Thanksgiving Day—was ob- 

served with a feast and post-prandial elo- 
quence if not with worship. Newest and 
in some ways most interesting was the 
assembling together of American youth, 
students on the Rhodes Scholarships at 
venerable Oxford University, who, under 
the presidency of Mr. Henry White, long 
connected with our embassy in London, 
celebrated the day in a typical way, prov- 
ing their loyalty to their home land. The 
annual banquet in London was notable 
for the Archbishop of Canterbury’s trib- 
ute to the hospitality and vitality of the 
people he so recently visited, and for his 
expression of confidence in our great 
future, especially so long as we are led by 
President Roosevelt, whom he thinks a 
genius. Sir Edward Clarke, an eminent 
English lawyer, improved the occasion to 
announce his disapprobation of our use 
of the word ‘‘ Americans” as descriptive 
of residents and citizens of the United 
States, which use of the word Canad- 
ians also naturally resent. Secretary of 
State Hay in his recent instructions to 
our diplomatic and consular servants, 
ordering the use of the word America 


instead of United States, was only mak- 
ing formal what tradition, with many 
British recognitions of the same, and 
custom long since fixed. The Scotchman 
who insists that England and Great 
Britain are not identical, and that the 
common use of the word English when 
British is meant, is unjust to the Scotch, 
the Welsh and the Irish, has a far better 
ground of complaint than the Canadians 
and their spokesman, Sir Edward Clarke. 


ROUGHTON BRANDENBURGH, 

in Collier’s Weekly, is proving his 
contention that ‘‘ Russia, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Italy, France and 
Greece and Turkey, are offi- 
cially permitting, sending, 
assisting and forcing thousands of their 
worst criminals to the United States as 
emigrants.’’ There is testimony from our 
consular officials and special agents of 
the Treasury Department to substantiate 
the charge. These criminal and degener- 
ate folk are filling our prisons, insane 
asylums, brothels and city slums, to the 
impairment of our national health and 
corruption of our municipal life. They 
forge naturalization papers and under- 
mine honest suffrage. They resort to the 
methods of Southern Europe and the Ori- 
ent to kill their victims, and intimidate 
witnesses. They flood our cities with 
counterfeit money. In short they are 
a pest, in so far as they are criminal and 
degenerate, and in so far as they are de- 
ported, rather than self-controlled, intelli- 
gent, aspiring emigrants. Our Govern- 
ment is awakening to the condition of 
affairs and Congress of late has been dis- 
posed to erect higher barriers ; but vastly 
more needs to be done and it needs to be 
done before the unwelcome emigrant 
leaves his home. By our diplomatic pres- 
sure the offending Powers can be made 
to understand that present tactics must 
cease. Moreover, we can insist on a 
most rigid inspection on the other side. 
Much of the present evil is due to the 
cupidity of the steamship companies, who, 
in their.zeal for traffic stimulate it with- 
out the slightest regard for the well-being 
of the country which must welcome and 
assimilate the hordes brought over. 


Are Wea 
Felon Colony 


HE VOTE of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, last week, indorsing 
exclusion of the Japanese from this coun- 
try, on- terms and in 

rca Ge Exclude ways similar to our 
— present exclusion of the 
Chinese, is regrettable. For self-protec- 
tion every nation has the right to deter- 
mine who its citizens and residents shall 
be, and if the lines drawn are not racial 
but more fundamental, and rest on char- 


acter and attainments—mental and finan- 
cial—there is nothing te be said by the 
moralist to the practical statesman who 
puts up the bars. Our treatment of the 
Chinese. largely in response to the dic- 
tates of political demagogues and narrow- 
visioned labor leaders, has been discred- 
itable, cruel and foolish, injuring our 
prestige in China and diminishing our 
trade with her merchants, At a time 
when saner counsels are prevailing in 
our Department of State, and when Mr. 
Hay is busy drafting a treaty with China 
which will be just, yet discriminating, and 
to which China will have no objection, it 
is most inopportune to have this bogey 
of Japanese exclusion arise. Were China 
the military power that Japan is, had 
China the standing among the nations of 
the Mikado’s realm, we never would 
have treated her as we have; and though 
the American Federation of Labor pass 
innumerable resolutions, our Govern- 
ment will hesitate long before affront- 
ing Japan by any wholesale, drastic 
legislation affecting the rights of Japa- 
nese emigrants to our shores, whether of 
the Philippines, Hawaii or of the main- 
land. 


HE TRIUMPH of the conservatives 
over the socialists in the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor last week was 

bo pees » laos quite as decisive as at 
Petia iets the 1903 convention. 
President Gompers and Mr. John Mitch- 
ell led the conservative faction to over- 
whelming victory, and may be counted 
on to stand in opposition so long as they 
have power, official or moral. Just as 
long as the socialist faction stands for 
such projects as withdrawal of all labor- 
ing men from the militia and refusal by 
the wage-earners to take part in national 
defense or preservation of social order, 
they need not expect much sympathy 
from American trades unionists or the 
larger public. A poll of 600,000 votes 
for Mr. Debs, the Socialist candidate for 
President, in the recent Presidential elec- 
tion, and the marked gains of the party 
in centers like Chicago and Milwaukee 
and large centers of population in gen- 
eral, indicate, no doubt, a gain in party 
strength which must be accounted for 
and reckoned with. Moreover, the prop- 
aganda is gaining adherents not only 
from the masses of the people, but also 
from circles of liberally-educated folk, as 
in Europe. Men and women of culture 
and means are becoming its advocates. 
The ideal is finding expression in quar- 
ters which traditionally are conservative. 
Speculation as to the future of a theory 
so antipodal in every way to traditional 
Americanism of the seventeenth, eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries, is 
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not so easy a matter as it might seem. 
Much depends on the coming reconstruc- 
tion of the Democratic party, whether 
along radical or conservative lines; and 
not a little on the success or failure of 
President Roosevelt in using the Repub- 
lican party for rectification of abuses in 
government and social relations which 
now breed Socialists faster than all the 
doctrinatre orators the Socialist party 
has. This is a distinctly empirical age, 
and traditional respect for older forms of 
government and the social fabric has given 
way to a determination to adapt politics 
and government to rectify conditions 
that press close on the pocket nerve. 


HE RECENT endowment of the 
School of Philanthropy of the New 
York Charity Organization, by Mr. John 
S. Kennedy’s gift of 
$250,000, the compact 
between Harvard Uni- 
versity and Simmons College, Boston, by 
which each institution offers courses of 
instruction in modern philanthropic meth- 
ods under the guidance of an expert 
former administrator of charity and soci- 
ologist, Mr. J. R. Brackett, are signs of the 


Training for Philan- 
thropic Service 


_ times showing how the service that for- 


merly was entirely one of sentiment and 
emotion, is now becoming one of reason 
and education. As the years go by, more 
and more the State and the Church and 
generous and wealthy individuals bent 
on reforming social conditions and up- 
lifting fallen or defective individuals, 
will employ men and women educated, 
trained and tested by such institutions 
as those named above, whose approval 
will be weighty and conclusive. There 
still will be room for the emotion of pity, 
for love for humanity, for generosity 
and consecration of self to others by 
the amateur, but emotion will be con- 
verted into deed by the advice of one 
who knows how to save charity from 
being a curse instead of a blessing, who 
knows how to generate self-respect and 
self-support instead of dependency and 
pauperism among those helped. 


EBRASKA Congregationalists have 

usually had the advantage of good 
leadership, and have appreciated it. An 
illustration of their 
valuable helpfulness is 
furnished by a leaflet 
just issued by their state advisory board 
with the approval of the State Associa- 
tion of churches. It offers suggestions 
to pastorless churches as to what ought 
to be done during a vacancy in the 
pastorate, and how to go to work to find 
a good minister and to secure him when 
found. It mentions the things which 
make achurch attractive to the ministers 
most to be desired, and points out the 
wise ways of discovering such a man and 
interesting the whole congregation to 
give him acall. Here is a specimen nug- 
get: ‘‘The worst way is to hear a succes- 
sion of candidates suggested by anybody 
and everybody, and then once in a while 
get together and discuss their relative 
merits and try to choose from among 
them. The best men can seldom be ob- 
tained in this way and often friction and 
division results from it, to say nothing of 
the general bad effect on preacher and 
people.” This seems so simple that it 


Suggestions to Pas- 
torless Churches 
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might seem to go without saying. But 
when one remembers how little experi- 
ence many church committees have had, 
and how serious mistakes are made by 
some of them, such counsel as this ap- 
pears at its true value, and the offer of 
the advisory board to give to the pastor- 
less churches information and aid is ap- 
preciated. We wish every State Associa- 
tion had an advisory board, and one that 
would circulate such aleaflet as this one 
we have described. 


APTISTS North and South are to 

meet in New York Jan. 25 next, to 
consider and perhaps to plan for a gen- 
eral convention or coun- 
cil. The preliminary con- 
ference is to be composed 
of delegates of missionary boards, state 
conventions, educational and _philan- 
thropic organizations. If the majority 
approve, a definite plan for organization 
will be submitted to a meeting of Bap- 
tists at St. Louis next May in connection 
with the annual anniversary meetings. 
Congregationalists organized a Triennial 
National Council in 1871, and while some 
regarded the movement at first with ap- 
prehension, it has steadily grown in favor 
and importance. While it has assumed 
no ecclesiastical authority, it has done 
much to unify the denomination, to con- 
serve and direct its benevolent work, and 
to quicken and harmonize the spiritual 
impulses of the churches. The recent 
session at Des Moines was the twelfth, 
and more than any previous one demon- 
strated the value of such a national or- 
ganization, and opened new avenues for 
its usefulness. Baptists may learn much 
from our experience in this matter, and 
may teach us also how to make wiser use 
of organization. Congregationalists will 
regard the action of Baptists along this 
line with sympathetic interest. 


A Baptist Trien- 
nial Convention 


HE YALE mission in China, despite 

the lamented death of its pioneer: 
Rev. J. L. Thurston, makes gratifying 
progress. After careful can- 
vassing, Changsha in Cen- 
tral China has been selected 
as permanent headquarters. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brownell Gage and Rev. W. B. Seabury, 
son of the long time Congregational pas- 
tor in Dedham, Mass., are establishing 
themselves there. Changsha is described 
as a clean and handsome city of 200,000 
inhabitants on the Siang River, two days 
by steamer from Hankow. Just outside 
its walls the college buildings are to be 
built on a commanding hillside. A 
wholly unexpected addition of $17,000 to 
the building fund has come from the 
British consul general, the remainder of 
an indemnity paid by the Chinese Govern- 
ment for the murder of two English mis- 
sionaries in this Hunan province two 
years ago. This is only one token of the 
favorable attitude of foreign residents in 
China toward the mission, while both 
natives and missionaries are manifesting 
no less cordiality. From the start co-op- 
eration with the American Board has 
been marked, and it certainly looks as if 
with such supervision as Dr. Harlan P. 
Beach is giving the movement, such com- 
petent trained workers and the strong 
backing which Yale graduates of all de- 
nominations are contributing, this edu- 
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cational mission will in time exert a 
powerful influence for uplifting the moral 
life of China. In this connection the re- 
mark of the veteran, Dr. Griffith John, 
who has been a half.century in China, is 
significant. He said to the deputation 
sent by the London Missionary Society 
early this year, ‘‘I have been an evan- 
gelical, I am still an evangelical, but 
today I am an educationalist.’’ 


ISSIONARIES of the American 
Board and our consular officials in 
Turkey agree in their testimony relative 
to the terrors of life for the 
ares ag _ Armenians in the Sassun dis- 
trict. The Turkish troops, in- 
cited thereto, it must be admitted, by fanat- 
ical and desperate Armenian revolution- 
ists who are in ‘“‘a rule or ruin” mood, 
have been plundering and massacring of 
late in a way that leaves not less than 
10,000 survivors who have little left but 
life. Disease is epidemic. Consul Norton 
of Harpoot indorses an appeal for cloth- 
ing, bedding and food, without which the 
winter rigors cannot be borne; and death 
for thousands is sure to follow. The re- 
lief work in Macedonia, carried on in the 
vicinity of Adrianople under the super- 
vision of Rev. George B. Marsh, is in 
desperate need of aid. Everything is 
being done by Dr. Marsh and his associ- 
ates to induce self-maintenance, to lead 
the homeless and stripped Macedonians to 
do as much as they possibly can for them- 
selves. All who are able.bodied are com- 
pelled to work. Tools are loaned, not 
given, and charity is not made a destruc- 
tive process ruinous to self-respect. But 
after all this is done, much aid in con- 
crete ways is needed this winter if the 
life of hundreds is to be preserved. The 
treasurer of the American Board will for- 
ward all contributions. General condi- 
tions in Macedonia are troubled, owing 
to warfare between Greeks and Bulga- 
rians. The Turk looks on now while 
Christians fight each other. 


CRISIS in the history of education 

in London is approaching. Acting 
under provisions of the Education Act of 
ae i 1902, which in more ways 
mdon’s Sec- than one has proved to be 
naenienensald boomerang to its Anglican 
and ministerial progenitors, the London 
County Council has just finished an in- 
vestigation of the condition of the Vol- 
untary Schools—Roman Catholic and 
Church of England—which are under the 
control of the council. Before the coun- 
cil can lawfully appropriate the rate- 
payers’ money to the support of such 
schools, it must be certain that they con- 
form to certain standards as to structural 
fitness, sanitary decency and healthful- 
ness, etc. The investigators report con- 
ditions such as show that if the law were 
to be enforced tomorrow, 120,000 pupils 
would be turned on the streets. If the 
council insists on enforcing the law, one 
of two things must happen—either Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans must at once 
raise large sums to put their school build- 
ings in a legal satisfactory condition, or 
their schools must close. The Bishop of 
London sees the impasse ahead, and is at 
work raising funds. The Christian World 
(London), admitting that Anglican influ- 
ence may bring about some modification 
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of the council’s attitude, nevertheless 
adds, ‘‘We'shall be much mistaken, if 
within six months time, the Anglican 
and Romanist authorities, despite all 
their’ efforts, backed to the utmost by 
government favoritism, do not find them- 
selves, in London, in a desperate posi- 
tion.” The Christian World also points 
out, that were other county councils 
throughout the realm to imitate the Lon- 
don Council, the Education Act of 1902 
would soon be repealed at the instance of 
the very men who passed it. 


R. R. A. TORREY began his second 
mission in Liverpool Nov. 10. Daily 
services are being held, to continue till 
Dec. 16. An immense 
tran neg hall has been erected for 
the meetings, with a seat- 
ing capacity of about sixteen thousand. 
At the opening reception to Dr. Torrey 
it was more than half full. The British 
Weekly has published replies from more 
than one hundred pastors in different cities 
where these revival meetings have been 
held, to the question whether these meet- 
ings have strengthened the churches. A 
few extracts from these replies are printed 
on another page. The large majority of 
those whose letters have appeared in 
three successive numbers of the British 
Weekly have reluctantly admitted that 
the numerical gains to church member- 
ship were very small, though most have 
expressed the hope and several the con- 
viction that those churches were spirit- 
ually quickened whose members entered 
heartily into the movement. The evi- 
dent disposition of most of the writers 
was to avoid placing any hindrance in 
the way of evangelistic efforts which 
attract crowds of people. The willing- 
ness of men of means to furnish funds 
to sustain the meetings is evidence that 
such men have confidence that the results 
are worth the efforts. A meeting of rep- 
resentative clergymen and laymen was 
lately held at Nottingham to consider an 
offer from Dr. Torrey to hold meetings 
there in December of next year. It was 
stated that his church in Chicago was 
paying a good part of his expenses, but 
that about $7,000 must be raised in the 
city. A motion that the offer be declined 
was negatived by a vote of thirty-one to 
eleven, and a committee was appointed 
to arrange for the meetings. 


ROF. BARRETT WENDELL of Har- 

vard University began lecturing be- 
fore the Sorbonne, Paris, last week, on 
a foundation estab- 
lished by Mr. James 
H. Hyde of New 
York. From Paris he and the lecturers 
who follow him from year to year will 
go to other academic centers in France 
repeating the course, just as the eminent 
Frenchmen who come to us each year 
repeat at our leading institutions of 
learning the lectures they first give at 
Harvard, Professor Wendell is said to 
have begun his course before a brilliant 
audience of publicists, men of letters and 
social leaders. It is a significant begin- 
ning of what should be increasing inter- 
change of thought between the two re- 
publics and their scholars and publicists. 
Too long have we turned to Germany 
almost exclusively for light. We would 


‘* Ambassador of 
American Literature’’ 





not have selected Professor Wendell as 
a typical American man of letters or rep- 
resentative American—but that is not 
our affair. 


EMOCRACY is beset by greed, graft 
and political corruption wherever it 
exists, in Canada under the dominion of 
Edward VII. as much as 

pn begotten in the United States. As 
in this country the depths 

of corruption are worst seemingly in a 


* town like Philadelphia noted for its piety, 


beautiful type of domestic life, orthodoxy 
of creed, and generosity to the poor and 
deserving, so in Canada, “‘the humiliat- 
ing thing is—to quote the Presbyterian 
(Toronto)— 


that the Province of Ontario, the home of 
great educational institutions and the head 
center of missionary activity, should have 
won an evil pre-eminence in the art of thwart- 
ing public opinion and turning our elective 
system intoa farce. The revelations in con- 
nection with the last municipal elections in 
the university city of Toronto are still fresh 
in thé memory and bring the blush of shame 
to every honest cheek. Things have come 
to light throughout the province that have 
brought men who love their country and are 
jealous of her good name well-nigh to the 
point of despair. 


The only cure for Philadelphia or To- 
ronto is the realization by their Chris- 
tian citizens that ‘‘the religion of Jesus 
Christ is not something transcendental ”’ ; 
that this world is the subject for redemp- 
tion, and that to bring the kingdom of 
God on earth is vastly more important 
than any sectarian or dogmatic schemes. 


ITH the Russian Baltic fleet passing 
through the Suez Canal and man- 
aging to get coal en route, even from 
The Eectern Wer Great Britain’s sources 
of supply, Japan begins 

to worry over the stubborn resistance at 
Port Arthur, and has ordered assaults 
without regard for aught but capture of 
the citadel. While confident that when 
Admiral Togo’s re-enforced and over- 
hauled fleet meets the Baltic fleet sooner 
or later, the result will be favorable to 
Japan, the latter Power nevertheless 
wishes to have control of Port Arthur if 
possible and be in actual possession of 
the remnant of the Pacific fleet before 
this test of naval power comes. Sub- 
marine boats built in this country are 
now at Tokyo and soon will be at Ad- 
miral Togo’s call. Both Japan and Rus- 
sia have re-enforced their navy with this 
and other types of craft built in this coun- 
try since the war began, and each being 
guilty no complaint has been filed with 
our Government. The situation along 
the Shake River is practically unchanged, 
each army resting in winter quarters and 
only occasionally feinting. Were Japan’s 
forces in and around Port Arthur released 
to go to Marshal Oyama’s aid, possibly 
Japan might move; but the outlook is 
now that each army will winter facing 
the other at close range, awaiting a tre- 
mendous conflict in the spring. Mean- 
while Winter will enter the combat and 
Disease will stalk abroad, especially in 
the Russian camp. Baron Katsura, Jap- 
an’s Prime Minister, in a striking inter- 
view with the representative of the As- 
sociated Press, reaffirms Japan’s intention 
to sacrifice her last man and dollar in 
defense of national interests; he describes 
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the domestic condition of Japan as sur- 
prisingly satisfactory; and predicts that 
the national legislature, which has just 
reopened, will vote without dissent from 
any faction for a budget of $388, 000,000, 
because, whereas before the war, party 
strife was rife over domestic fiscal poli- 
cies, now the nation is as one man, with 
no war party and no peace party, as there 
is in Russia. 





“Stir Up the Gift” 


Mr. Dawson has returned to England 
leaving us all under deep obligation to 
him, and especially for the illustration 
in his own person of the fact that in 
every true Christian there is a large 
measure of unused, not to say unsus- 
pected, evangelistic power. Weare grate- 
ful to him also for the stimulus he has 
brought directly to Christian life at many 
centers in this country. But we should 
lose the best lesson of his stay among us 
if we did not catch the meaning of his 
Own experience and career as a minister 
the past two years and apply it to our- 
selves. That history as narrated simply 
and modestly from point to point and 
which we need not again rehearse, ought 
to lead every minister to ask himself 
whether he is using as potently as pos- 
sible the gift of soul winning which he 
may possess to a degree far larger than 
he realizes. 

We do not think the ministers in this 
country for the past quarter of a century 
have been conspicuously characterized 
by the exercise of this gift. This is not 
said to disparage them. They have been 
busy in other useful lines. They have 
been building and administering churches, 
strengthening and broadening the intel- 
lectual foundations of their faith and 
that of their people. Moreover it does 
not follow that just because a man is in 
the ministry he finds it easy to persuade 
men one by one touching their duty to 
become followers of Christ. 

But Mr. Dawson proves to us that a 
minister, even well on in middle life, 
may awake to a keen realization of the 
supreme need of his fellowmen and of 
his ability to meet that need. We have 
hardly begun to test the evangelistic 
qualities of our ministry. We could 
name offhand, a dozen men among us 
who, we believe, under proper conditions 
could go to great cities and create with 
the co-operation of a local church or 
groups of churches, an interest as gen- 
uine and far reaching as that in Brooklyn 
following the Dawson meetings. Perhaps 
some of them ought to do this and do it 
before the winter is much older. 

But how about the smaller churches? 
Will no wave of the new evangelism 
moisten the parched ground where they 
are? Not if they depend upon outside 
agencies alone. We were touched last 
week by receiving a letter from a West- 
ern pastor who had gone back to his small 
field filled with the enthusiasm of the Des 
Moines meetings and who said that he 
felt that the one thing for him this win- 
ter was todo the work of an evangelist. 
Such a kindling of purpose on the part of 
any pastor ought not to be extinguished 
by the apathy of the church itself. Why 
may we not expect that this and that 
sober, conservative person in the pews 
is to be aroused to his own possession of 
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the evangelistic gift? The exemplary dea- 
con, so faithful to all appointments, the 
earnest woman worker in behalf of some 
distant missionary field, the college-edu- 
cated young man who had been doing 
conventional things in church work—yes, 
even the learned college professor himself 
—ought they not all to be out in the open 
in patient, tactful ways laboring with and 
inducing outsiders in behalf of Jesus. 

It is not a question of old or new the- 
ology, or of national committees and a 
vast deal of machinery, it is simply a 
question of what religion means to any 
one of us, whether it has come to us 
through traditional statement or whether 
we have fought our way through doubts 
and questioning to a position that satis- 
fies our intelligence. However we have 
come by it, if we believe in the reality of 
an unseen world, if we know that we need 
a Christ to save us from weakness and 
folly and sin, if we see in him the only 
hope for the endurance of civilization it- 
self, then in some way, though it cost us 
time and the exercise of skill and the 
sacrifice of self, we must find our brother 
and bring him to the same Master. 

There will never be any other method, 
ancient or modern, that can so well ex- 
tend Christianity among outsiders. We 
may multiply meetings and create organi- 
zations and import evangelists from the 
four quarters of the earth, but until we 
inspire in the rank and file of our church 
members what Mr. Dawson so well calls 
a love for the souls of the people, until 
we can make their lips eager to speak the 
glad tidings and their feet swift to pene- 
trate the dark corners of our cities, towns 
and villages, the revival for which we are 
praying will be limited in its scope and 
disappointing in its results. 





The Czar’s Momentous Choice 


With nations as with men there comes 
a day when the way divides. To the 
right means evolution—and perpetuity ; 
to the left means revolution—and destruc- 
tion. Russia now stands at the parting 
of the ways. So say not only dispassion- 
ate foreign students of her politics, but 
also the representatives of her own best 
life, who last week formulated their plat- 
form for representative government of a 
reformed Russia and respectfully laid it 
at the czar’s feet. 

The revelations of the conflict with 
Japan, as to the incompetency, corrup- 
tion and waste of the rule by the bu- 
reaucracy, have come at the right mo- 
ment to re-enforce the tide of rising 
wrath at home born of centuries of op- 
pression and misrule; and, thanks to the 
foresight and courage of a Liberal Minis- 
ter of the Interior, opportunity has been 
given for such a representative gathering 
in St. Petersburg and such a thoroughly 
calm and convincing statement of the 
situation, that the czar must heed the 
facts and sentiments of the hour. In- 
deed, im addition to the formal petition 
of more than a hundred presidents and 
members of zemstvos, he has given a 
personal hearing to four of the leaders 
among them, and has shown so much 
sympathy in manner and speech, that 
there is coming to be a feeling that 
perchance Nicholas II. will have the 
great honor of giving constitutional gov- 
ernment to Russia, as well as the high 
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honor of summoning the first Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague. The zemstvo is a 
government, set up in thirty-six prov- 
inces of European Russia, which admin- 
isters provincial affairs in matters affect- 
ing each district particularly, such as 
drainage, sanitation and education. It 
is made up of representatives of the 
nobility, all enfranchished inhabitants 
save the peasants, and peasant delegates 
elected by district assemblies approved 
by the governor of the province. 

Three facts are to be considered as 
one contemplates the profound alteration 
in government for which the representa- 
tives of the conservative, patriotic, land- 
owning and artisan class now plead. 

First is the Orthodox Church, against 
which Tolstoi inveighs so passionately 
and so justly, which is obscurantist, cor- 
rupt and illiterate, and conceives its life 
to be bound up inseparably with the in- 
terests of the State, and the State as now 
constituted. An ecclesiastical theocracy 
is joined to a political absolutism. It is 
an ecclesiastical organism which, as Har- 
nack says, ‘‘takes the form not of Chris- 
tian product in a Greek dress, but of a 
Greek product in a Christian dress’’; it 
is a body in which ‘“‘no prophet, no re- 
former, no genius has arisen since the 
third century,’’ and from which the forces 
of reform and evolution can expeet little 
or no sympathy today, as they give battle 
to absolutism. Contrast this with the 
place filled by our clergy in our Revolu- 
tion against tyranny. 

Secondly, there is a self-seeking oli- 
garchy or bureaucracy grasping after 
power and wealth, indifferent to the woes 
of the masses or the shattering of mili- 
tary and naval reputations, so long as 
personal or family grip upon office and 
salaries, and both plunder and power re- 
mains with them. From such folk the 
reformers—and the czar—need expect 
naught but hate and obstruction. 

Lastly, there is the absence from the 
Russian national mind of that concep- 
tion of organic law, that constant refer- 
ence to it by rulers and ruled, that notion 
of balance and check in government 
which is so firmly rooted in the English 
and in the modern French mind. ‘You 
are always talking to me of principles, as 
if your public law were anything to me. 
I do not know what it means. What do 
you suppose that all your parchments 
and your treaties signify to me?” said 
Alexander I., Emperor of Russia, to Tally- 
rand, and in so saying described exactly 
the point of view which Russian imperial 
absolutism has tenaciously held. 

The task which destiny imposes on the 
not over robust or bold czar of the mo- 
ment is this: to recognize of a sudden 
that there are such things as abiding prin- 
ciples of State, that ‘‘a parchment”’ sim- 
ilar to the Magna Charta and the Decla- 
ration of Independence must be granted 
to modern Russia, and that pledges once 
given in ‘“‘parchment and _treaties,”’ 
whether given to Russian subjects or 
foreign Powers, have a sanctity not to 
be set aside lightly at the imperial will. 

The czar also has to learn that his ec- 
clesiastical Mephistophelian adviser, M. 
Pobyedonosteff, Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, is in reality a foe to spiritual 
liberty as well as political, and an adviser 
to be put far from the throne, if State 
and Church are to prosper. 
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Moreover, the czar has to resist the 
tremendous pressure from his kinsmen, 
from nobles, from ambitious servants of 
State and from the vast inter-related fab- 
ric of selfish imperial, provincial, military 
and naval officials whose conception of 
the State and its relation to them is: that 
without them it could not exist and for 
them it does exist. 

If against the obstructive power of these 
three forces Nicholas puts his own im- 
perial will because he knows his people 
wish liberty and self-rule, freedom of 
thought and speech, he will give the lie 
to those who think him weak; and write 
his name among the greatest of monarchs 
and best of rulers. 





A Hymn of Assurance 
Luther’s Hymn 





A Mighty Fortress Is Our God 


A mighty Fortress is our God, 
A Bulwark never failing ; 

Our Helper He amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing ; 

For still our ancient foe 

Doth seek to work us woe ; 

His craft and power are great, 

And, armed with cruel hate, 
On earth is not his equal. 


Did we in our own strength confide 
Our striving would be losing ; 

Were not the right man on our side, 
The man of God’s own choosing ; 

Dost ask who that may be? 

Christ Jesus, it is He ; 

Lord Sabaoth His Name, 

From age to age the same, 
And He must win the battle. 


And though this world, with devils filled, 
Should threaten to undo us ; 

We will not fear, for God hath willed 
His truth to triumph through us ; 

The prince of darkness grim— 

We tremble not for him ; 

His rage we can endure, 

For lo! his doom is sure, 
One little word shall fell him. 


That word above all earthly powers, 
No thanks to them, abideth ; 

The Spirit and the gifts are ours 
Through Him who with us sideth ; oa 

Let goods and kindred go, 

This mortal life also; 

The body they may kill ; 

God’s truth abideth still, 
His kingdom is for ever. 











Luther sang the great truths of the Ref- 
ormation into the hearts of the German 
people. ‘‘He ruined more souls by his 
songs than by his sermons,”’ said the Jes- 
uits who tried to undo his work. This, 
the most famous of his hymns, was writ- 
ten about the time when the Reformation 
leaders, meeting at Spires, made their 
united protest against the errors of the 
papacy from which the Protestant move- 
ment took itsname. It became the battle 
song of the people. The poet Heine 
called it the Marseillaise of the Refor- 
mation. In its words and the tune which 
Luther made for it, the strong personal 
faith which belongs to the free churches, 
found congenial utterance. 

The same sense of security in God amid 
the trials and disappointments of earth’s 
life speaks in the eighth chapter of Paul’s 
letter to the Romans. With God upon 
our side no real evil can befall us. All 
things—even those which seem least bear- 
able—work together for our good, The 
assurance of faith is not founded in our 
love to God, but on-his love for us. The 
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question which admits of no doubtful or 
unfavorable answer is Paul’s question: 
** What shall separate us from the love of 
God?’”? The way may be hard for the 
moment, but it leads us home, Only 
our turning back can change confidence 
to distrust. God loves—God is Love— 
he cannot deny himself. 


Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, Dec. 4-10. Rom. 8: 1-39. 








The Moderator’s Tenure of 
Office 
Before the last session of the National 
Council at Des Moines a discussion was 
carried on in the columns of The Congre- 
gationalist as to whether or not the mod- 
erator has any official function other than 
that of presiding over the meetings. The 
question was ably argued by writers on 
both sides. The Congregationalist did 
not commit itself to either side, expect- 
ing that the council would determine the 
matter for itself. It did so, in a resolu- 
tion which leaves no doubt as to its 
meaning and intention. 
Since this action discussion of the mat- 
ter is mainly academic. The Congrega- 
tional churches through their representa- 


tives assembled have chosen Dr. Gladden. 


moderator of the council, have recognized 
this office as continuous for three years 
and have expressed their desire that he 
should use it ‘‘as having a representative 
function,” without authority, in general 
service to the churches. Under these con- 
ditions there is only one course for the 
moderator to take, and that is to put him- 
self at the disposal of the churches as far 
as he is able and as far as they may call 
onhim. This he is doing, and his service 
already is gratefully appreciated. So far 
as appears—and evidences are multiply- 
ing—our churches recognize him as their 
official representative and accord to him 
their confidence without reserve. 

Dr. W. E. Barton in the Advance main- 
tains the position which he and others 
took in the council: that the moderator 
is simply a presiding officer and that his 
official functions are limited to the meet- 
ings over which he is elected to preside. 
Dr. Gladden has replied in the same paper, 
stating his understanding of his office. 
Of course no criticism of Dr. Gladden 
was implied, and the article and the re- 
ply were in a perfectly friendly Christian 
spirit. 

Dr. Barton represents a view which 
may have been that of a majority twenty 
years ago, and which is held today by a 
considerable number who cherish the 
primitive ideas of Congregationalism. 
He holds that according to the constitu- 
tion of the council, each triennial session 
is a council and dies with its own ad- 
journment; that a body which does not 
exist cannot have a moderator as its of- 
ficial representative; that the constitu- 
tion limits the duties of the moderator to 
those of a presiding officer at its triennial 
session. 

It is, in our opinion, probable that the 
framers of that constitution in 1871 re- 
garded each of the triennial councils for 
which they were providing as a body by 
itself. Such had been the National Coun- 
cil of 1865, which provided for no suc- 
cessor. We think Dr. Leonard Bacon 
and Dr. Dexter would have taken this 
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position unhesitatingly. But the char- 
acter of the organization they projected 
and of the denomination which it repre- 
sented was against them, and so would 
have been their own intuitions as the de- 
nomination grew. A saying of one of 
England’s greatest philosophical histo- 
rians applies here: ‘‘In a truly living in- 
stitution, the instinct of development is 
wiser than the utterances of the wis- 
est individual men.’’ The arrangements 
made at the first provided for a perma- 
nent secretary, treasurer and committees 
whose duties were continuous. The con- 
stitution itself did not speak of councils, 
but of successive sessions of one council. 
The official records before us are, ‘‘The 
minutes of the National Council of the 
Congregational churches, ... at the 
eleventh session.’? The council has be- 
come of necessity a continuous body. 
An organization about to die could not— 
at any rate, Congregationally—authori- 
tatively impose a constitution upon an 
organization not to be created till some 
years later. 

The constitution of the National Coun- 
cil is differently interpreted on this point 
by eminent authorities in Congregation- 
alism. This makes it evident that its 
language does not clearly limit the duties 
of the moderator to the sessions of the 
council. The recent session of the coun- 
cil interpreted the constitution unmis- 
takably as permitting the moderator to 
occupy a representative function. It 
chose a man for that office in whose ex- 
perience, wisdom and Christian character 
all the churches have full confidence, 
They severally and collectively reserve to 
themselves the right to approve or disap- 
prove of any specific acts he may do, or 
deliverances he may make. But no doubt 
exists that he will act and speak, when 
he does or says anything as their repre- 
sentative, in a way that will represent 
them faithfully, and promote the pur- 
poses for which they are united in fellow- 
ship. 

It is a fundamental principle of Con- 
gregationalism that the churches can do 
what they find themselves guided by the 
Holy Spirit to do and agree to do. Con- 
stitutions and by-laws are subordinate to 
this principle. In our case they seem to 
be in harmony with it. Our churches 
have a moderator. We do not believe 
that any of them will repudiate him. We 
are no less confident that he will serve 
them with honor and fidelity. 





The Season’s Books for Children 


We give much space this week to the 
season’s books for children which come 
in like a flood to serve the needs of the 
holiday season. No one who reads these 
reviews can doubt either that the study 
to please the boys and girls plays a large 
part in the thought of our people, or that 
American children are diligent readers. 
If they like fiction, or are supposed to 
like it, that is no more than is true of 
their elders. If juvenile fiction does not 
rise to the heights attained by that which 
is provided for their parents, it must be 
remembered that the horizon of the boy 
or girl is not as wide. And, by way of 
compensation, this juvenile fiction never 
falls so low as the depths in which some 
of the writers of grown-up stories like to 
wallow and disport themselves. 
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Not only have these many writers 
spent their strength for the amusement 
and instruction of the boys and girls, but 
the illustrators have labored to please 
the eye and supplement the text. We 
are able, fortunately, to give a much 
more immediate idea of their accom- 
plishment, in columns too crowded for 
literary quotation, with prints which we 
owe to the kind co-operation of the pub- 
lishers. And on the whole we can praise 
this side of the work more unreservedly 
than the literary side. Remembering the 
illustrations which were offered to the 
childhood of the last generation, in wealth 
of motive, humor, skill of composition 
and beauty of reproduction the advance 
is wonderful. | 

It would perhaps be an impertinence to 
dogmatize upon the qualities which should 
guide parents and friends in choosing 
books as gifts for children. The opinions 
of our reviewers will help to an estimate 
of the relative values to be attached to 
these publications of the season. But it 
must be remembered that it is neither 
possible to characterize a story in the 
brief space available, unless it is either 
very good or very bad, nor to indicate 
relative values accurately. But we may 
suggest that in our opinion the value of 
stories for children is rather in their at- 
mosphere than in their scene or subject. 

We want our children to keep good 
company in books as well as life, but 
good company is not always company 
of our own kind. Manliness, a sense of 
reality, a serious view of life, which is most 
compatible with humor and rollicking fun 
—these we want in the tone of the story 
and in the characters who appear in its 
pages. Stories made by a formula, full of 
puppets dressed to look like men and 
women, airing a second-hand morality,. 
and with no grip on life, however much 
history or information they are loaded 
down with, are books which can have no 
good effect upon the minds of children. 





In Brief 


Temple College, Philadelphia, conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity on Charles Wag- 
ner last week. Another remove from the 
simplicity of life which he champions. ‘“ Dr. 
Charles Wagner ”’! 


We do not believe that President Roosevelt 
or the Republican party will care to or dare 
to suppress further investigation of the Smoot 
case with all its implications as to the power 
and machinations of Mormonism. 





Texas has seen a large mass meeting of Chris- 
tian leaders of every sect, from all parts of 
the state, to plan for divorce reform, present 
conditions having provoked revulsion among 
those who love purity and family integrity. 


One may or may not admire Mr. Tom Wat- 
son of Georgia, leader of the Populists of the 
South, but one cannot help admiring the per- 
sistency with which he keeps pilloring ‘‘ Tom 
Taggart, the gambling-hell man of Indiana.” 


Dr. Hillis’s summary on page 814 of the 
results of the recent meetings in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, is notable for what it 
reveals of his own yearning to have the spirit- 
ual fire leap from city to city until the whole 
land is aflame. \ 


If the relatives ef the youth at the Mark 
Hopkins Institute of Art, San Francisco, who 
lies paralyzed as the result of hazing by his 
fellow-students will prosecute them as crimi- 
nals, they will do the cause of education in 
this country a benefit. 
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Omaha has been stirred profoundly by the 
assassination of a servant of its Civic Federa- 
tion, whose pertinacity in fighting vice has 
made him enemies and caused his death. The 
new issues will call for martyrs, just as the 
antislavery movement did. 





Dr. J. E. Rankin, formerly president of 
Howard University, who died in Cleveland, 
Monday, figured prominently for many years 
in the life of the denomination. We shall 
allude further to him next week, as well as 
to Hon. E. R. Burpee of Bangor, Me., who 
died last week. 





Now that President Roosevelt has presented 
the author of The Simple Life so handsomely 
to the American people, Pastor Wagner will 
no doubt laud to his French fellow-country- 
men the author of The Strenuous Life. These 
two volumes bound in one would come near 
to being the ideal classic for both nations. 





The Christmas magazines are gay with color 
and replete with interesting material but you 
may read every one of them from cover to 
cover and find nothing more inspiring than 
Norman Duncan’s sketch in Harper’s of that 
great ‘“‘human,” and old friend of The Con- 
gregationalist, Dr. Grenfell of the Labrador 
mission. 


The evangelistic movement in progress in 
Springfield, Mass., is making good use of Dr. 
Robert A. Hume of India, now sojourning 
while on furlough in Springfield, the city of 
his boyhood. He has been conducting special 
noonday services; and is as skillful in present- 
ing Christian truth to an American as to an 
Indian audience. 





The President’s election is received with as 
hearty expressions of approval by the press 
of Europe as by that in the United States. 
The London Statist regards it as a harbinger 
of increased stability and prosperity every- 
where. It says that ‘“‘everybody will know 
that a strong man is ready not only to main- 
tain the rights of his own country but also to 
make respected the rights of neutrals in gen- 
eral and to throw all his influence into the 
seale in favor of civilization and humanity.” 





No one sufficiently instructed in the 
Catholic faith, and in perfect mental and 
bodily condition, has ever yet left tue Cath- 
olic Church in quest of a better religion. 
Thus does the Pilot attempt to break the 
force of the “‘rumored apostasy” of Miss 
Caldwell that was, the founder of the Cath- 
olic University at Washington. She, it inti- 
mates, is nervously deranged. It is an ancient 
device—this calling folks mad who do and 
say unpleasant things. 





One of the most vigorous of the various de- 
partments of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation is that concerned with art and music, 
of which Prof. Waldo S. Pratt of Hartford is 
the efficient executive secretary. It proposes 
to have a meeting at the Brick Church, New 
York, Dee. 6, at 2.30 Pp. M., to which it hopes 
all interested in its special province will come. 
Weare glad to see such signs of healthy life 
in this branch of the R. E. A. work. The 
other fifteen or sixteen departments, from 
some of which the public expects a great deal, 
may have to look out for their laurels. 





The town of Randolph, Mass., had this year 
what seems to us a unique observance of the 
Thanksgiving season. This was a civic gath- 
ering in the Town Hall on Sunday evening, 
under the auspices of the selectmen. It was 
largely attended by representatives of the 
various churches, all but the Baptist giving 
up their service in favor of the union one. 
There were addresses by the Congregational 
and Unitarian pastors and by the superin- 
tendent of schools on the origin of Thanks- 
giving and the reasons for thankfulness. It 
is proposed to have a similar civic gathering 
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on the Sunday evening preceding Patriots’ 
Day. 





The Post Office Department is using com- 
mendable zeal in excluding certain minor Ger- 
man State lotteries from operation in this 
country. These are tolerated by the Stateand 
by public opinion there, and would like to 
batten on our credulous and well-to-do public. 
Our insistence that the State of Panama must 
end its lottery adjunct is causing some fric- 
tion between us and that republic, but the re- 
sult is certain. We must stand in Latin- 
America, so far as we affect it, directly or 
indirectly, not only for supression of revolu- 
tions, sanitary perfection and the like, but also 
for a higher code of morals, included in which 
will be an end to lotteries. 





Latest born of Congregational journals is 
the Oklahoma Outlook, M. D. Coats, King- 
fisher, managing editor. It seems to have 
caught the temper and point of view of the 
National Council, and comes out unequivocally 
in the first number favoring any method which 
will make fellowship a real, vital thing among 
the isolated churches of the West. ‘*‘ We must 
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devise a form of Congregationalism in which 
the duties of fellowship will be as fully recog- 
nized as are the privileges of liberty,’”’ is its 
watchword. It favors the plan of making as- 
sociations councils charged with power to or- 
dain ministers and conserve ministerial stand- 
ing. 





Points Worth Noting 


Connecticut’s Forward Movement in Reli- 
gious Education (page 838). 


A gospel procession in Brooklyn. (Both 
Sides the Brooklyn Bridge, page 835). A con- 
tinuous procession passes city churches on 
Sunday. Is it not better to have these people 
march into the churches than away from 
them ? 

Features of modern church life in and around 
New York: Open-air meetings, parade, brass 
bands, glee clubs, orchestra, automcbile cam- 
paign, gymnasium, illuminated roof garden, 
private theatricals, tennis and skating rink. 
(Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge, page 835). 
If these accessories have moving power, then 
religion in that region ought to go with a rush. 





The ‘TorreyAlexanier Miidion' in Stille’ 


Opinions Pro and Con 


Rev. R. A. Torrey of Chicago, with his sing- 
ing associate, Mr. Alexander, recently closed 
a campaign of four weeks’ services at Cardiff, 
Wales. Large crowds attended the meetings. 
On the last Sunday evening one of the minis- 
ters assisting preached, deploring the extent 
to which Dr. Torrey was being misunderstood 
and even misrepresented. The mission is 
attracting as much attention as ever, and 
among the greatest results reported of the 
last winter’s campaign were those in Birming- 
ham and Bristol. The British Weekly has 
asked the leading pastors in both cities to 
what extent the mission has strengthened 
the churches and prints a full page of replies. 
These include wide variety of testimony. 
The majority of the pastors do not find any 
permanent gain to their own churches corre- 
sponding to the efforts made and the accounts 
published while the meetings were held. Sey- 
eral express the hope that other churches have 
benefited more than theirs and some believe 
there has been a general spiritual quickening. 
Others testify to great good resulting to them- 
selves and considerable, though not unusually 
large additions to the churches. Criticisms 
are for the most part friendly and some com- 
mendations are enthusiastic. The character 
of the replies is indicated by these extracts: 


We have benefited by the mission both in 
the addition of members and in the spiritual 
tone of the church. Twenty five names were 
sent to me as having made their decision for 
Christ. Eight have been or are now being 
received into church fellowship. The rest are 
mostly children, and a small number have 
apparently lapsed. 


In my own church several members testified 
to blessings received, but I do not know of 
any additions to membership, and the names 
sent to me turned out disappointing. 


I know of many genuine cases of conversion. 
I know of homes that have been brightened, 
of parents that have been gladdened, and on 
the whole I thank God for the Torrey-Alex- 
ander mission. 


There weretwo sources from which numbers 
of ‘‘ converts’? were taken which I should 
regard as altogether unreliable. I mean the 
midnight serv ce and the service for children. 
The midnight service was the saddest sight [ 
have ever seen as a Christian worker. There 
would be about (I am speaking from memory) 
5,000 people, chiefly men, present, a very large 
majority in an advanced state of intoxication. 
During the service the confusion was in the 
truest sense appalling. Foul words of inter- 
ruption were frequent, and more than once 


men were ina state bordering upon fighting. 
But when Dr. Torrey invited the men to come 
forward who wished to decide for Christ it 
seemed as though every man would crowd the 
platform whilst in a condition utterly unfit to 
take such a great deci-ion. These were tabu- 
lated, I believe, as ‘‘ results.” 


I was closely identified with the Torrey- 
Alexander mission held in Birmingham in 
February of this year, and have nothing but 
good to say of it. Several who are now my 
best workers were converted during the mis- 
sion, and the influence of the mission upon the 
young men of my school and congregation was 
very great. 


The names of twenty inquirers were sent to 
me from the mission. Half of these were 
already members of our church. Several of 
them were taking an interest in our work. 
They show about the same interest now, 
neither more nor less. Others were unsatis- 
factory members, and they are as unsatisfac- 
tory as ever. The other half of the names 
were persons who were not in membership 
with us. Of these, one has become a member, 
and the rest, though visited and appealed to, 
have either been lost sight of or hold aloof 
from us. 


These statements are taken from letters of 
pastors of Baptist, Wesleyan, Primitive Meth- 
odist and Congregational churches, and fairly 
represent the general judgment of the minis- 
ters. The replies of Congregational pas- 
tors of Bristol, who are known to some extent 
in this country, are added. Rev. H. Arnold 
Thomas, Highbury Congregational church, 
writes: 


I cannot say that any appreciable effect was 
produced, so far as my knowledge goes, on my 
own church by Dr. Torrey’s mission. I am 
bound to say this, since you ask the question, 
though I should be sorry to be thought to speak 
disparagingly of an effort which, [ trust, may 
have proved useful to many. 


Two other Congregational ministers of Brtstol 
give these much more favorable testimonies: 


In my own church (which is slightly remote 
from the mission center), out of seventeen 
names handed to me, I have admitted ten to 
church membership, useful, sound, genuine 
instances of conversion. 


The Great Day alone will reveal and register 
the results of the mission; but it did me good, 
and I believe that tens of thousands of others 
in this city shared like blessing, and will 
praise God through all eternity for our mission 
in May last. 


- 
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The Harvestings of Half 
a Century 





What I Have Gained from 


Teaching 


By Justice David J. Brewer 


Bible A Personal Testimony 
from a Member of the 


Supreme Court 











[Justice D. J. Brewer of 
the Federal Supreme 
Court was born in 
Smyrna, Asia Minor, his 
father and mother being 
American Board mission- 
aries to Turkey. His 
mother was a sister of 
David Dudley, Stephen 
J., Henry M. and Cyrus 
W. Field. Justice Brew- 
er’s practice of law began in Leavenworth, 
Kan., and once in his profession his rise was 
rapid, passing from municipal to State, and 
from State Supreme Court to Federal Circuit 
and finally to the Federal Supreme Court 
bench in 1899. In 1896 he served on the Ven- 
ezuela boundary commission, and in 1899 as 
@ member of the British-Venezuela arbitra- 
tion tribunal. These appointments to rep- 
resentative extra-judicial bodies indicate the 
high position he has as a jurist. He is a 
prominent layman, serving in the First Con- 
gregational Church, Washington, D. C. He 
lends his influence and name freely to worthy 
Christian enterprises.— EDITORS. | 





For over fifty years I have been con- 
nected with Sunday schools as scholar 
or teacher. During twelve of the years 
passed since I came to Washington I 
have met a class of adults and with them 
studied the sacred Volume. And now, 
cui bono? And this question is asked as 
@ personal one; not how or how much it 
has affected others, but what profit has 
it been to me? Have the hours spent 
in such study been wasted? Is the only 
compensation in the thought of doing 
good and the hope that others have been 
helped? These are not to be belittled 
and as we draw near to the evening of 
life we rejoice more and more in them. 
But independently of them have come 
certain great rewards. 


A GROWTH OF TOLERANCE 


First, I have learned to have a greater 
tolerance of the views of others in re- 
spect to the meaning of different portions 
of the Book. There is ample room for 
theological differences. The wonder is 
not that there are so many sects, but 
that there are so few. Perhaps experi- 
ence in the deliberations of an appellate 
court has added to this tolerance. So 
opposing are the views announced in such 
conferences by men of unquestioned abil- 
ity and integrity as naturally lead one 
although strong in his own convictions 
to respect the views entertained by others. 
Take the recent Insular Cases, for in- 
stance. It is hard for me to understand 
how any one can find in the Constitution 
(written by men who had just finished a 
wearisome and protracted war to rid 
themselves of colonial subjection to Great 
Britain) the grant of power to Congress 
to hold other peoples in like colonial 
subjection. No such grant is stated in 
terms. All powers not granted are ex- 
pressly reserved to the people. And yet 
gentlemen whom I respect for their learn- 
ing and ability and whose integrity is not 
open to question assert that they find the 
grant of such power written by implica- 





tion into that instrument. If such a re- 
sult be possible in the construction of 
so short and unambiguous a document as 
the Constitution, how many more differ- 
ences of opinion may rightfully be ex- 
pected in respect to the interpretation of 
so large a book as the Bible, written as 
it was in different ages by different pens? 

But this is a matter of theology rather 
than of religion, of creed or mode of gov- 
ernment and not of life. We may be 
Baptists or Congregationalists, Catholic 
or Protestant, but all are Christian. 

The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 


Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is gone. 


CONTACT WITH CHOICE LITERATURE 


Second, study of the Bible has given 
familiarity with the best specimens of 
literary composition. While some of it 
is historical, chronological, dry state- 
ment of fact, yet no book ever written 
has more lofty imagery, such appealing 
poetry, or displays such exquisite selec- 
tion of choicest words and phrases in 
expressing highest thoughts. In what 
book of verse is there a sweeter poetic 
gem than the Twenty-third Psalm, and 
where can be found statelier steppings of 
thought than in some of the chapters of 
Isaiah? No volume isso frequently drawn 
from. None furnishes such apt and use- 
ful quotations, Take the best English 
writings and they contain more quota- 
tions from the Bible than from any other 
book. Who has not heard the not in- 
frequent sneer of ‘‘the book so often 
quoted and so seldom read.”” In my own 
writings I am its constant debtor. Even 
in legal opinions (and they are generally 
dry and colorless) I have often found 
some sentence in the Bible to give em- 
phasis to my thought and vigor to the 
argument. 


GOD’S MESSAGE TO MAN 


Third, its study gives assurance that 
it is what it purports to be—a message 
from God to man, It carries within it- 
self the evidence of its truthfulness. 
Doubtiess there have been interpola- 
tions. The chronological accuracy of 
the arrangement of its several parts may 
be questioned. All our treasures are 
held in earthly vessels, and it is no ex- 
ception. There may have been additions 
and omissions, and yet notwithstanding 
all this the student of the book is more 
and more impressed with its verity. It 
is called the ‘‘inspired word.” Inspira- 
tion may not extend to its history or 
chronology. But it is not a mere work 
of the imagination, a fancy picture or col- 
lection of myths. It contains the truth 
of God written by men charged with that 
duty and profoundly impressed with the 
solemnity of their work. It bears the 
stamp of verity and is prophetic of im- 
mortality. 


PARABOLIC PASSAGES 


Fourth, the more I study it, the more 
thoroughly am I persuaded that many of 


the passages about which dispute has 
raged and which are apparently narra- 
tives of fact will be proved to be in the 
nature of parable, and true only in the 
sense that the spiritual thought or rela- 
tionship suggested by them is true. At 
one time the general belief was in the 
literal accuracy of the account of crea- 
tion and of the fall of man. Science de- 
nies this and its denial is the general be- 
lief today, but though literally false it is 
allegorically true. The account in Gene- 
sis of the six days of creation is but an 
outline sketch of the gradual fitting up of 
the world for tie habitation of man, the 
general truth of which science continues 
to affirm ; and the story of the temptation 
and fall is an allegory by which the be- 
ginning of sin in the world is pictured, 
lust being the first sin, and the woman 
the temptation but not thetempter. Lit- 
erally false they are allegorically true, 
and I can but think that other passages 
now criticised will yet be found in the 
same category of literal falsehood and al- 
legorical truth. 


THE ONE GOD 


Fifth, one thing which is clearly dis- 
closed by its teaching is the fact and the 
unity of a divine being. Science, dealing 
with material things, does not find him 
and therefore is agnostic. The ignorant 
faith of heathen lands multiplies the di- 
vinities, but the clear voice of the Bible 
affirms the existence of One, the Power 
outside ourselves which makes for right- 
eousness, the infinite spirit back of the 
physical universe, the Jehovah of the 
Jews, the God of the Christian. 


UNIQUENESS OF JESUS 


Sixth, more and more am I convinced 
that Jesus of Nazareth came into this 
world as a revelation of the purpose and 
character of that divine being, that he 
was so lifted up above his fellows in char- 
acter and knowledge and so related to the 
infinite one as properly to be called his 
son. Whether the story of his concep- 
tion and birth shall hereafter be counted 
as an allegory or remain as a miraculous 
fact, he is the one through whom the in- 
finite has communicated directly with 
man, I donot stop with the admiration 
which the French agnostic, Renan, gives 
when he says: 

‘* Whatever may be the surprises of the 
future, Jesus will never be surpassed. 
His worship will grow young without 
ceasing; his legend will call forth tears 
without end; his sufferings will melt the 
noblest heart; all ages will proclaim that 
among sons of men there is born none 
greater than Jesus.” 

He stands in life above men by virtue 
of a relationship to the infinite not pos- 
sessed by others. He is in a most real 
sense the incarnation of the divine. His 
words are not those of one who is ig- 
norant of the unseen and guesses at the 
future. He speaks whereof he knows. 
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‘“‘Wever man spake like this man.”’ 
Whether his words be those of wrath 
denouncing hypocrisy and sin, or of com- 
fort encouraging the sad and weary; 
whether he be speaking of this life and 
its duties or pointing to a life unseen, the 
more I study them the stronger my faith 
that they come directly from the source 
of infinite truth. Through them all I 
hear the echo of the divine voice. “Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest,” is not the 
eall of a man to men. The Beatitudes 
are more than the declarations of human 
wisdom. The Golden Rule is a divine phi- 
losophy of life. ‘‘In my father’s house 
are many mansions... . I go to prepare 
a place for you,’’ is a promise of other 
than earthly home. I do not wonder at 
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the comfort they bring. I can under- 
stand how the weary washerwoman cheer- 
ily sings: 

With a Saviour for a friend 

Who will keep me to the end. 

I have stood at the partings of death, 
heard the last good-by, seen the white- 
ness, felt the silence, and know the com- 
fort in that hour of awful loneliness of 
the apostle’s song of triumph: ‘“‘ For this 
eorruptible must put on incorruption; 
and this mortal must put on immortality. 
. . . Death is swallowed up in victory.” 


THE ONE BOOK 


Finally, I have learned to believe in it 
not as one book, but as The Book. It is 
the one volume which in its uplifting 
power over the race is permanent. Books 
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of science vary from generation to gener- 
ation. Theories and forms of govern- 
ment come and go. Codes of law are 
modified by changing conditions of social 
and business life. Literature loses much 
of its power. The classics are found in 
forgotten shelves. Homer is no longer 
sung in the streets. Aristotle and Plato, 
Seneca and Bacon are known to only the 
student. But more and more does the 
Bible enter into the life of the race. Its 
copies are multiplied. Its power over 
man increases. The world is being sub- 
dued by its message. Humanity finds ‘in 
it alone that which satisfies every need. 
Childhood and old age alike find comfort 
in its pages. It is the great uplifting 
force in the world. It is the everlasting 
voice of God upon earth. 





An Estimate of Their 
Influence Locally 








The Brooklyn Evangelistic Meetings 


By Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D. 


The Broader Bearings of 
the Movement 











The entire inception of the meetings in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, was novel 
and unusual. Last summer, when I in- 
vited Mr. Dawson to lecture in Brooklyn, 
nothing was further from my thought 
than a mission in the old church. In- 
deed, there was nothing in the tradition 
of Plymouth to suggest the plan, and no 
lamp of experience offered light or guid- 
ance. The mission came about in a per- 
fectly natural and simple way. One even- 
ing Mr. Dawson rehearsed to me the story 
of the movement in Highbury Quadrant 
Church, London, that had done so much 
for his people and himself. It then oc- 
curred to me that a like mission, under 
Mr. Dawson’s direction, would be a feasi- 
ble and promising thing. Once the proj- 
ect had been fully stated, the people rose 
to the plan with instant enthusiasm and 
unanimity. The meetings began on Nov. 
18, and ended Nov. 20. On the Monday 
evening following, a great farewell meet- 
ing was held, and a loving cup was pre- 
sented to Mr. Dawson by his friends in 
Plymouth Church. 

In retrospect, the meetings were suc- 

cessful in the highest degree, and ac- 

complished all and more than what had 

been anticipated by the pastor and offi- 

cials of Plymouth Church. 
EVANGELISM PLUS CULTURE 

From the beginning, Mr. Dawson’s ser- 
mons took a strong hold upon Plymouth 
Church. Our people have long known 
Mr. Dawson as an author, but the evan- 
gelistic note in his sermons stirred won- 
der and surprise. To an unusual degree, 
Mr. Dawson represents evangelism plus 
culture. We had expected a thoughtful 
sermon, a pure, simple and polished style, 
with solidity of argument, but we had 
not expected that inner flame that burns 
without consuming. Yet it was this 
warmth, this emotional fervor and this 
power to stir the feelings and persuade 
to action that made his work so successful. 
Striking, also, was the contrast between 
the old evangelism and the new. For 
many years Plymouth Church has stood 
aloof from the evangelism that empha- 
sizes the historicity of Jonah, the verbal 
inspiration of the Song of Solomon, 
the terrors of future punishment, the 
portrayal of death-bed experiences, not 


to mention many other elements even 
more objectionable. From our viewpoint, 
Henry Drummond was the ideal evan- 
gelist. In him were blended culture and 
enthusiasm. Mr. Drummond’s addresses 
in Plymouth Church, and in the colleges 
and universities of the country, won our 
brightest minds, and the college students 
went over to him in a solid band. 

But before Mr. Dawson had concluded 
his first sermon, we all recognized that 
the era of the new evangelism was fully 
come. If the literary method appealed to 
the intellect, the truth was so used as to 
stir the feelings and transform the life. 
No sermons could be more reasonable, 
from the viewpoint of the scholar. This 
fact explains the quality, as well as the 
size of his audiences. Night after night 
Mr. Dawson was heard by jurists, .law- 
yers, editors, bankers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, educators—the very best peo- 
ple, from every standpoint, made up his 
congregation. Two-thirds of his audi- 
ence were men, and they were the men 
who do things and control the life of this 
great city. The working men, unfortu- 
nately, were not largely represented, but 
those who did come heard him gladly. 


THE SUBJECTS CHOSEN 


Mr. Dawson is a past master in the art 
of putting things. He understands the 
homiletic method, his subjects were 
simple, but they captured the imagina- 
tion. He began with Our Duty to the 
Bystander, a sermon in which he madea 
powerful plea for aggressive work, and 
the mobilization of the forces of wealth 
and culture, in the interest of poverty, 
ignorance and sin. He then preached on 
The Unavoidable Christ, on The Courage 
to Forget, on Nicodemus and the Doc- 
trine of the Two Chances, on The Last 
Step, on To the Uttermost, on The Sons 
of the Tabernacle, on The Seasons of the 
Soul. Really topical, the sermons always 
seemed to be expositional. There was a 
charm, a freshness, a raciness about the 
development of the theme that was cap- 
tivating, and held the attention to the 
last word. 

Another thing that surprised every- 
body was Mr. Dawson’s familiarity with 
the American people, the American spirit 
and the American life. If he had been 


born and reared in New York, he could 
scarcely have been more at home in his 
discussions. Worthy of all praise, too, is 
the fact that his sermons read well, in their 
appeal to the eye. For, strange ks it may 
seem, these balanced and symmetrical 
sermons are printed exactly as they were 
taken by expert stenographers. The full 


reports of the meetings are to be pub- — 


lished in book form, and I venture the 
judgment that these sermons, largely ex- 
tempore, will be only less successful as 
printed discourses. 


LETTERS 


From night to night Mr. Dawson read 
the letters and requests for prayer that 
had been sent in. These letters came 
from every class and station in life. In- 
deed, it gave me no little shock to dis- 
cover the tragedies behind the cloak of 
respectability, seeming prosperity and 
happiness. A mother asked prayer for 
her only son, a boy of twenty, who had 
just been arrested and sent to jail. A 
father besought help for his erring daugh- 
ter, wives wrote about their husbands, 
some of whom were being ruined by 
drink, some of whom had been guilty of 
crime, and thus far had evaded exposure. 
One could not read these letters from day 
to day without realizing that society, 
even in its best estate, is much like 
Mount Vesuvius—villas, villages, orange 
groves, flower gardens, wheat fields, on 
the outside, yet just within, only the red- 
hot lava. 

At the close of the sermon Mr. Dawson 
held a five-minutes’ silent prayer service, 
during which those who desired prayer 
for themselves or others rose to their 
feet. After the first night, a score or 
more rose at every service. It should be 
added that every day Plymouth Church 
was open from two until six ; the families 
were asked to go to their own pews, and 
in silence kneel in prayer for themselves, 
the members of their own households 
and their church. 

This deepening of the spiritual life, this 


emphasis of the things of the soul, was 
the greatest result of the meetings. 


As a matter of fact, not only were no 
ecards distributed, no statements made 
about the number of people interested, 
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and no count made, but everything was 
done that made for quietness and depth 
of conviction. 
individual, and the individual was left 
with himself and his God. 


MR. DAWSON’S FITNESS FOR THIS WORK 


Now that Mr. Dawson’s American tour 
is ended, and he has returned to England, 
I think the judgment of all his American 
friends is that he ought to undertake the 
work of an evangelist. Everything goes 
to prove the soundness of this conclusion. 
Witness his reception in Boston, by the 
Ministers’ Meeting in New York, at Des 
Moines and at various clubs of ministers 
in Brooklyn. His printed sermons, also, 
have had a great influence. The Brook- 
lyn Eagle has given a solid page daily, 
for nine days, to the verbatim reports 
of the meetings in Plymouth Church— 
something altogether unprecedented in 
journalism. Plainly, Mr. Dawson has all 
the gifts that make for success in this 
most important task. 


LESSONS OF THE WEEK 


Some of the more obvious lessons of 
the meetings are these: (1) people are 
more interested in the great problems of 
the soul and personal religion, when ade- 
quately presented, than they are in plays, 
opera, horse shows, society entertain- 
ments, business, comfort and rest, or any- 
thing whatsoever. (2) men and women 
will go to church night after night, if 
only the great truths of Jesus Christ are 
presented in a thoughtful and convinc- 
ing sermon, by a man in whose sincérity 
and personal worth they have full confi- 
dence. (8) the people are tired of mam- 
monism, worldliness, luxury and pleasure, 


. for the so-called ‘‘successful’’ man and 


woman have been chiefly in evidence dur- 
ing these meetings. (4) the interest in 
the higher religious life has seemed to 
be all but universal, and plainly the coun- 
try is on the eve of a great religious awak- 
ening. (5) the best evangelist is a good 
pastor and preacher. (6) successful meet- 
ings can be carried on without great 
choirs, without pathetic music, without 
machinery or an expensive organization. 
No service could be more bare and sim- 
ple and severe than these services, where 
the people sang four of the great hymns, 
united in the Lord’s Prayer and in silent 
prayer, heard a sermon, in silence lin- 
gered for a few minutes and in reverent 
silence went away. — 

Certain considerations, also, havé sug- 
gested themselves. Plainly, some of our 
best preachers have the evangelistic gift, 
only it is latent and undeveloped, and 
the hour has come for these men to find 
themselves. Further, the ministers of a 
given region ought to come together at 
some central point for a conference, lay 
out the winter’s work, counsel together, 
plan an aggressive campaign, and return 
home to harvest what has been sown dur- 
ing other years. 

The great need is courage, faith and 
enthusiasm, and the preaching that aims 
at immediate results. 

I am fully persuaded that one winter cf 

evangelism by our pastors would revo- 

lutionize the churches— 


not to mention the ministers. We ought 
to have another Pentecost—we may have 
it, we must have it, and we will have it— 
for God is abroad in the land, moving 
upon all the people. 


The appeal was to the. 
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Frank Newhall White, Union Park’s New Pastor 


A Western Appreciation 


BY REV. BERNARD G. MATTSON, YANKTON, 
Ss. D. 


With healthy scorn of frivolous gossip or 
fulsome flattery, we ask, Who is this man? 
Not of curiosity, but of the genuine desire to 
recognize the strengthening of our leadership 
and the broadening of our fellowship. It is 
only in this sense and with this purpose that 
I am willing to take the affectionate liberties 
of a friend with the personality of Rev. Frank 
Newhall White, D. D., the new pastor of 
Union Park Church, Chicago. 

Dr. White is an Iowan by birth and the son 
of a Congregational minister, Rev. Lorenzo J. 
White. He was educated in the public schools 
of St. Paul, Minn., took preparatory and col- 
lege courses at Ripon College, Wisconsin, 
whence he was graduated at the age of twenty. 
On completing his theological course at An- 
dover, three years later, he was for five years 
pastor at Hancock, Mich. This was followed 
by seven years’ foreign missionary service in 
Japan, from which he was recalled in 1893 by 





REV. FRANK NEWHALL WHITE 


parental bereavement and filial duties. Pas- 
torates at Burlington, Io., and Cheyene, Wyo., 
preceded the four fruitful years at Sioux City. 

Two decades of youth and a quarter century 
of manhood bring Dr. White at the age of 
forty-six to as large a task, as rich an oppor- 
tunity and as royal a welcome as can be offered 
by Congregational Chicago. There should be 
no secret about the manner of his coming. 
With a wisdom worthy of wide emulation, the 
seeking church cast its eyes upon a man ear- 
nestly at work, who was wasting no time in 
anxious scanning of the far horizon of other 
fields. ‘‘ A plain case of steal,” said some of the 
Sioux City people, voicing their first impulse 
of dismay and sorrow. ‘‘ We have no right to 
stand in the way of this larger summons,” 
was the later and generous utterance voiced 
at the dismissing council. 

The man whose happy lot it is to stand 
“between two boundless seas’’ of affection 
behind and welcome before is a genuine man of 
the people. An indefatigable student of books 
and above all of the Book, he could not be a 
bookish man if he tried. Something of the 
mystic there is in the man but nothing of the 
recluse. The man in the street hegets close to 
and interprets always in terms of real friend- 
ship, good will and good cheer, coupled with 
an unforced and sympathetic appreciation of 
the other man’s point of view. Catholicity 
better than tolerance describes Dr. White’s 
attitude toward both men and ideas. Men of 
large business enterprists and men of labor 
unions have sought his word of counsel and 
received him as a friend. Jews and Unita- 
rians found more than one occasion for an 
expression of real religious fellowship from 
this loyal evangelical minister of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. There are ways and ways of 
being a defender of the faith. 

In the realm of thought, theological, scien- 
tific and literary, Dr. White is an eager and 


receptive student. His preaching, however, 
moves in the atmosphere of the great verities 
that are out of the range of controversy. To 
preach is his passion. To preach better is his 
one ambition with the passing of the years; 
and that better, as he conceives it, consists in 
“making God more real, in winning men to 
Christ and in bracing them for the day’s work 
by such an aquaintance with God that they 
shall greet both the seen and the unseen with 
a cheer.” : 

We of the circle of his friends in the min- 
istry hereabout feel ourselves the richer for 
his rich capacity for friendship and for his 
happy blending in both manhood and minis- 
try of the apostolic and the modern note. 


The Installation 


A very large council convened Nov. 22 to 
install Dr. White as pastor. In addition to 
the usual letters containing the call and its 
acceptance, letters were presented from the 
Union Park Church to the Sioux City church 
giving the reasons why the Chicago chureh 
had ventured to ask the pastor of the Iowa 
church to leave his field and the appreciative 
response to this letter. Rev. F. W. Hodgdon 
of Des Moines was moderator. The paper 
read by the pastor-elect was so direct and 
spiritual that no one cared to ask a question. 
The public exercises were enjoyed by a large 
audience. The sermon was by Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus from the text, 1 Cor. 10: 4, “* And 
did all drink the same spiritual drink.” Other 
parts were by Drs. Sturtevant, Loba and 
Barton, and Rev. Pearse Pinch of the Forest- 
ville church, and a lifelong friend. 

Dr. White has made a favorable impression 
upon all who have met him. The church and 
congregation are thoroughly united in him, 
and feel that they have entered upon a period 
of their history which promises to be as use- 
ful as that under the gratefully remembered 
pastorate of Dr. Noble. 

The presence of college presidents was one 
of the features of the council. Presidents 
Eaton of Beloit, Bradley of Grinnell, Hughes 
of Ripon and George of the seminary were 
there, and half a dozen professors besides. 
If New England Church soon secures a pastor, 
our churches in Chicago will feel themselves 
once more fully equipped for work, and will 
gird themselves for service this winter with a 
confidence which has been lacking for more 
than a year. 


Chicago, Nov. 26. FRANKLIN. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


Admiral Togo is conspicuous among Japa- 
nese who Live become Christians during the 
latter dispensation, because he is a Roman 
Catholic. 


Ogdensburg, N. Y., has had a revival com- 
pelling the attention of the city, closing all 
saloons and business houses. It was led by 
Rey. John H. Elliott of New York, who re- 
cently labored in Massachusetts. 

It is said that the Russian archbishop of the 
Orthodox Greek Church, stationed in Man- 
churia, says that responsibility for Kussia’s 
sacrifices and humiliations must rest with 
Russian administrators in the far East. He 
deplores the lightheartedness and dissolute- 
ness of the Russian officers and the State’s 
employees whom he has met. 


The attention of peace committees, minis- 
ters, superintendents of Bible schools and 
other Christian workers is called to the third 
Sunday in December (the 18th), which has by 
agreement of peace organizations been set 
apart as a day when the thoughts of all may 
properly be summed to the subject of peace. 
It is hoped that on this day special efforts will 
be made to inculcate from a Christian point of 
view the great principles of peace. 
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The Conversation Cnetae 


After Vacation—What 


OW that the vacation sea- 


son is entirely over, and 
the latest and last and final 
vacation letter printed, it 
is proper for us Cornerers 
to ask, What next? In 
Yankee land, you know, 
it takes a question to an- 
swer a question—this is 
the way I thought of it. 
Remembering just now 
@ that some one asked me 
the other day the age of 
the Conversation Corner, I have looked in 
the first Corner volume—and, lo and be- 
hold, the very day on which I am writing is 
its birthday! How old? Youcan’t guess 
—older than any of you children—eight- 
een years old! It occupied only a small 
corner of the big old Congregationalist 
page of that time, but the special point 
from the start was the interrogation 
point, and the use of it to learn things 
urged upon the children. 

Of course you do not remember that 
we began with a boy’s ? about angora 
cats—and we have had cats, and cats, and 
cats, ever since! While I was writing 
that first Corner, ‘“‘a bright little tele- 
graph boy”? came to the door, and the 
cat ? was repeated to him. In a store, 
a few days ago, I happened to notice that 
the large, fine-looking man who was wait- 
ing on me had the same name as that 
telegraph boy’s, and I asked if he knew 
anything about him, telling him the year. 
He thought a moment and said that he 
was the boy himself! 

Well, those first Cornerers are all grown- 
up men and women now, but there are 
still boys and girls, eight, ten, twelve, 
fourteen years old, whose nature and 
pleasure and duty it is to ask questions. 
As I see them on the trolley or passing 
my house every morning to school, I won- 
der whether they have in mind the ‘‘sign 
of the Corner’’—to ask something, learn 
something, acquire something. That is 
what school is for! For you who are 
young and healthy, it is joy to study and 
learn—if you only think so, and try. 

One of our boys sent me his ‘‘deport- 
ment sheet,’’ and opposite every item—At- 
tendance, Deportment, Neatness, Arith- 
metic, Reading. Spelling, and all the rest 
—was written 100, and at the close, Gen- 
eral Average, 100! Of course I shall not 
tell you who that boy is or where he lives 
—whether in Massachusetts or Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire or New Mexico— 
but what he does, you can do, if you try 
hard enough. I know from his letters 
that he enjoys play, and looks out for the 
‘*chores”’ at home, but when in school I 
am sure he attends strictly to business. 
Do the same, Cornerers, and you will get 
—in whole or in part—100’s or A’s. If I 
see your teacher, I shall ask her about it! 


What Do You Read 


What are you doing out of school—be- 

sides the play and the chores? What are 
you reading? A little boy wrote me this 
some time ago: 
- I havea book named Swiss Family Robin- 
son. Have you ever read it? I will send it 
to you if you will return it when you have 
finished it. 


I declined his kind offer, knowing that 
I could borrow the book of a boy close 
by, for certainly I should be glad to re- 
read Swiss Family Robinson and Robin- 
son Crusoe, too. Be sure this winter to 
borrow from the library or from your 
friends (or suggest to them as appropriate, 
say, for the closing week of the year!) 
really instructive and helpful books. A 
Boston lady said to me the other day that 
she wished the Cornerers would report 
what good books they were reading. I 
wish so, too; it might help other Cor- 
nerers to select the right ones—or their 
friends to select for them! 

A word from a California lady just fits 
io here: 

As the well-dressed and nice-looking young 
people were coming out of church I heard one 
young man talking to a young lady and he 
used a very slangy expression—and I was 
surprised! Afterwards a boy asked me if I 
thought slang words were right. What advice 
can be given? 

One thing would be this—to read only 
well-written and high-toned books. I 
tell you over and over again, it is a mis- 
erable loss of time and opportunity to 
read trashy books that teach you nothing 
—not even good English. Give them a 
wide berth, every one of them! The 
same thing is true about magazines and 
newspapers. It is sad to see both 
grown-up people and young people wast- 
ing their time and weakening their minds 
and their morals by reading in the daily 
papers long, silly, foolish accounts of 
what never ought to have happened when 
there is so much other and better reading. 
Harper’s Magazine for November has, for 
instance, a grand article, Are the P.anets 
Inhabited? I thought how interested our 
Cornerers would be in reading it and 
talking it over, whether Mars is really 
the home of men, women and children 
who know as much as we do—perhaps 
more! What do you think of that idea 
of exchanging signals with the Martians? 

There is a still more important article 
in the October Century, because it has to 
do with Earth and not with Mars: Inocu- 
lating the Ground. It is about a new 
discovery of applying nitrogen to the soil 
—or rather to the seed—in such a way as 
to increase greatly the yield of certain 
crops, the bacteria cakes being furnished 
by the Department of Agriculture at a 
slight expense. The Boston Transcript 
had a short article about it also, but I 
have been expecting that the Youth’s 
Companion would have something better 
adapted for us, and now a courteous note 
from the Y. C. office says that their paper 
for Dec. 1 will have an article under the 
title of Bacteria for Farmers. Be on the 
lookout for that, boys! (The “Y. C.,” 
by the way, never has anything trashy 
or harmful or unfit to read.) 


Election Reading 


We all read the papers the morning 
after the election—that was interesting 
and instructive reading, surely! It showed 
us millions of people (how many mil- 
lions?) coming together in their own 
communities all over the great land, and 
throwing, one by one, into the boxes the 
slips of paper with their choice for the 
President of the Republic for the next 


four years; aud then, when the result 
was announced a few hours later, accept- 
ing it quietly, without disturbance or 
trouble, although it meant the defeat 
of one great party and the triumph of 
another. It shows that our plan of pop- 
ular government is firmly established. 
It is a good time, too, for the older chil- 
dren to see how this choice of the Presi- 
dent is made through the “electoral col- 
lege,” so called. By this time they can 
make a memorandum of the number of 
electoral votes each candidate received, 
as well as the whole vote of the peo- 
ple. 

A gentleman interested in our Corner 
has sent a list of questions about this 
matter of Presidential elections, which I 
will copy for you (also for the Old Folks), 
adding two or three of my own: 


1. Who was elected with no opposing vote? 

2. Who with only one opposing vote? 

3. Who by one majority (in electoral col- 
lege)? 

4. Who was son of a former President? 

5. Who was grandson of a former Presi- 
dent? 

6. Who was afterward a member of Con- 
gress? 

7. Who of the Confederate Congress? 

8. Who escaped impeachment by one vote? 

9. Which Vice-President resigned his office? 

10. Can you tell from which state each Pres- 
ident came? 

11. Who (since 1856) were elected by the 
Republican and who by the Democratic party? 

12. What Presidents died in office, and who 
filled their places? 


Did you read the newspaper statement 
the morning after the election, that Mr. 
Roosevelt was the first Vice-President to 
be elected to the Presidency? Any intel- 
ligent Corner boy could have told the 
editor that John Adams and Thomas Jef- 
ferson were Vice-Presidents, and after- 
ward elected to the Presidential office. I 
have made out for you a full list of the 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents in order, 
with the date of their inauguration: 








1. George Washington 1789 John Adams 
George Washington 1793 John Adams 
2. John Adams 1797 Thomas Jefferson 
3 Thomas Jefferson 1891 Aaron Burr 
Thomas Jefferson 1805 George Clinton 
4. James Madison 809 George Clinton 
James Madison 813 Elbridge Gerrv 
5. James Monsoe 817 Daniel} D. Tompkins 
James Monroe 821 Daniel D. Tompkins 
6. John Q. Adams 25 John C. Calhoun 
7. Andrew Jackson 1829 John C. Calhoun 
Andrew Jackson 1833 Martin Van Buren 
8. Martin Van Buren 1837 Richard M. Johnson 
9. Will H. Harrison 1841 John Tyler 
10. John Tyler 841 
11. James K. Polk 845 George M. Dallas. 
12. Zachar: ylor 849 Millard Fillmore 
13. Millard Fillmore 1850 
1 nklin Pierce 1853 Mie ig R. Kin; 
15. James Buchanan 1857 J.C. Breckinridge 
16. Abraham Lincoln 861 lianntial Hamlin 
Abraham Lincoln 865 Andrew Johnson 
17. Andrew genase 865 
18. Ulysses 8. oe 869 Schuyler ong 
Ulysses S Gran 873 Henry: Wilso: 
19. Rutherford B. Hayes 877 William A. Wheeler 
20. James A. Garfiel 881 Chester A. Arthur 
21. Chester A. leer 881 
22. Grover Cleveland 885 Thomas A. Hendricks 
23. Benjamin Harrison 889 LeviP Morto: 
Grover Cleveland i893 Adlai E. Stevenson 
24. William McKinley 897 Garrett A ba 
William McKivley 1901 en os Roosevelt 
25. Theodore Roosevelt 1901 
Theodore Roosevelt (1905) Charles W. Fairbanks 








I am sure it will be of great advantage 
to you to get in your minds all these 
names and the historic events associated 
with them. And now as the people have 
elected by an overwhelming majority a 
man admitted on all sides to be honest, 
sagacious and capable, let us all be patri- 
otic enough to expect and hope fora 
prosperous and honorable administration 
from the twenty-fifth president of the 
United States-THEODORE ROOSE 
VELT! 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Story of Jesus Interpreted for 
Little Children 


Every fresh attempt to tell the Bible 
story, and especially the story of Jesus, 
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Author of Josephine 


in such a way as to interest and charm 
little children brings us a reawakening 
of hope that some one will at last succeed 
in what is for many reasons one of the 
most difficult of tasks, The ideal is, of 
course, that the mother should tell the 
story out of her own heart, in her own 
language, after lifelong meditation upon 
its meanings. But many mothers who 
have the desire, feel that they have not 
the equipment for the task. The last 
generation had its immensely popular 
Line Upon Line series, which served 
its turn as well as books stuffed with 
moralizing and too feeble in sentiment 
could do, the present generation looks 
for something better informed, more 
manly in tone, less verbose and more 
deeply sympathetic. 

It isa pleasure therefore to call atten- 
tion to the essay which Dean Hodges 
of the Cambridge Episcopal Divinity 
School has made in this work, in his 
When the King Came, for it fulfills the 
conditions which we recognize as ideal in 
a remarkable degree. It is reverent, sym- 
pathetic, manly, simple in style and yet 
with a remarkable power of saying the 
important things in a memorable way. 


It shows comprehension of the point of 


view and limitations of children while 
yet there is not a trace of that ‘“‘ writing 
down” which mars so many well meant 
efforts. Its reserves and reticencies are 
as worthy of commendation as its utter- 
ances. Altogether it is possible to com- 
mend it with few reserves to mothers 
who wish a book for reading aloud, or 
who desire an introduction to the New 
Testament for their children’s reading. 
The text stands on its own merits, there 
are no pictures, but the print is clear, the 
paper good and the binding attractive. 

If Mrs. Sangster’s rendering of the 
same material in That Sweet Story of 
Old seems to us less ideal, it is because 
of the defects of her qualities. With all 
her ease and charm—her intimacy of 
style—she is rhetorical and often diffuse 
and her imagination is neither supported 
by the same careful knowledge nor held 


in check by so keen a sense of the value 
of reserve and the proportionate value of 
the facts of history. This effusiveness is, 
indeed, under the control of a trained 
sense of what is effective, and many moth- 
ers will feel themselves more at home 
with her than with the more vigorous 
and reserved style of the other book. 
Mrs. Sangster also turns aside more fre- 
quently for quotation and in order to 
moralize. Into these pages she has evi- 
dently put much of herself, and her 
warmth of interest is everywhere mani- 
fest. Print and paper are all that could 
be asked, the illustrations add little to 
the value of the book. 


(When the King Came, by George Hodges. pp. 399. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

That Sweet Story of Old, by Margaret E. Sangster. 
pp. 262. F. H. Revell Co. $1.25.) 


A Few Good Books for Girls 


Do girls by preference read books 
written especially for boys? It would 
seem so, or at least that would seem to be 
the opinion of the writers and publishers, 
for the juveniles of the year, once you 
have passed the boundary of the books 
prepared for little children, include a 
great majority of boys’ stories. One 
reason for this preponderance lies, of 
course, in the wider range of adventure 
open to boys, and to the fact that the 
fashion of historical fiction has taken 
such complete possession of the world of 
juvenile literature. For this very reason, 
however, there is less air of strain and 
hurry about the few good girls’ books of 
the year and they 
have, perhaps, a better 
chance of remem- 
brance. 

In the front rank of 
books for girls in their 
teens stands Jose- 
phine, by Ellen Doug- 
las Deland. Its hero- 
ine is a frank, lovable, 
plucky young girl of 
sixteen who, being left 
fatherless, is sent with 
her little sister Georg- 
iana to live with an 
uncle in the East. 
Father and four sons, 
watched over by a per- 
fect dragon of a house- 
keeper, make up the 
household into which 
the girls are thrust. 
J osephine’s cousins do 
not give her an enthu- 
siastic welcome and 
the reader follows her 
and her mischievous 
little sister through 
some rather trying sit- 
uations in the way 
of family adjustments. 
But her friendliness 
and good nature finally 
win the day. Her girl 
friends come in for 
their share of interest, 
especially the one who 
lives next door and 
furnishes an exciting 
element of mystery. 








Copyright, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Without being didactic, the book 
teaches a quiet lesson of cheerfulness 
under adverse circumstances and good 
breeding under all circumstances which 
is decidedly wholesome. The characters 
are human, the style natural and unforced, 
the humor often irresistible. 

Nathalie’s Sister, by Anna Chapin Ray, 
is the last of a successful series of stories 
describing the life of American girls. 
Peggy, the heroine, is a red rose with a 
very thorny stem. Her education and 
growth in character through a country 
summer of interesting experiences are 
told in a way which will especially inter- 
est girls. The atmosphere is wholesome 
and bracing; the characters are drawn 
with sympathy and distinction. Those 
who are unfamiliar with the previous 
books of the series will find no real 
difficulty in understanding the situations 
and for the lovers of Teddy and Nathalie 
this story will pleasantly round out the 
cycle of The McAlister Records. The 
story is well illustrated by Alice Barber 
Stephens. 


Mary’s Garden and How it Grew, by 
Frances Duncan, was intended, probably, 
for younger girls, say from eight to twelve 
years old, but it must appeal to every 
garden-lover, young or old. It reads like 
astory. Mary, an enthusiastic little girl, 
with a passion for flowers, a back yard to 
care for, and an indulgent father, finds in 
Herr Trommel, the delightful old German 
gardener, a boon companion. Under his 

nstruction she learns how to prepare soil 
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plant seeds, prune shrubs, re-pot plants, 
and many other useful accomplishments 
and she imparts her enthusiasm to all the 
boys and girls in the neighborhood by 
means of a ‘“ Horticultural Club.”’ 

It is surprising how much information 
the reader pleasantly imbibes, and Herr 
Trommel gets to seem like an old friend. 
His humor and philosophy are not beyond 
a child’s appreciation, yet are by no 
means shallow. 

In Dandelion Cottage, Carroll Watson 
Rankin tells a story of four girls who 
have the use of a cottage which has long 
stood tenantless, in which they have good 
as well as trying times and develop their 
characters by work and play in an inter- 
esting way. With little of the strenuous 
life about it, the tale yet has incident 
enough to keep the attention as well as a 
pleasant climax and dramatic unity. It 
is well written and the situations are han- 
dled with good constructive skill. 

Among the girls’ books of the year 
already noticed in these columns it is a 
pleasure to recall attention to a very few. 
Perhaps the most notable of all is The 
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Day Before Yesterday, by Sara Andrew 
Shafer. It is a picture of life in an 
American village a generation ago, evi- 
dently autobiographical in many of its 
details and introducing us to a whole 
village full of delightful people. The 
scapegrace heroine, with her warm heart 
and vast capacity for getting into mis- 
chief, is pictured with unfailing liveliness 
of humor. It is an unusual picture of 
nearly extinct but beautiful social life, 
charming and instructive for both old 
and young. 

Carolyn Wells’s latest story, The Stay- 
ing Guest, has her characteristic vivacity 
and humor and will be enjoyed by young 
readers. They will 
find nothing prig- 
gish or monoto- 
nous about its lit- 
tle heroine, Lady- 
bird, who invades 
the home of two 
maiden aunts and, 
in spite of her 
willful ways, com- 
pletely subjugates 
them. Onthecon- 
trary, we sober el- 
ders may wish that 
Miss Wells had 
made her leading 
character a little 
less audacious and 
lawless, in the in- 
terests of natural- 
ness, but most 
readers will find 
her bonhomie irre- 
sistible, and for- 
give her lack of 
reverence for her 
superiors. 


Not strictly for 
girls, and yet use- 
ful to them as 
an introduction to 
the enchanted 
country of Walter 
Scott’s romances, 
is Red Cap Tales, 
by S. R. Crockett. 

Its ma- 
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From Red Cap Tales 


chinery of 
a story- 
telling fa- 
ther and a group of children ‘‘ who 
really cannot read Scott ’’ works 
smoothly, and the children are 
well worth knowing. Scott’s lei- 
sureliness is removed by skillful 
selection and abbreviation, and 
the most dramatic parts of Wav- 
erley, Guy Mannering, Rob Roy 
and The Antiquary are presented. 
The children end as the children 
who read the book are likely to 
do, in acquiring a healthy appetite 
for Scott in the original and un- 
condensed. 


Frequently parents and fond 
uncles and aunts prefer to buy 
books for gifts which are some- 
thing more than mere stories. It 
is no harm, they think, that a 
volume should instruct as well as 
entertain, and the dear children 
may not tire of it so soon. This 
is especially true of books which 
give the boys or girls something 
todo. In this field, we can heart- 
ily recommend the Misses Beard’s 
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new volume, Handicraft and Recreation 
for Girls. It suggests all sorts of in- 
teresting occupations and games, and 
tells how to weave, to net, to model, and 
to make novelties out of wood, clay, 
paper, string, grass, etc. It is suitable 
for girls of all ages and would never be 
outgrown. 

Other books of a high class which may 
be mentioned in this connection are: 
The Little Grey House, by Marion Ames 
Taggart, a story of the fortunes of a 
Connecticut home, with a charming girl 
heroine; The Little Colonel in Arizona, 
by Annie Fellows Johnston, which de- 
scribes the adventures of girls and boys 


From The Story of Rolf 


on a ranch in the hot Southwest with the 
spirit and good sense which has charac- 
terized all the numbers of The Little 
Colonel series. 

Here is good variety for girls. And in 
addition they have all the boys’ books 
of the season to select from, for the 
facts seem to prove that, at this stage 
at least, the interests of the girls in 
reading are wider than those of their 
brothers. 


(Josephine, by Ellen Douglas Deland. pp. 273. Har- 
per & Bros. $1.25. 

Nathalie’s Sister, by Anna Chapin Ray. pp. 290. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 

Mary’s Garden, by Frances Duncan. 
tury Co. $1.25. 

Dandelion Cottage, by Carroll Watson Rankin. pp. 
312. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

The Day Before Yesterday, by Sara Andrew Shafer. 
pp. 255. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Staying Guest, by Carolyn Wells. pp. 282. Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50. 

Red Cap Tales, by 8S. R. Crockett. pp. 412. 
lan Co. $2.00. 

Handicraft and Recreations for Girls, by Lina Beard 
and Adelia B. Beard. pp. 357. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.60 net. 

The Little Grey House, by Marion Ames Taggart. pp. 
267. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

The Little Colonei in Arizona, by Annie Fellows John- 
ston. pp. 313. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50.) 
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Some Books for Boys 


If the boys of this generation do not 
become familiar with history of a sort, it 
will not be the fault of those who cater 
to their literary entertainment. A large 
majority of the juvenile books of the 
year are constructed on the familiar 
plan of annexing a boy to the applecart 
of some great historic movement. More 
or less careful studies of the time, of 
character and incident, are put into the 
end of the kaleidoscope, the boy is added 
and the kaleidoscope given aturn. The 
method produces good results in the 
hands of a master, but it speaks well 
for the unimpaired digestion of youth 
that many of the current tales 
are found palatable in spite of 
their only half prepared and 
poorly mixed ingredients. 

The best story of this class 
which the season brings is 
The Story of Rolf and 
the Viking’s Bow, by Allen 
French, and it is very good 
indeed. The scene is in Iceland and the 
Orkneys in the old heroic days of which 
the Sagas tell. Mr. French has made a 
wise use of the literature and presents 
not merely a vivid picture of the time 
and its customs but plenty of spirited and 
romantic adventure in a fine atmosphere 
of heroic ideals. If the story does noth- 
ing more than to give a clear impression 
of that remarkable social order out of 
which sprang the first discovery of Amer- 
ica as well as one of the great world-liter- 
atures, it will be a valuable part of a 
boy’s education. But it is also a strong 
and charming piece of literary work. 

Her Majesty’s Sloop Diamond Rock, 
by H. S. Huntington, is another admira- 
ble bit of historic fiction. The rock off 
the coast of Martinique which, during 
the Napoleonic wars and until recaptured 
by the French, was commissioned as a 
sloop in the British navy, is famous in 
the annals of naval war in the West In- 
dies. The story, though constructed after 
a familiar pattern, is on a much higher 
plane of invention and accomplishment 
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than most. The little French maiden by 
whom the midshipman hero is taken 
prisoner is a delightful creation, and the 
proportion and interest of the story are 
good. It is an admirable book for boys, 
and not the less because, while making 
the most of courage, self-devotion and 
patriotism, it pictures the deliberate 
bloodshed of war as a horrible disgrace 
to human nature. 

Marcus Whitman, though not the hero 
of A Courier of Empire, by John H. 
Whitson, is a central figure, and the story 
gathers about his journey to Oregon, the 
mission school which he started, his per- 
ilous ride to Washington in order to save 
Oregon to the Union, the Whitman mas- 
sacre and the Cayuse war. The hero of 
the story, the son of a frontiersman, is 
adopted by an Indian chief and passes 
through many thrilling experiences. The 


















From Babes in Toyland 


book is admirably written, 
is interesting from begin- 
ning to end and a model of 
historical fiction for boys. 

In The Crusaders, Rev. 
A. J. Church brings his 
stories into unity by put- 
ting them into the mouth 
of the Wandering Jew in 
his old traditional story- 
telling character. The 
Crusades selected are the 
first, the third and the 
eighth, the prominent 
names being Peter the 
Hermit, Geoffrey of Bouil- 
lon, the ever-popular Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion and St. 
Louis of France. Boys 
who read these stories will 
get a good idea of the cen- 
tral events, the long con- 
test and the great charac- 
ters. The stories are finely 
illustrated with full-page 

| cotorea plates. 
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In quite a different vein, though not 
less devoted to the strenuous life, are the 
numerous stories of school and college 
sport. Perhaps the best of them in its 
interest and sense of proportion is Baby 
Elton, Quarter-back, by Leslie W. Quirk. 
It is the story of a manly college boy and 
his athletic successes. The scene is laid 
in a Western university, the experiences 
of the boys are natural and wholesome, 
and while football, baseball and track 
athletics form the centers of interest, 
there is a wholesome underlying sugges- 
tion that they are only a part and not the 
most important part of the university 
life. Boys in their enjoyment of the story 
will find themselves both in a congenial 
and healthful atmosphere. 

Mr. Edwyn Sandys, the author of 
Sportsman Joe, is one of our best Ameri- 
can authorities on hunting and fishing. 
The plan of the book gives a New York 
boy, with an awakened interest in outdoor 
life but not much physical stamina, to 
the companionship of a finished sports- 
man who knows the wild regions of the 
West by long experience. They make 
excursions to the hunting grounds of 
Manitoba and the Northwest Provinces. 
Everywhere the aim is to emphasize the 
spirit of true sportsmanship. The experi- 
ences are interestingly told and the reader, 
especially if a boy, will enter with en- 
thusiasm into the experiences with big 
fish and the observations of forest life. 
Mr. Sandys is more familiar with nature 
description and sporting information than 
with the machinery of romantic fiction 
and his Pegasus is occasionally rather 
skittish, but readers will care chiefly for 
the pictures of wild life, which are 
graphic without any trick of sentimental 
imagination. 

The romance of business life has inspired 
one of the most lively and interesting 
boys’ books of the season, The Testing 
of Sidney Dean, by Ida T. Thurston. It 
is a wholesome and admirable story of 
the way in which a poor orphan boy over- 
came difficulties and obstacles and de- 
veloped into a successful business man. 
Convinced in his own mind that he was 
fitted for the grocery business and doubt- 
ful of his ability in other directions, he 
bent all his energies to that end, in spite 
of ridicule and contrary to the wishes of 
his friends. His persistence and courage, 
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together with his devotion to an old lady 
who had befriended him in his poverty, 
are striking features of the book. 

(The Story of Rolf and the Viking’s Bow, by Allen 
French. pp. 408. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

His Majesty’s Sloop Diamond Rock, by H. 8. Hunting- 
ton. pp. 431. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

A Courier of Empire, by John H. Whitson. pp. 315. 
W. A. Wilde Co, $1.50. 

The Crusaders, by Rev. A.J. Church. pp. 321. Mac- 
millan¢o. $1.75. 

Baby Elton, Quarter-back, by Leslie W. Quirk. pp 
201, Century Co. $1.25. 

Sportsman Joe, by Edwyn Sandys. pp. 338. Mac- 
millan Co, $1.50. 

The Testing of Sidney Dean, by Ida T. Thurston. pp. 
450. Pilgrim Press. $1.50.) 


Folk and Fairy Tales 


3etween the folklore investigator and 
the inventor of romantic or fantastic 
tales, the material for the exercise of the 
imaginative faculties of children grows 
from year to year. To this store of 
treasure the editor of standard books in 
this genus adds something by new edi- 
tions, as we have elsewhere noted, and 
by new selections and renderings of 
classic material. Of this latter class are 
the two well-made and useful volumes 
containing Stories of King Arthur in a 
wise selection from Mallory, and Stories 
of Robin Hood and His Merry Outlaws, 
put together from the suggestions of the 
ballads and other traditions of Sherwood 
Forest, by J. Walker McSpadden. Mal- 
lory’s stories should be known to every 
child, the romantic and humorous mate- 
rial which deals with Robin Hood is 
nowhere put in better form for children’s 
reading. 

The Adventures of Pinocchio, by C. Col- 
lodi, is a wholly modern and amusing 
tale, which has become a household word 
among Italian children. It deals with 
the adventures of a marionette which 
ultimately earns the privilege of becom- 
ing a human boy. The scenery and cir- 
cumstances are just strange enough to 
pique attention, and the unex- 
pectedness of the adventures 
keeps the attention excited. 
The real name of the author 
is Carlo Lorenzini. The story 
is illustrated with jolly pictures 
by Charles Copeland, and is a 
real addition to our wealth of 
original stories for children. 

The Brown Fairy Book, the 
twelfth under the management 
of Mr. Andrew Lang, compares 
favorably with its predecessors. 
The stories are taken from 
many sources, largely from the 
folklore of the unliterary peo- 
ples of the world. They have 
been well put in shape for 
children’s reading. The illus- 
trations are as fertile in inven- 
tion, as humorous and as well 
executed as ever. 

Under the title of the Lost 
Fairy Book, Granny’s Wonder- 
ful Chair, Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett introduces a col- 
lection of pretty fairy stories 
which were the delight of her 
own childhood but which have 
been long out of print. The 
author, Frances Browne, of 
whom Mrs. Burnett tells us 
nothing at all, was a native of 
Ireland and the writer of many 
books. Sheis best remembered 
by her verse and was in her 
lifetime known as the Blind 
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Poetess of Ulster. Her first book of 
poems was published in 1847, Granny’s 
Wonderful Chair in 1856. The stories 
themselves quite justify enthusiasm by 
their charm of adventure and descrip- 
tion, which mask an evident moral pur- 
pose. The publishers have done their 











Copyright, From Poems of Childhood 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
part admirably and the book will bring 
pleasure to a new generation. 

Mrs. Austin calls her Basket Woman, 
a “book of fanciful tales for children,” 
but it is quite as much for adults, since 
the taste for folk tales is not confined to 
any age. It is a rather miscellaneous 
collection of stories grouped about an 
Indian storyteller, called the Basket 
Woman, and a homesteader’s imaginative 
little son, Alan. They carry us into the 
wide spaces of the California desert, and 
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have enough of the Indian life and tradi- 
tions to fascinate boys. The Coyote 
Spirit and the Weaving Woman is the 
best example of folk tales, and as a 
child’s story full of religious spirit we 
like The Christmas Tree. 





(Stories of King Arthur and His Knights. pp. 322. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 60 cents. 

Stories of Robin Hood and His Merry Outlaws, by 
J. Walker McSpadden. pp. 313. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
60 cents. 

The Adventures of Pinocchio, by C. Collodi, translated 
by W. 8S. Cramp, edited by Sara E. H. Lockwood. pp. 
212. Ginn & Co. 60 cents. 

The Brown Fairy Book, edited by Andrew Lang. pp. 
350. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.60 net. 

Granny’s Wonderful Chair, by Frances Browne. pp. 
214. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

The Basket Woman, by Mary Austin. pp. 220. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 


Picture-Books 

The ideal picture-book for little children 
may be gay, but we do not wish it quite 
to overstep the limits of good taste and 
become gaudy. The text may be trivial 
or inconsequent, it should never be coarse 
or vulgar. We are glad to set the inquir- 
ing minds of the little folks on the way 
to knowledge by pictures of strange lands 
and people. They learn best through 
their eyes, most easily when they are 
amused, and pictures of birds and animals 
are always welcome. These perhaps not 
wholly congruous principles may help us 
to select from the crowded book tables of 
the season, gifts for children, grand- 
children, nieces, nephews and the rest. 

One of the best is The Book of the Dog, 
with drawings by Elizabeth Bonsal, text 
by Alice C. Haines. Little children will 
take great pleasure in these colored pic- 
tures and jolly illuminated borders and 
will learn affection for their pets from 
the study of them and from reading or 
hearing the bright stories and rhymes 
which make the text. It is’a large-paged, 
handsome book which does credit to its 
publishers. 

Another volume devoted to 
pets takes that word for its 
title. The pictures are by 
Louis Rhead, the text by Alice 
C. Haines. The large colored 
plates of children, animals and 
dolls are in more delicate art 
than many of the Christmas 
books affect. The page deco- 
rations in black and red are 
pretty, and the text contains 
pleasant verses and stories for 
little children. 

In Katharine Pyle’s Child- 
hood she has given us bright 
and clever verses illustrated 
with large color pictures, in 
which the artist, Sarah S. Stil- 
well, has happily caught the 
spirit of childhood. Poems and 
pictures join to make a charm- 
ing book. 

A fine example of the lithog- 
raphy for which Nuremburg 
is, famous is offered in The 
Story of the Five Rebellious 
Dolls. The text, with its 
amusing inconsequence, is by 
E. Nesbit (Mrs. Bland), the 
illustrations by E. Stuart 
Hardy. The five set out to 
see the world, and their ad- 
ventures are told with inven- 
tion and spirit. Some of the 
pictures are in black and white, 
others are large color prints. 
The text and pictures wil 
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make a good appeal to the child’s imagi- 
nation. 

In Babes in Toyland, the pictures in 
color and in black and white by Ethel 


Cop 
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Franklin Betts will first catch the atten- 
tion of the reader by their invention and 
beauty. The text is the amusingly im- 
aginative story of the oxperiences of two 
poor children oppressed by their miserly 
uncle, who escape to the land where toys 
are all alive. The material has been dra- 
matized and held a popular place on the 
stage. 

(The Book of the Dog, drawings by Elizabeth F. Bon- 
sal, text by Alice C. Haines. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

Pets, pictures by Louis Rhead, text by Alice C. 
Haines. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

Childhood, by Katharine Pyle. pp. 47. 
& Co. $1.25 net. 

The Story of the Five Rebellious Dolls, by E. Nesbit, 
illustrated by E. Stuart Hardy. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.25 net. 


Babes in Toyland, by Glen MacDonough and Anna 
Alice Chapin. pp. 180. Fox, Duffield & Co, $1.50 net.) 


E. P. Dutton 


Illustrated Classics 


The new books never displace and sel- 
dom attain to the company of the great 
old books for children’s reading. One of 
the good services which the publishers do 
for us, therefore, is in bringing out new 
and illustrated editions which commend 
themselves to the purchasers of holiday 
gifts and keep the good old long-estab- 
lished favorites before the rising genera- 
tion. 

Eugene Field will be most permanently 
remembered by his love for children and 
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‘rendering of the Greek 
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his poetical interpretation of their life 
and thought. In a handsome edition of 
his Poems of Childhood, Mr. Maxfield 
Parrish has used his art in happy sympa- 
thy with the spirit of the 
poems. The pictures have 
brilliancy and charm and 
help to make a holiday 
book of an unusual and 
interesting sort and of 
permanent beauty and 
value. 


It is little wonder that 
Alice continues to tempt 
the illustrators. The sea- 
son brings us a handsome 
edition which contains, 
in addition to the original 
illustrations by Tenniel, 
twelve full-page plates in 
color by M. L. Kirk, in 
which Tenniel’s types are 
closely and _ successfully 
followed. It is well made 
with large print, a good 
edition for the nursery or 
the library. 

It is a satisfaction to 
have a new, enlarged and 
beautifully illustrated edi- 
tion of the rhymes for 
children of Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge. The moth- 
ers enjoyed them and will 
be glad to share them in 
this happy setting with 
their children. Miss 
Stilwell’s illustrations 
are unconventional and 
charming and will be 
educative as well as en- 
tertaining to the eyes 
of children. 

Charles Kingsley’s 


myths of Perseus, the 
Argonauts and Theseus 
is a boys’ and girls’ 
classic. The _ illustra- 
tions in this new edition 
are full-page colored 
plates by T. H. Robin- 
son, with many small 
black and white cuts, 
It gives admirable form 
to a book which all chil- 
dren will enjoy. 





(Poems of Childhood, by Eu- 
gene Field, with illustrations 
by Maxfield Parrish. pp. 199. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land, by Lewis Carroll. pp. 247. 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

Rhymes and Jingles, by Mary 
Mapes Dodge. pp. 222. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1 50. 

The Heroes, by Charles Kings- 
ley. pp. 296. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.50.) 


FOR CHILDREN 


The Story of King Rich- 
ard II., trom the play of 
Shakespeare, retold by 

Altse Spencer Hoffman. - 
Mh P. Dutton & Co. 
0 cents net. 


The Story of the Tempest, 
from the play of Shakes- 
peare, retold by aan ore 
cer eer Hoftman. pp. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. eo" cents 
net 
In retelling the story of Shakespeare’s plays 
for children the author has woven in here and 
there passages from the original. The effect 
of the renderings is good, and they will prove 
an introduction to the masterpieces of the 
great dramatist such as parents may be glad 


righ 
Lothsee Pub. Co. 
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ANNA CHAPIN RAY 
Author of the“ Teddy ”’ Stores 
to put into the hands of their children. The 
attractive form of the volumes in their flexible 
covers and handsome leather binding and the 
illustrations by Walter Crane are ideal. 
Other numbers are to follow. 

Stories of Brave Old Times, by Helen M. 
Cleveland. pp. 308. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 
An admirable series of narratives of the 
Revolutionary era, told in clear, brisk English 
which will be sure to interest children. The 
work is carefully done in the light of the most 
recent research, so that we lose the story of 
the ringing of Independence bell, with other 
cheerful legends. But we really do not need 
them as Miss Cleveland’s vivacious accounts 
prove. The chapters on Ethan Allen, “Our 
Forest Hero,” are especially good and it 
would be hard to find a more satisfactory 
treatment of Benedict Arnold. The full page 

illustrations are excellent. 
Kristy’s Queer Christmas, by Olive Thorne 
Miller” pp. 253. Houghton, ‘Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
Instead of the bird stories which we have 
come to expect from her, Mrs. Miller has 


From Five Little Peppers and Their Friends. . 
FIVE O’CLOCK TEA 


given us a book for children. A little girl 
was ill at her grandmother’s, and, although 
convalescent, debarred from the usual Christ- 
mas festivities. So the various members of 
the household entertain her by each . telling 
a Christmas story. There is considerable va- 
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riety in these lively and readable tales, while 
they show the beauty of unselfishness and 
self-sacrifice. 

Little Almond Blossoms, by Jessie Juliet 
Knox. pp. 246. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Short stories of San Francisco Chinatown 
where diminutive Orientals laugh and dance 
through the pages, or are introduced to an 
American Christmas and to the kindness of 
American friends who rescue them from dis- 
tress. The illustrations, from photographs 

are attractive. 

Chatterbox for 1904. pp. 412. Dana Estes 

& Co. $1.25. 
The volume of Chatterbox for the year con- 
tains the usual variety of pictures, stories and 
verses which, having served their purpose 
for the English readers of the periodical, are 
hardly less useful in their collected form for 
American children. 

The Blue Baby, and other stories, by Mrs. 

Molesworth. pp. 272. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Our old favorite, Mrs. Molesworth, comes in 
the attractive guise of good, clear print, 
charming pictures and bright red covers with 
the blue baby portrayed thereon. Each gener- 
ation ought to be introduced to these interest- 
ing stories told in the best of English. This 
collection will interest varying ages, from five 
to twelve years. 

Five Little Peppers and Their Friends, by 


Margaret Sydney. pp. 471. Lothrop Pub. Co. 
$1.50. 


The thousands of children who have enjoyed 
the varied experiences of the Pepper family 


Copyright, F. A. Stokes Co. 


will welcome this new volume, which is writ- 
ten in the same lively style as its predecessors. 
The age Cat’s Kitten, by Caroline Fuller. 
pp. 220. Little, Brown & Co. 
The alley cat had good antecedents and found 
a home for her kitten in an interesting house- 
hold. The three children and their many pets 
had many jolly plays and a pleasant under- 
standing of one another. Some of the fun- 
niest incidents are declared to be true. 
The Quilt that Jack Built, by Annie Fellows 
Johnston. pp. 56. L.C. Page & Co. 50 cents. 
Two bright stories with a good degree of in- 
terest and wholesome morals which speak 
from the stories and are not obtruded. 


Dog Tales, by Lilian Cask. pp. 64. E. P. 


Dutton & Co. 25 cents 
A well illustrated little book in which dogs 
tell the stories of their experiences in different 
families and with masters in a variety of cir- 
cumstances and character. The dogs are well 
drawn but the interest is mainly human. 


Jewel’s Story Book, by Clara Louise Burnham. 
pp. 343. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


Little Precious, by Gertrude Smith. pp. 145. 
Harper & Bros. $1.30 net. 
Miss Smith’s stories for very little children 
are well known, and, we believe, popular. 
This one, like the others, is pretty though 
slight, told in simple language and is given 
in large type with colored pictures. 





From Goop Tales 
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FOR GIRLS 

An Honor Girl, by Evelyn Raymond. pp. 

309. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 
The heroine resigns her life ambition to 
enter college, the opportunity for which 
she has won by fine scholarship in the 
high school, in order to meet the needs of 
her family life. The story has high moral 
aims and presents a group of interestingly 
drawn characters. 

The Doings of Nancy, by Evelyn Ray- 

mond. pp. 234. Dana Estes & Co. $1.00. 
‘It never rains but it pours.’”” Upon an 
unfortunate family descends a flood of ca- 
lamities. The story tells how Nancy, the 
sunny-hearted, loving, loyal daughter tries 
to make herself useful and earn some 
money for the family. Incidentally there 
is a ghost laid and a mystery solved. 

The Taming of Betty, by Cally Ryland. 

pp. 228. Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 
A lovable little romp is Betty. Her pranks 
cause considerable annoyance to her re- 
served father and invalid mother. Her 
willfulness and often her real naughtiness 
get her into much trouble, but by and by 





a better understanding is reached and she 
becomes assured of the affection of both 
father and mother. The story holds the 
interest closely and the colored manimy 
especially will be remembered. 

A Modern Tomboy, by L. T. Meade. pp. 

378. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
The story of the remarkable transforma- 
tion wrought in an incorrigibly naughty 
child by a young girl only three years 
her senior! Neither so wholesome nor so 
probable as some of the author’s earlier 
stories. 

Randy’s Good Times, by Amy Brooks. pp. 

265. Lee & shepard. $1.00. 
A continuation of Randy’s Summer, pub- 
lished a year ago. The heroine is a frank, 
sunny natured girl of eighteen. She has 
no exciting adventures, but is able to bring 
happiness to anumber of her friends in the 
course of her own “‘ good times.’’ 

TY Crowell & Uo. G0 cents net, 
Dorothy, a ten-year-old girl, was one of 
the great company who listened to the first 
reading of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence in New York, and later she and a 
playmate had an exciting adventure with 
a British spy. Much historical informa- 
tion is given, but, as is common in such 
stories, the child acts with the mature 
judgment of a woman. 

The Children on the Top Floor, by Nina 

Rhoades. pp. 219. Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 
The action begins in a big city apartment 
house. A music teacher’s children, one 
of them a cripple, make acquaintance 
with a kindly little girl and her mother, 
which leads to opportunities of neighbor- 
liness. Out of misfortunes good comes 
and at the end a reknitting of long broker 
family ties brings joy and prosperity. In 
spite of the conventionality of the plot, the 
story is lively and interesting. 


pp. 161. 


A Lass of Dorchester, by Annie M. Barnes. 
pp. 341. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 


The Province of Carolina in 1702 is the scene 
of this story, which is a continuation of a pre- 
vious volume called Little Betty Blew. The 
customs of the times and the 
home life of the colonists are 
well portrayed, while an 
attack by unfriendly Indians 
gives an opportunity for the 
heroine to show her courage 
and daring. 


FOR BOYS 


In Camp at Bear Pond, 

by Henry Edward Kood. 

a Harper & Bros. 
av. 


Boys will be sure to like 
this book, for the campers 
had all the experiences that 
could possibly be desired in 
camp life, some of them un- 
usual ones, and the tale is 
well told. 

Kibun Daizin, or From 

Shark Boy to Merchant 


Prince, by Gensai Murai. 
pp. 164. CenturyCo. $1.25. 


The story of a boy’s success 
in business by one of the 


Copyright. Little, 
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From Mr. Wind and Madame Rai 
. P. Putnam’s Sons 


younger Japanese writers of the present 
time, which has proved popular in the pages 
of St. Nicholas. The courage, persistence 
and foresight of the hero are unusual, but 
give good models for success. Wholesome and 
interesting for its strange and picturesque 
setting of scenery and custom and well illus- 
trated. 


The Fort in the Forest, by Everett_T. Tomlin- 

son. pp. 841. W. A. Wilde Co. $1.50. 
A capital story for boys, based on the historic 
fact of the siege and fall of Fort William 
Henry in the French and Indian War. It is 
well written, with mingled comedy and trag- 
edy, describing the perils of those days, the 
horrors of Indian warfare, not too vividly de- 
picted, and the heroism of the typical fron- 
tiersmen. Of course the hero is a boy and 

*his experiences are sufficiently thrilling. 


The Cabin in the Big Woods, by James Ball 
Raye. pp. 239, Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, O. 


Two farmers’ boys in the Ohio Valley and 
their city cousin find a cave which long ago 
had been occupied by an outlaw. Their ad- 
ventures and the mistakes arising out of a 
case of mistaken identity are interestingly told. 
The atmosphere is that of farm life, and the 
spirit of the book is wholesome except in a 
perhaps too exaggerated picture of the lengths 
to which gossip and malice go in country 
a : 
neighborhoods. 
Little Metacomet, by Hezekiah Butterworth. 
pp. 147. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 60 cents net. 
A story of the days just preceding and during 
King Philip’s war, based on fact. Little Meta- 
comet, son of the great chief, forms friend- 
ship with a white boy of his own age, with 
whom he roams the woods, giving opportunity 





Brown & Co. 


From Tne Aley Cat’s Kitten 
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for interesting description: of Indian customs 
and nature life. John Eliot and William 
Blackstone are introduced into the story and 
there is much description of the best side of 
Indian character. The story is beautifully told 
and well illustrated. 
The Young, Vigilantes, by Samuel Adams 
Drake. pp. 284. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 
Mr. Drake tells a good story for boys, based, 
we are told, partly on his own recollections of 
the famous ‘‘ Forty-Niners ”’ and the rush for 
California gold. Various circumstances take 
two boys to San Francisco in that company, 
one to clear his good name by finding a fellow- 
clerk who has stolen money; the other to 
make his fortune. The rough life of those 
times, fortunes made in a day, the unmasking 
of villainy and the reward of pluck and hon- 
esty are all well described. 
The Island Camp, by Capt. A Bonehill. 
pp. 321. A.S. Barnes & Co. $1. 
An exeiting tale of a winter ps Several 
boys and anold hunter shoot all sorts of game, 
capture robbers and find valuable papers 
which prove that a large tract of land right- 
ah belongs to the father of two of the boys. 
ack Tenfield’s Star, A Jaacthe James. pp. 
302 Lee & Shepard. $1. 
The story of a bright pe England boy who 
suddenly loses his father and his comfortable 
home. He has many adventures in the East, 
West and Alaska, in all of which his Yankee 
pluck serves him well. His sister Nannie is 
an attractive personality. 
Teddy and Towser, by Seward D. Lisle. pp. 
352. H. T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia. $1.00. 
An exciting tale of a boy’s adventures in Cali- 
fornia ia the early days of the discovery of 
gold. A dog plays an important part in the 
story. 
Chuggins, by H. Irving Hancock. pp. 93. 
Henry Altemus Co. 
The story of a boy of thirteen who follows 
the army to Cuba and has a share in the fight- 
ing before Santiago. Chuggins is a manly 
youngster and the brief tale is told with 
humor and spirit and no undue glorification of 
fighting. 
Under the a A s Flag, by Edward Strate- 
meyer. pp. 305. Lee & + shepard. $1.25 
The writers of boys’ stories follow close upon 
the heels of current events. Readers of Mr. 
Stratemeyer’s Old Glory series will recognize 
the characters in this story of the campaign 
by which the Japanese drove the Russians 
across the Yalu. It gives a fair idea of the 
course of the campaign up to the battle of 
Liaoyang. We have never heard, however, 
that foreign volunteers were allowed com- 
mands in the Japanese army. 
b dwe f s. m ° 
Pubrics and Tory. oy Xe Edward S. Ellis. pp. 311 
A story of Revolutionary times for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of boys. It would seem 
to be overweighted with information, but boys 
are known to possess the art of judicious skip- 
ping and the story is good and quite original. 
The scenes are laid in and about Monmouth, 
culminating in the battle of that name. 
Winning His ‘‘ W,’’ by Everett T. Tomlinson. 
pp. 308. e erinith & Rowland Press. $1.00 net. 
A readable story of college life. Most of the 
characters are in good proportion—the Greek 
professor and the Freshman butt, however, 
both belong in the realm of farce. 
Captives Three, by James A. Braden. pp. 353. 
Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, 0. $1.00. 
Two boys and a girl suffer many perils and 
hardships through one of the Indian uprisings 
in the region of the Ohio. How they make 
shift to live when thrown upon their own re- 
sources in the forest, their capture and harsh 
treatment by the savages and their final re- 
union with relatives make a thrilling story 
which young people will enjoy. 
ine be Togs Fire, by Howard R. Garis. pp. 
B. Lippincott Co. 
The White Crystals 
pp. 243. Little, brown & 
The two boys who work and ines icedtha in 
these pages are both worth knowing. One is 
a sturdy country lad, the other a city cousin 
who is sent for his health to his uncle’s farm 
near ‘‘ the Salt City ” of Syracuse, N. Y. The 
city boy develops astonishingly in manliness 
and resource in his new life out of doors and has 
some novel experiences, chief of which is the 
discovery of treasure on his uncle’s farm. The 
plot is exciting enough to hold the interest at 
high pitch toward the end. 


Py rth R. Garis. 
40. 


the Wanderer, by Bouees Stratemeyer. 
pp. 263. Lee & Shepard. $1. 


Theadventures and narrow elt of a home- 
less lad as he drifts around the country. His 
ready wit, sound judgment and manly charac- 
ter carry him through them all till the mystery 
of his identity is revealed. The English is 
careless at times. 


FOLK AND FAIRY TALES 


The Japanese Fairy peck, a jled by Yei 
ped Ozaki. pp. 296. E jutton 4 Co. 
net 


Characteristic tales of old Japan by Japanese 
authors and artists slightly modernized and 
adapted for American reading. The print is 
large and some of the pictures are in colors. 
Mr. Wind and Madame Rain, by Paul De 
Musset. pp. 150. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 
A famous and jolly imaginative story for chil- 
dren which Emily Makepeace has done well 
in translating for American children. It in- 
cludes a jolly puppet play and is a real addi- 
tion to our material for children’s enjoyment. 
The Flower Princess, by Abbie ge Brown. 
pp. 126. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.0 
The author is much at home in a fairy land of 
her own, of charming sentiment and hunior. 
The first is never forced, the second never ob- 
trusive. These four stories for little children 
well repay the reading, and the illustraters 
have done their part in full sympathy with the 
spirit of the text. 
The Touch of Nature, by Augustus Mendon 
Lord. pp. 147. Am. Unitarian Ass’n. $1.00 net. 
One story each from the folklore of different 
lands goes to the making up of this collection. 
Chosen from the resources of common thought, 
they are of the sort which makes a universal 
appeal. The selection is admirable and the 
tales are told with spirit. 


by i. A Tales by Dumas, —_— and translated 
oY A. Sparr. pp. 114. F. A. Stokes Co. 


These rises are perhaps rather sophisticated 
for children, but show the famous French 
master of fiction’s high spirits and wonderful 
power of invention. Pierrot is the French 
marionette, the clown and fairy of the puppet 
shows. The first story tells of his adventures 
in childhood, leading up to his life work of 
amusing children. The second is ofa castle in 
Germany. The woodcuts are amusing, page 
and print are large, the translation runs 
smoothly. 


Looking for Alice, by Walter Burgess Smith. 
pp. 196. Lothrop Pub. Co. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 
Tree sponte. by Lenore Elizabeth Mulets. pp. 

292. L.C. Page & Co. 00. 
In the series entitled Phyllis’ Field Friends. 
The same little Phyllis, who, in earlier books, 
learned about birds and insects, here makes 
the acquaintance of our common trees. The 
information is imparted in narrative form for 
young children, and interspersed with tree 
poems and legends. 

River-Land, by Robert W. Chambers. pp. 92. 

Hai per & Bros. $1.50 net. 
Nature studies for little children written with 
pleasant humor and competent knowledge. 
Mr. Robert Chambers is remarkably success- 
ful in his comprehension of what children 
like. The pictures, many of which are in 
colors, will heighten the effect. An admirable 
and helpful gift for little children. 

Snowland Folk, UP ehert E. Peary. pp. 97. 

F. A. Stokes Co. $1.2 
Lieutenant Peary has , abundant mate- 
rial in the far North for a second children’s 
book, in which he has had the assistance of 
his daughter, the Snow Baby of the previous 
one. With its photographs from Arctic scenes, 
its descriptions of a strange life and stranger 
men and beasts, its large print and its pictures, 
it will delight children and their elders. 

ur Birds and Their Nestlings, bs Margaret 

Coulson Walker. pp. 208. Am. Book Co. 
Admirably adapted to interest children in 
familiar birds and to start them in habits of 
observation. Bird stories and poems by well- 
known authors, with occasional legends, give 
variety to the book which tells about twenty- 
one of our most noticeable common birds. 
The illustrations are good and the appendix 
gives accurate descriptions of bird and nest, 
of song and food. 

Stories of the Good Green Wood, * Clarence 


Hawkes. pp. 14 T. Y. Crowell & Co. 60 
cents net. 
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Stories of the discoveries made in field and 
wood by a boy in the company of an ex- 
perienced woodsman who taught him to gee 
and hear things overlooked by the uninitiated. 
He tells his experiences with a pet raccoon 
and in the escape of a circus panther. The 
old woodsman sometimes uses the uncouth 
dialect of an illiterate and at others the care- 
ful language of a college professor. 


PICTURE-BOOKS 
by G le 
Goo Tales, 01 y Gelett Burgess. pp. 106. F. A. 
In Mr. Gelett dll 8 new book, the Goops 
are as entertaining as ever, with short 
sketches and verses to accompany the illus- 
trations. Text and pictures suggest moral 
and social instruction to children in a fashion 
which makes the dose extremely palatable. 

dan pee aa Craters Oe eee Te 
Little children will be glad to see the Brownies 
again and to accompany them on an adventur- 
ous trip to the Philippines. Mr. Palmer Cox 
is quite as clever and perhaps slightly less ex- 
travagant in his pictures, and the verses run 

ajong in the familiar, easy way. 
The Golliwog in Holland, by Bertha and 


Florence K. Upton. 64, "Lon mans, 
& Co. $1.50 net. =— . scan 


The annual outing of the Golliwogs takes 
them to Holland. The pictures are in the 
style which previous issues have made fa- 
miliar. The verses run along smoothly. Both 
contribute an element of innocuous and 
slightly informing fun to the juvenile books 
of the season. 


As They Were and As hey Should 
Been, by Olga Morgan. F. A. Stokes Co. gine 


Mammy’s Li’l’ Chilluns, written and illus- 
ated he Clara Andrews Williams. F. A. Stokes 
Large page pictures in color of darkey chil- 
dren in various attitudes and occupations, 
with rhymes in the Negro dialect. The pic- 
tures will be more interesting than the text to 
the children. 
tdi 95. E 

ar Heng Gad b-r~ li _ Farmilae. pp. 95. E. P. 
A chronicle of the “birthday happenings of a 
boy told in his own words, and illustrated in 
colors in large full-page plates. Little chil- 
dren will enjoy the story of an experience told 
from their own peculiar point of view. 

The Mother Goose Puzzle Book, by Willard 

Bonte. pp. 79. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 

A book of pictures hidden within pictures 
which will exercise the ingenuity of the 
children. 

Baby’s Friends (Muslin), Saalfield Pub. Co., 

Akron, Ohio. 50 cents. 

Intended for the littlest children, indestruc- 
tible, and its colors warranted not to run in 
the baby’s mouth. The pictures are jolly and 
perhaps not too crudely bright colored for the 
baby’s enjoyment. 

Life of Christ for Little Children, 

— Carter. A. J. Holman & Uo., Philadelphia, 
The title promises too much. There are 
large pages with pictures representing scenes 
in the life of Christ, interspersed with rhymes 
for the letters of the alphabet and ornamental 
arrangements of color from illuminated manu- 
scripts. The author of the rhymes has shown 
a good deal of ingenuity in finding material in 
the gospel stories for her alphabet. 

A. B. C. in Dixie, by Louise Quarles Bonte and 


George Willard Bonte. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.25 net. 


Full-page colored pictures of rather stagey 
house and plantation Negroes, with a verse 
for every letter of the alphabet. 
The Book of the Fan, The Book of the Man- 
darinfant, The Book "of Little J. D’s, (Japa 
nese Dolls), rhymes by Walter Co land, 7 on 


ings = Charles Robinson. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
75 cents. 


Three little books of entertaining Chinese and 
Japanese pictures and jolly rhymes in a deco- 
rated box. Fans, infants and dolls are the sub- 
jects with which artists and poets have busied 
themselves. 

Bible Symbols, pictures by Frank Beard and 


others, text by Martha van Marter. Hertel, Jenk- 
ins & Co. 


Bible stories in rebus form for very little chil- 
dren. The thought and attention necessary 
to find the word in the picture will no doubt 
be helpful in impressing the Bible story on the 
mind of the child. 
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Grown-up Books For Children’s Reading 


Suggestions for Those Who Would Guide the Way to an Appreciation of the Best Literature 





By courtesy of Little, Brown & Co. 


Mrs. Richards hardly needs an introduc- 
tion to readers of The Congregationalist. 
Her claims upon their affection and interest 
aremany. As theauthor of Captain January, 
the joyous story of Tots, Rosin the Beau, 
Quicksilver Sue, Golden Windows and many 
other charming stories and sketches she long 
ago established for her own sake the regard 
which was given her as the daughter of Dr. 
S. G. and Julia Ward Howe; and now her 
daughter, Miss Rosalind Richards, is making 
a warm place for herself with the young folks 
who read The Congregationalist. Mrs. Rich- 
ards has a wide personal acquaint- 
ance with children and young people, 
and we are fortunate in being able 
to give our readers the benefit of her 
wisdom on this important theme.— 
EDITORS. 


I know of few more enjoyable 
tasks than to make lists of books 
for children’s reading. I have 
been making them for many 
years, and it is a pleasure that 
never palls: but in the special 
task set before me here it be- 
hoves me to walk circumspectly, 
for my province is limited, my 
space no less so. I am to shut 
the doors on Fairyland, and on 
Story-book Land, too, and tell of 
the Grown-up Books that chil- 
dren will like—or ought to like! 
The two things do not always 
go together, but most often they 
do, I am glad to think; and this 
list is to be for the Right-minded 
Child, who realizes that fair and 
lovely as Fairyland and Story- 
book Land are, there are still 
other provinces of the great king- 
dom of Bookland which it may 
be well to know something about: 
and who will not turn away from 
a book, as a certain young friend 
of mine did from the Iliad, because it was 
‘**too thick!” (This, I confess, reminded 
me of the boy who cried because his piece 
of gingerbread was ‘‘too high up!’’) 

It has been my privilege for several 
summers past to read aloud twice a day, 
an hour at a time, to some twenty right- 
minded boys, from ten to eighteen years 
old, in a summer camp beside a lake, and 
it occurs to me that I can hardly do better 
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By LAuRA E,. RICHARDS 


than to tell of some of the books that 
these boys have liked, and liked so well 
that they would often cry out for another 
chapter, even when it was time to go fish- 
ing. And let me add that all these books 
have been tried on girls, too, at one time 
and another, and have found equal favor 
in their eyes. 


In the morning hour I always read 
something with a solid core, like the 
‘“‘potato with a bone in it,’’ which the 
Irish children used to ask for in the 
famine days, because it stayed by them 
longer. True stories, of real men, who 
have fought and struggled and overcome 
in the “noble war of mankind.” Dr. 
Kane’s Arctic Explorations, that story 
of heroic endurance, of Christian pa- 
tience and forbearance, so nobly and so 
simply told—a story that no American 
boy ought to be ignorant of; Francis 
Parkman’s Discovery of the Great West, 
Conspiracy of Pontiac, and indeed all 
Parkman’s histories; Lord Dufferin’s 
ever-delightful Letters from High Lati- 
tudes; Buell’s Life of Paul Jones; Wash- 
ington Irving’s Conquest of Granada; 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather; Smiles’s 
Scotch Naturalist; selections from the 
Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini; 
these are among the books that have been 
received with keen appreciation. 


This summer we read Henry M. Stan- 
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From Midsummer Night’s Dream 
in Stories from Shakespeure Series 


ley’s Through the Dark Continent. 
‘‘Corking!’’ was the general verdict. 
There was one ten-year-old who had 
frankly announced at the beginning of 
the summer that he “‘ hated reading!” 

‘*What do you think of this?” I asked 
him one morning, when we had been 
fighting cannibals, shooting falls on the 
Congo, and barely escaping with our 
lives. 


Y eis Ne se 
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‘*Well,”’ he said, ‘‘ when I found I had 
to listen, I thought I might as well see 
what I could get out of it, and now I 
think it’s great!”’ 

Great,” ‘“‘corking,”’ ‘‘ fine ’’—these are 
the adjectives I have learned to look for; 
if a boy says ‘‘ very interesting,” it usu- 
ally means that there is something wrong 
with the book—or with him. 


Now comes the afternoon reading; and 
if the morning selection required care, 
this demands passion in choosing. We 
have been swimming, we have dined, 
both with ardor. Stretched at full length 
on the veranda, or under a convenient 
pine tree, some of us who are ten years 
old, indeed some who are a good deal 
older, are easily lulled to sleep. There- 
fore the afternoon story must be of a 
nature to make us sit up and say, ‘“‘Gee!”’ 
at the end of a chapter and clamor for 
more, even, as I said before, when the 
bass are rising. 

Here are some of the books that have 
produced the desired result: Howard 
Pyle’s Robin Hood. (No other Robin 
Hood! this is the one. The only trouble 
is, they would like to hear it over and 
over, all summer long.) Laboulaye’s 
Abdallah; George Meredith’s Shaving 
of Shagpat; Stanley Weyman’s House 
of the Wolf, Story of Francis Cludde, 
and Gentleman of France; Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island, and Kidnapped. 
(‘‘Stop!’? some one says. ‘‘These 
last two, as well as the Black 
Arrow, are confessedly boys’ 
books.’”’ So they are! but they 
are Grown People’s books too, 
IT hope; at least they are this 
Grown Person’s. In any case, 
I cannot make a list without 
them.) Charles Kingsley’s West- 
ward Ho! and Hereward, and for 
big boys and girls I should add 
his Two Years Ago; and Hypatia, 
and Henry Kingsley’s Raven- 
shoe, and Geoffrey Hamlyn. 

My chief treasury, however, is 
the shelf where Sir Walter Scott 
stands in blue and buff, with 
Charles D‘ckens, in sober black 
and green, beside him. I have 
yet to find the boy—or girl either ; 
let me say once more that I am 
speaking for both sexes—who 
(sii does not enjoy Dickens and 

Scott when read aloud; indeed, 
45) seven children out of ten need 
M04 to begin their acquaintance with 
the great novelists in this way. 

Pickwick, David Ccpperfield, 
Great Expectations, A Tale of 
Two Cities, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Dombey and Son, 
The Old Curiosity Shop; these are 
among the most popular of Dickens’s 
novels. I should say, not Oliver Twist, 
recalling it as a terror of my own child- 
hood, when I was haunted by some of its 
dreadful scenes. It should certainly not 
be given to a nervous or timid child. 

Among the Waverleys, Ivanhoe, The 
Talisman, and Quentin Durward come 
first, of course; but they are followed 
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closely by Guy Mannering, Woodstock, 
Kenilworth, Anne of Geierstein, Old 
Mortality, The Monastery, and The Ab- 
bot, the Fortunes of Nigel, and Rob Roy. 
(But the next time I read Rob Roy aloud, 
I shall skip the first half, and I advise 
boys and girls to do the same.) 

The reading of Scott and Dickens is, to 
“my thinking, of great importance for 
young people. The boys and girls should 
not be allowed to grow up without some 
knowledge of these two great writers, 
of these two great-hearted and kindly 
men. Hand in hand with Charles Dick- 
ens, the child wanders hither and thither 
among humankind, learnimg to know all 
sorts and conditions of men, to recognize 
them as his brothers and sisters. No 
human creature, no poor Joe, no pa- 
thetic John Chivery, is too humble to 
receive his meed of notice, comprehen- 
sion, sympathy; none is too great or too 
important to escape the keen searchlight 
of his judgment. No child who knows 
and loves his Dickens can ever grow up 
into a snob, it seems to me. 

On the other hand, in his intercourse 
with Sir Walter, the child learns to love 
good company, the very best of it. Here 
are knights and ladies, peasants and milk- 
maids, foresters, antiquaries, beggars, all 
speaking a great language, all full of high 
thoughts and ready for greatdeeds. What 
if their prototypes in actual life today do 
not exactly correspond to the picture? So 
much the worse for us, perhaps; and 
what does it matter? Meg Merrilies was 
a gypsy wife, smoked a pipe, and slept in 
a hovel; yet majesty sits as naturally and 
easily on her brow as ever it did on that 
of Queen Bess; and Locksley is as fine a 
gentleman as Richard of the Lion Heart. 

And the children love Scott, when once 
they get hold of him. There were some 
downcast looks this summer, when, after 
the last tremendous chapters of the Tale 
of Two Cities, I took up Woodstock. 

“QO! mayn’t we have another Dick- 
ens?’’ asked two or three. But after a 
few days, Rosamond’s Bower held all their 
hearts, and they were doing and daring 
with Markham Everard and Roger Wil- 
drake, and there was a general sigh when 
the reading came to an end. 

But life is not all reading aloud; and 
there are hundreds of good books which 
are better read to one’s self. Cooper, for 
instance. Life is too short to read Cooper 
aloud ; but the best of his stories will de- 
light the older children. So will the best 
of Charles Reade, of Wilkie Collins, Bul- 
wer, Conan Doyle, Rider Haggard. Now 
I will make a list of those that seem to 
me best; anda pleasant game may be 
played in the family circle by its mem- 
bers agreeing or disagreeing with me. 


Charles Reade: The Cloister and the Hearth; 
Very Hard Cash; Put Yourself in his Place; 
Foul Play; It is Never Too Late To Mend. 

Wilkié Collins: The Moonstone; Armadale. 

Bulwer: The Last Days of Pompeii; Rienzi; 
Harold; The Last of the Barons. 

Conan Doyle: The White Company (this is 
worth fifty Sherlock Holmeses, to my think- 
ing); Micah Clarke. 

Rider Haggard: King Solomon’s Mines; 
Allan Quatermain; Eric Brighteyes. 

Rudyard Kipling: Captains Courageous; 
The Naulakha. 

R. D. Blackmore: Lorna Doone. 


I have filled my allotted: space, and 
have said no word about the reading of 
poetry and of Shakespeare’s plays; and 
yet I should like to say almost more 


about these than about all the rest. I 
can only plead, briefly but earnestly, that 
the children may be given the best poe- 
try as soon as they are old enough to hear 
reading at all. Without some knowledge 
of true poetry and what it stands for, 
they will go halt and maimed through 
life, and half-blind beside. They may not 
care for it; very few boys like poetry, or 
are willing to acknowledge that they do; 
never mind! Read it to them steadily, a 
bit at a time, choosing only the best, and 
they will thank you some day, take my 
word forit. The best collections I know 
are, for young children: the Children’s 
Garland, in the Golden Treasury series; 
Dr. Samuel Eliot’s Poetry for Children, 
and Whittier’s Child Life in Verse; and 
for older boys and girls: Henley’s Lyra 
Heroica, Percy’s Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry, and William Cullen Bry- 
ant’s Library of Poetry and Song. 

And Shakespeare! Give them Shakes- 
peare, too, as early as may possibly be. 
Begin in the nursery with dear Charles 
and Mary Lamb, but do not stay there. 
When a child is ten years old, often be- 
fore, he needs the real thing. Read him 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, beginning 
with the clown and fairy parts; read him 
Julius Cesar, Macbeth, Twelfth Night, 
The Tempest, and Henry IV. and V., and 
you will see. If he does not like them 
and beg for more, then, one of two 
things: either you are reading them 
badly, or else he is not a Right-minded 
Child, and does not belong among the 
readers of The Congregationalist. 





When Mother Reads Aloud 


When mother reads aloud, the past 
Seems real as every day; 
I hear the tramp of armies vast, 
I see the spears and lances cast, 
I join the thrilling fray; 
Brave knights and ladies fair and proud 
I meet when mother reads aloud. 


When mother reads aloud, far lands 
Seem very near and true; 
I cross the desert’s gleaming sands, 
Or hunt the jungle’s prowling bands, 
Or sail the ocean blue; 
Far heights, whose peaks the cold mists 
shroud, 
I scale when mother reads aloud. 


When mother reads aloud, I long 
For noble deeds to do— 
To help the right, redress the wrong; 
It seems so easy to be strong, 
So simple to be true. 
Oh, thick and fast the visions crowd 
My eyes, when mother reads aloud. 
—Hannah G. Fernald, in The St. Nicholas. 





Others Who Know 


We give below further replies to the re- 
quest published, Nov. 5, forthe names of books 
suitable for five-year-old children on Sunday 
afternoons. 


Experience has shown that boys from five 
years to ten enjoy Bible Pictures and What 
They Teach Us, by Charles Foster. The stories 
are simply told, and the pictures are very near 
the stories. Old Stories of the East, by James 
Baldwin, is very good. Little Christian’s Pil- 
grimage is a simplified Pilgrim’s Progress, 
giving the history of the boy as a Christian. 
It is a charming and helpful religious book for 
boys. For books of songs there are many, 
among them: Song and Study for God’s Little 
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Ones; Childhood Songs; Songs for Little 
Folks; Little Pilgrim Songs. In. Ou. 


A little book published by the American 
Tract Society is entitled Songs for the Little 
Ones at Home, with many illustrations. I 
used it in my own family and have given it to 
three grandchildren, coloring pictures myself. 
When one of them was worn out, a second copy 
was sent by request. I think it would be en- 
joyed. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. J. L. R. 


I would like to suggest for a five-year-old 
boy on Sunday afternoons, Teddy’s Button, 
by the author of How the Children Raised 
the Wind; also The Moral Instruction of Chil- 
dren, by Felix Adler. The first is a well- 
written story of a thoroughly human child 
whose ideal is a soldier. Impetuous and lov- 
ing, but full of mischief, the account of his 
struggles with himself is entertaining to chil- 
dren of five years and older. The second is 
a collection of Bible stories written for smal] 
children, and was recommended to me by one 
who has had a large and successful experience 
in reaching children through stories. 

Minneapolis, Minn. A. H. W. 


I suggest that C. P. B. try The Story of the 
Bible, by Charles Foster (Charles Foster Pub. 
Co., 716 Sansome St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Sharon, Mass. A. 3. De 


I have been very much interested in your 
excellent page, The Home and Its Outlook, 
and especially in the suggestions for the Boy’s 
Sunday Reading, as I have been called to give 
a great deal of attention to this problem. 
Permit me to add the title of an excellent 
book which is more fascinating to my little 
ones than any secular story book, and which 
I wish to commend to all mothers: Bible 
Boys and Girls: How They Looked, Where 
They Lived, What They Did, by (Revy.) Calvin 
Dill Wilson (Lothrop Pub. Co., Boston). 

Newtonville, Mass. Mrs. J. A. 


I presume the request for Sunday Reading 
for a little boy has already received many an- 
swers—yet I will send my contribution: The 
Story of Jesus for Little Children, by Mrs. 
G. E. Morton (F. H. Revell Co.) is the best 
of its kind that I have seen; Dear Old Stories, 
by Faith Latimer is a collection of forty Bible 
stories—illustrated (Amer. Tract Soc.); The 
Susy Books, by Mrs. Prentiss; Songs for the 
Little Ones At Home; Johnny Twoboys; 
Teddy’s Button; The Twins and Their Texts; 
‘The Twins and Their Troubler; these can 
all be obtained I think from the Pilgrim Press. 

Auburn, Me. es fe 2 


A collection of Bible Stories for Young Peo- 
ple, written by Mrs. Sarah E. Dawes and pub- 
lished by T. Y. Crowell & Co., is for sale at 
the rooms of the Pilgrim Press. I think it 
would be suited to the needs of children from 
five years and upwards, being simply and 
finely written. 

Newton Highlands, Mass. J. F. E. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 25 


Mrs. F. L. Holmes presided. Dr. C. R. 
Hager of Hongkong gave an interesting ac- 
count of the South China Mission. He has 
now thirty-three Chinese helpers. Last year 
more than a thousand were baptized, and 
there are more than twenty-five hundred com- 
municants. They have ordained two men, 
and at present there are only four mission- 
aries in this field. Dr. Hager strongly urged 
that a woman be sent from New England for 
the Canton girls’ school, which needs a teacher 
at once. 

Mrs. S. C. Bartlett of Japan said a few 
words, and Mrs. Doremus Scudder, just leav- 
ing for Honolulu, sent greetings to the friends 
whom she had not time to see. 
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CONSECRATION OF THE COMMONPLACE 


Whether, therefore ye eat, or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God. 





Do not despise these common occa- 
sions—God has not planned the world 
badly. Christ did not want higher occa- 
sions than the Father gave him. The 
grand maxim of his mission was that 
the humblest spheres give the greatest 
weight and dignity to principles. He 
was the good carpenter, saving the 
world.—Horace Bushnell. 





For the dear Christ dwells not afar, 
The King of some remoter star, 
Listening at times, with flattered ear, 
To homage wrung from selfish fear, 
But here, amidst the poor and blind, 
The bound and suffering of our kind, 
In works we do, in prayers we pray, 
Life of our life, he lives today. 

—J. G. Whittier. 





Serve God by doing common actions in 
a heavenly spirit, and then, if your daily 
calling only leaves your cracks and crev- 
ices of time, fill these up with holy serv- 
ice.—Spurgeon. 





The same demand, which forever ends 
the possibility of easy. going views of life, 
also lifts life above discouragements and 
doubts and fears. Never again shall he 
who has accepted life as the trust of God 
to him wonder whether it is worth while. 
Never shall he who realizes himself upon 
his honor toward God distrust the value 
of the dullest commonplace, or the most 
unexplained misfortune. Such value has 
this point of view.—John Kelman. 





Never fear to bring the greatest com- 
fort to the least trouble and the largest 
inspiration to the smallest duty.—Phil- 
lips Brooks. 





If I covet one high grace, 
It is this—upon my face 
Just to show an inner light 
To illumine others’ night. 


Give me such a look—so high— 

That the saddest passer-by, 

On a sudden glad, shall say, 

‘** Somewhere shines the sun today!” 
—Anna Burnham Bryant. 


Lord, Thou hast not despised our 
weakness, nor poured contempt upon 
the common thoughts and works in 
which we spend our lives. We bless 
Thee for our loving and exalted 
Christ, who was born in obscurity, 
who shared the village life, served 
common needs by daily toil, earning 





his bread in all simplicity and faith- | 


fulness). We thank Thee that He 
took the common things of meat 
and drink for symbols of the life He 
brings to men. Help us not to de- 
spise the materials or the tools with 
which we work, but to find Thy 
presence everywhere. Thou hast ac- 
cepted the consecration of our lives, 
let Thy glory be manifest in all 
these familiar events and surround- 
ings. May our drudgery be enliv- 
ened by Thy presence, and even mo- 
notony become joyful through love 
and hope, that in the shining of our 
faces men may see the glory of our 
Lord. Amen. 





In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
Ministers’ Meeting 

The subject was a review of Morley’s Life 
of W. E. Gladstone. The meeting was fortu- 
nate in the presence of Dr. E. W. Blatchford, 
who has seen Mr. Gladstone several times and 
who heard his famous address in connection 
with the request of Mr. Bradlaugh to be per- 
mitted to affirm, rather than take the oath in 
the usual form. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton spoke 
eloquently and earnestly, urging the brethren 
to be loyal and generous to the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society. Evidently 
Dr. Boynton is the right man to preside over 
the interests of that society. Perhaps he will 
see that it is wise to remove its headquarters 
to Chicago, in order that it may be nearer its 
work. 


Sons of the Mayflower 

The descendants of those who came over in 
the Mayflower, or some of them, at any rate, 
met Monday evening at the Auditorium to cel- 
ebrate the landing at Plymouth Rock in 1620. 
Dr. Boynton was the chief speaker, and right 
well did he occupy the time allotted to him. 
This gathering has come to be one of the in- 
teresting events of the year in Chicago, al- 
though there are comparatively few who can 
personally enjoy it. 


The Club 

It was Ladies’ Night and the meeting was 
at the Auditorium, with Rev. Sidney L. Gu- 
lick of Japan as the speaker. He told of the 
development of Japan, her aims in the present 
war, and the influence its results are likely to 
have on the people and upon their relation to 
Christianity. Dr. Gulick held his audience 
and seemed master of his theme, troubled 
only by its vastness and the limited time at 
his disposal. He is a firm believer in the 
Japanese, is confident of their victory over | 
the Russians, and that they will make a good | 
use of it. They went into this war with the 
conviction that it isa war for their existence 
as a nation, and a war from which they can- 
not withdraw until they have driven Russia 
from the coasts of Eastern Asia, or at least 
from Korea and Manchuria. He dwelt briefly 
on the recent commercial development of 
Japan as illustrative of her development in- 
dustrially, spoke hopefully of her improve- 
ment in ethical directions, of the influence 
Christianity has exerted upon her people, and 
of the opportunities which will be offered 
broad-minded, consecrated missionaries in 
the future. 


Another Veteran Gone 

In the death of Dr. Henry M. Lyman in 
Evanston at the age of sixty-nine, a prominent 
figure has been taken from us. For several 
years Dr. Lyman has been in feeble health 
but his demise comes as a surprise to us all. 
A member of Union Park Church, deeply in- 
terested in all that pertained to the welfare of 
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the city, a physician of rare skill and exten- 
sive practice, a friend whom all could trust, 
his death is a sad loss to his friends. He was 
the son of a missionary and was born in 
Hawaii, Nov. 26, 1835. He graduated at Wil- 
liams College in 1858, studied medicine in Har- 
vard Medical School and in the New York 
College of Physicians. He married Miss 
Clark, a daughter of a missionary to the 


Hawaiian Islands, whose death preceeded: 


that of her husband by threa or four years 
and was one of the blows from whose se- 
verity he never recovered. Dr. Lyman was 
one of the professors in Rush Medical College, 
an attending physician at the Presbyterian, 
the Cook County and several other hospitals, 
and one of the men most frequently called in 
cases of consultation. He served the students 
of the seminary from its beginning, usually 
without charge, and was universally loved and 
honored by them. He leaves four daughters, 
two of whom are unmarried. Of the others, 
one is the wife of William Horace Day, pastor 
of the First Church, Los Angeles, Cal., and 
the other of Dr. Howard Greer. Dr. Lyman 
was at homein the literature of his profession, 
and at the same time was widely read in many 
other departments of learning. The disease 
from which he suffered was something like 
softening of the brain and was the cause of 
seasons of depression very hard to bear. 
Chicago, Nov. 26. FRANKLIN. 





**A middlin’ doctor is a pore thing, and a 
middlin’ lawyer is a pore thing; but help me 
from a middlin’ man of God.”—The Virginian. 


GUEFOSE YOU GRATIFY 

YOUR TASTE by SERVING 
THE FERRIS HAMS AND 
BACON ON YOUR TABLE. 
YOU WILL LEARN WHY DIS- 


CRIMINATING HOUSEKEEP- 
ERS Prefer Them. A Little 
HIGHER IN PRICE---But! 
Lustre the greatest, 
labor the least. 
eh FECTRg rd 
ILI unsurpassed. 
Lustre that will last. 
“aisha #0 Uhitt Street, New York. 
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A Nation 


By Rev. A. 


A sermon imbedded in a book of his- 
tory is the seventeenth chapter of the 
Second book of the Kings. The text is 
in the first six verses. They summarize 
the events of the reign of the last king of 
Israel as a vassal of Assyria. The ser- 
mon is based on this summary. It was 
written by an unknown author whose 
records have come down to us through 
the people of Judah; and his verdict on 
the northern kingdom is an unqualified 
condemnation. But while a judge more 
friendly to Israel might have shown us 
another side of the gloomy picture, the 
writer of the book of the Kings draws 
from these facts conclusions based on 
truths to which our consciences give 
unhesitating witness. They are truths 
which must be reiterated in our time, for 
the salvation of individuals and of the 
nation. The epitaph on Israel might ap- 
propriately be, ‘‘The end of those things 
is death.”” And ‘those things’’ may be 
simply stated. They are: 

1. Departing from the living God. The 
strength of Israel was in its vision of God 
and of a divine destiny. Abraham saw 
God. He saw the day of Christ and was 
glad. He went forth into the unknown 
land, and lived his life in the sublime 
confidence that he was to be a blessing to 
all nations. That vision and that con- 
fidence, imparted to his descendants, 
lifted them above the people that sur- 
rounded them, and gave a vitality to 
their thoughts which makes them author- 
itative over the greatest nations of our 
time. The glory of Israel began to fade 
when her people divided into two king- 
doms. That never could have occurred 
if the vision of the purpose for which 
the nation was created had not grown 
dim. The people might have had civil 
war, as our country had forty years ago. 
Whole tribes might have been wiped out, 
but they would no more have consented 
to division than our fathers did, if the 
national ambition had not changed, if 
their affection’ had not been loosened 
from God and their vision of him dark- 
ened. The ten tribes broke away from 
the temple and the holy city because 
they had already begun to find the end of 
their ambition in themselves rather than 
in the will of God. That is the rock on 
which -souls are wrecked—the substitu- 
tion of selfish for divine ends : and around 
it float aimlessly the débris of many once 
powerful nations. 

2. Serving gods that are not God. Hu- 
man nature demands some object of wor- 
ship. The Israelites did not abandon re- 
ligion when they departed from Jehovah. 
They made gods for themselves and at- 
tributed to their graven images the qual- 
ities which they had thought Jehovah 
possessed. They were never more atten- 
tive to religion than when the sun of their 
national day was setting. They redoubled 
their religious ceremonies as their inward 
separation from God grew more complete. 
They “set them up pillars and Asherim 
upon every high hill and under every 
green tree.” It wasin this profusion of 
worship that they ‘wrought wicked 
~@ International Sunday School Lesson for Dee. 11. 
Captivity of the Ten Tribes. Text, 2 Kings 17: 


6-18. Adapted from Sermons by the Monday Club 
for 1904, 


in Ruins’* 
E. Dunning 


things to provoke Jehovah to anger.” 
Faith in God makes separation from the 
world a necessity. Its views, its aims, its 
pleasures cannot be the same with those 
of lives devoted to him. The splendor of 
sacred temples and the elaborateness of 
religious rites may not be evidences of 
deepening character or growing nearness 
to God. The popularity of religion may 
lead people to deceive themselves into the 
belief that the world is conforming to God 
instead of their being conformed to the 
world. The generation that apologizes 
for the sternness and self-denial of the 
Puritan fathers while pointing with pride 
to their achievements is parting with its 
own power and prestige. 

3. Turning a deaf ear to the Word of 
God. The people of Israel never had had 
so clear statements placed before them of 
their sins and of the certain consequences 
that would follow as during these latest 
years before the downfall of the nation. 
What plainer preaching could they have 
had than that of Amos and Hosea, crying 
out to them: ‘‘ Hear this, O ye that would 
swallow up the needy and cause the poor 
of the land to fail.’”’ ‘‘There is no truth, 
nor goodness, nor knowledge of God. 
There is nought but swearing and break- 
ing faith, and killing, and stealing, and 
committing adultery.”” ‘‘  Whoredom and 
wine and new wine take away the under- 
standing.”” They never had had more 
tender assurances of Jehovah’s love or 
more pleading invitations to return to 
him. ‘O Israel, return unto Jehovah 
thy God.” ‘‘I will be as the dew unto 
Israel; he shall blossom as the lily, and 
cast forth his roots as Lebanon.” But 
their interests had centered in getting 
gairgnd in pleasures and in display. 
“Jehovah testified unto Israel... by 
every prophet, and every seer.” Israel 
had no ear for prophets. 

A nation whose people will not hear 
nor heed plain truths concerning their 
own moral condition cannot rely on its 
prosperity. The testimony of the Lord 
against them cannot be met by indiffer- 
ence nor by disparaging or ill-treating 
his messengers. It can be met only by 
repentance and confession and unselfish 
service formen. What strength is there 
for the growth or defense of a nation 
in men whose worldly business is their 
chief delight or anxiety, whose interests 
are centered in what is beneath their 
feet and who think everything visionary 
which is above their heads? Such a peo- 
ple may extend their borders, may de- 
develop their material resources with 
skill, may fill their storehouses and in- 
crease in goods, but they have no endur- 
ing qualities for emergencies. 

4, Giving up the covenant with God for 
vanity. The writer of this history says 
that Israel rejected the covenant which 
Jehovah made with their fathers, ‘‘and 
followed nothingness.’’ Their fathers 
had heard all the commandments and 
the statutes of Jehovah, and then had 
said, ‘All that Jehovah hath spoken 
will we do, and be obedient”; but they 
had renounced the commandments and 
given up the covenant and turned away 
from the witnesses who had pointed out 
their wrongdoing. They thought they 
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were following wealth and pleasure and 
independence, but the fact, remains that 
they exchanged God for vanity, that is, 
nothingness. This is the great final fact 
of Israel’s history, the lesson handed 
down to us, often repeated in history, 
often reiterated by prophets and states- 
men and poets, ‘“‘lest we forget.” Bis- 
marck once said: ‘‘ A people that gives up 
its God is like a people that gives up its 
territory. It is a lost- people. There is 
only one folly greater than that of the 
fool that said in his heart, ‘There is no 
God,’ and that is the folly of the nation 
which says with its head that it doesn’t 
know whether there is any God or not.” 
To banish God from the counsels of gov- 
ernment, to shut him out of the educa- 
tion of youth, to build homes without 
him, is to write concerning the people of 
our future the record of Israel. 
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A Children’s Story by Abbie Farwell Brown 


How Six Country Children Found a Brother and Sister 


“It is such a bother to take care of all 
the old magazines,” sighed the mother of 
Max and Maisie one day, as she was dust- 
ing the closet shelves where the children’s 
books lived. ‘I wish I knew some chil- 
dren who would like these papers after 
you have finished reading them.” 

‘* All the other children have more books 
of their own than they can read,”’ said 
Max. 

‘*T know it,”’ said his mother, “‘ but there 
might be some one.” 

“Why, I don’t know,” Maisie said 
slowly, trying tothink. ‘‘We mightsend 
them to the little Prouts down at the is- 
land. I don’t believe they see many mag- 
azines.”’ 

“That is a good idea, Maisie,” said her 
mother. ‘‘Youshall send yours to the lit- 
tle girls, and Max shall send his to the boys. 
But if you are going to send at all, I 
want you to do it regularly, every week. 
It will be a good practice. lesson in remem- 
bering. Promise me not to forget, chil- 
dren.” 

*“O that is easy!” 
said Max and Maisie. 

‘* Now every week after that, when they 
had finished reading their two magazines, 
Max and Maisie rolled them up each 
in brown stamped wrapper, and Maisie 
wrote on hers in big letters, ‘‘The Misses 
Prout,’’ and Max wrote on his ‘‘ The Mas- 
ters Prout,” and they sent them away 
down to an island in Maine. It wasn’t 
much trouble to do that. But my! You 
should have seen what pleasure it gave 
the little Prouts. 

The little Prouts were the children of a 
fisherman who lived on the far-off island 
where Max and Maisie spent their sum- 
mers. There were six of them, three boys 
and three girls, and every morning during 
June, July and August two of the little 
Prouts walked four miles to the cottage 
with a pail of milk. 

That is how Max and Maisie came to 
know about them. But they did not 
know the little Prouts very well, because 
they were always so busy playing at 
something that they never had time to 
get acquainted. And besides, the little 
Prouts were very, very bashful, and acted 
as though they were afraid of Max and 
Maisi€ which made the children laugh. 
And when they laughed the little Prouts 
turned red and ran away, as though they 
had done something naughty. The same 
two little Prouts did not come every time, 
but they took turns in bringing the milk, 
and the different pairs all looked so much 
alike that Max and Maisie could not tell 
them apart. They did not even know the 
six names of the children, but spoke of 
them only as “the little Prouts.’”’ 

But although the little Prouts looked so 
much alike—all tow-headed, red-cheeked 
and blue-eyed, and very near of a size— 
they were really as different from one 
another inside as all children are. Tommy 
and Mary, the eldest, were twins, eight 
years old. Next came Susan, who was 
seven. Then there were Johnny six, and 
Polly five, and Toto the baby, who was 
four years old. 

Down on that far-off island these six 


“We promise! ”’ 


little Prouts lived in a tiny cottage close 
beside the sea. It was a nice place in 
summer, and then the little Prouts were 
happy playing out-of-doors, fishing and 
picking berries, paddling in the ocean 
and—best of all—carrying the milk to the 
cottage on the cliff. For then they had 
a peep of the wonderful things which the 
strangers had brought to the island, and 
of the children who were so different 
from any children they had ever before 
seen. They used almost to quarrel over 
their turns to carry the milk. 

But in the fall the summer people 
sailed away. Then the little Prouts went 
to school for a time, as they did in the 
spring; and that was pleasant, too. But 
in the winter there was no school, be- 
cause of the cold and the deep snow and 
the long road which the island children 
had to travel to the schoolhouse in the 
village. Also it was hard to get a teacher 
for these bitter winter months. The win- 
ters were lonely enough for the little 
Prouts. They seldom saw any other 
children, and there wasn’t much for 
them to do except housework and patch- 
work and knitting, and helping father to 
mend nets and make lobster-pots for the 
next summer. 

The little Prouts had few playthings. 
They hardly knew what playthings were. 
To be sure, they had seen Max’s cart and 
rocking-horse and Maisie’s dolls on the 
piazza of the cottage. But those seemed 
wonderful and strange like all the rest 
of the things which the city people had. 

Tom and Mary and Susan knew how to 
read, but they had no books. On the 
island people did not read much, because 
there were no books. In some houses 
there was not even a Bible. There was 
no public library. There was no Sunday 
school library, for there was not even a 
church on theisland. In summer a min- 
ister came to spend his vacation, and he 
preached every Sunday on the hill-top 
near the village. But in winter every one, 
even the minister, seemed to forget the 
island. The little Prouts were very ig- 
norant, and they wondered if the Lord 
himself forgot the island in the dreary 
months of snow and cold. 

‘‘Of course He forgets,”’ said Tommy 
one day. ‘He lives in the city, and only 
comes here like the city people, in the 
summer.”’ 

“But he must remember us,” sighed 
little Polly. ‘‘The minister said He was 
our Father.” 

‘*Pooh!”’ said Tommy scornfully, ‘“‘He 
ain’t our Father, ei:‘her! You know He 
ain’t. He is their Father in heaven. I 
heard them talking to him one day on the 
hill.”’ 

‘*But the minister said he was every- 
body’s Father, Tommy,”’ said Mary wist 
fully. 

** But how can he be?”’ argued Tommy. 
‘‘He is the Father of Max and Maisie 
Thornton, and of people like that who 
live in the city. He can’t be our Father, 
too; for if he was, we should be the 
brothers and sisters of Max and Maisie. 
And you know we ain’t that.” 

“O no! We ain’t that!’’ echoed all 
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in the City 


the little Prouts sadly, and then they 
were silent for a long time. The little 
girls sighed, and their lips trembled. 
They admired Maisie Thornton more 
than anybody they had ever seen. Her 
hair was so long and dark and curly, and 
she wore such pretty dresses. And the 
boys thought Max, with his air gun and 
his bicycle, was the most wonderful per- 
son. Of course, these children could not 
be their brothers and sisters! 

It was at the end of that very same 
day, the longest, dreariest day of early 
winter, when the little Prouts agreed that 
the Father had forgotten the island, that 
the magazines begantocome. Tim Parks 
drove four miles over from the village to 
bring them, he was so curious to know 
who could have been sending things to 
*“The Masters Prout’”’ and ‘The Misses 
Prout.’”’ For no one had ever before 
sent any mail to the Prout family. And 
these were postmarked from the city, 
too! 

‘‘Something for the Masters Prout, and 
something for the Misses Prout!’ he 
called out as he pushed open the door. 
“T thought I’d jest bring ’em over for 
ye.”” And he handed the packages to 
Tommy and Mary. 

What an excitement there was then! 
They tore open the wrappers, and there 
they were! A boy’s magazine and a girl’s 
magazine, full of pictures and stories. 
The children danced around, shouting 
and laughing. Somebody had sent them 
papers from the city! They were not 
quite forgotten! 

“Who sent’em? That is what I want 
to know,”’ said Tim Parks. 

But there was no word or scrap of writ- 
ing to tell, and Tim couldn’t find out 
what he longed to know. 

‘* Wall, I guess they jest came from the 
magazine shop,” said Tim at last, as he 
went out of thedoor. But the children 
looked at one another. They knew better. 

“You said He had forgotten, and He 
sent these to show He hasn’t,”” whispered 
Mary to Tom. And the children looked 
at the papers with a feeling of awe and 
pride. 

What continued joy there was for the 
little Prouts in those generous pages! 
Mary and Tom read every word aloud to 
the others, and to the whole family; for 
the father and mother were as much in- 
terested as the children. There was a 
continued story, and that was the most 
exciting of all. But, alas! it stopped 
short at the most thrilling part. 

‘*O dear!’’ cried Mary, when she had 
read the last word aloud to her big-eyed 
audience; ‘‘why does it stop? Now we 
shall never know how the Princess got 
out of the Giant’s castle!” 

Those papers lasted the little Prouts 
for a whole week. And they had not 
begun to tire of them when—another set 
of magazines came! Mr. Prout happened 
to go to the village that day, and Tim 
Parks came running out to him from the 
post office. 

‘More mail for the Misses and the 
Masters Prout!” he called. ‘I guess 
your children are goin’ to have ’em 
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come reg’lar. Ain’t it wonderful who 
sends ’em?’”’ 

What a shriek of joy went up from the 
little Prouts when they saw what Father 
brought them that night! ‘Now we 
shall know about the Princess!” cried 
Mary, and they could hardly wait for 
supper to be over before they continued 
the wonderful tale. This part was to be 
continued also; but there was no such 
wail of anguish when the last word was 
read. 

**Q, I’s sorry it’s done,’ sighed little 
Polly; ‘‘but I guess it will come next 
week. Don’t you?” 

And somehow, even Tommy was hope- 
ful this time. ‘‘Yes, I guess He hasn’t 
forgotten us, quite,’’ he confessed to 
Mary before they went to bed. 

If Max and Maisie could have seen 
what joy their story papers gave to the 
little Prouts! Every week through all 
that bitter winter, in sun or in shine, 
through snow and sleet, as regularly as a 
Saturday came, one of the little Prouts 
tramped four miles to the village for the 
precious magazines. And always the 
other little Prouts were waiting breath- 
lessly for him to return, fearful lest this 
time the papers might not have come. 
They were always looking out of the 
window, a row of little heads, one above 
another. 

“Did it come?” they would cry, mak- 
ing signs of eager question as soon as 
the messenger appeared in sight, and he 
would shqut and wave the two wrappers 
ever his head, which set the children 
jumping up and down with joy. 

It would have been a dreadful thing if 
Max or Maisie had ever forgotten to send 
the papers. But they never did, though 
they could not guess how much depended 
upon their remembering that simple little 
promise which they had made to them- 
selves. 

No; Max and Maisie could not possibly 
know what the sharing of that single one 
of their pleasures meant to the little 
Prouts, and to all the other island chil- 
dren beside, for in the end the whole 
island saw the magazines. They were 
passed on from family to family all that 
winter, and were literally worn to rags 
by the thumbing of many little fingers, 
and big ones, too. J 

The little Prouts were learning a great 
deal about many things, nowadays, it 
was as good as going to school. All that 
winter they lived in a new world of con- 
stant change. The little cottage was no 
longer dreary or lonely. Their stupid 
tasks were no longer tiresome, for they 
had the beloved magazines to read when 
all was done. They had the children of 
those stories for their companions and 
friends, and they began to understand, 
ever so dimly, that all the children of the 
world were little brothers and sisters to 
one another. 

One day they were talking about it, all 
together. 

*“‘God is our Father, as the minister 
said,’ declared Mary. ‘‘I read it today 
in the magazine, don’t you remember? ’’ 

“Yes,” agreed Tommy, ‘‘it must be He 
who sends the papers to us, for nobody 
else knows about us, but He knows every- 
thing, the minister said so.’’ 

**T wish we could thank Him,” said 
little Polly. ‘‘He has been so good not 
to forget us.” 


“T am going to write to Him,” said 
Tommy suddenly. ‘‘There is a Letter- 
Box in the paper, and boys and girls write 
to it every week. I am going to write 
and tell the Lord how we thank Him.” 

And forthwith Tommy sat down and 
wrote to the magazine a letter something 
like those which he read every week in 
the Letter-Box—but different, too. An 
island letter would have to be different. 
This is what Tommy wrote: 


Lucky IsLAND, MAINE. 
Dear Magazine: You kum evry weak, ani 
dono ow we got long witout You. The aint 
nobody in the Sity to tel You how to get to 
This jumpin-of plais, so we no that Our 
Father must send You evry weak. An we 
wanter Thanx him but we dono ow. Plees 
put this Leter in the Leterbox sos he wil 
see. He dont kum ere in Wintr its so lonsum 
I gess he wood be glad if he knu ow hapy he 
made 6 lit] chilren way down in Maine. I 
hop he wil send it evr an evr we havnt nothin 

els to red. Yrs truly, 
Tommy Provt. 


Now the Editor of the Magazine did not 
often print a letter spelled as badly as 
this one of poor Tommy Prout, who was 
eight years old, but only went to school 
in the spring and fall. But when the 
Editor read that letter he blew his nose 
and wiped his glasses and said, ‘‘ Yes, I’ll 
print your letter just as it is, Tommy 
Prout, and I think it will please Him 
whom you wish to thank, even if some 


‘one else mails the paper for Him every 


week.” 

So that is why, some days later, when 
Max Thornton was carelessly cutting the 
leaves of his new magazine he suddenly 
gave a funny little whistle. The name 
of his beloved summer island had caught 
his eye at the head of a letter in the 
Letter Box. 

“QO, Mamma!’’ he cried. ‘See, here 
is a letter from our island. And it is 
signed, ‘Tommy Prout.’ But I can’t 
make out the funny spelling.” 

Then Tommy’s mamma read the letter 
aloud, and it did not sound so queer as 
it looked. When she had finished there 
were tears in her eyes and in Maisie’s, 
too. And Tommy was winking queerly, 

‘The dear little fellow ! ’’ said Mamma. 
‘Just think what it means to them to 
have those papers that you don’t care 
for. O children, our Father surely did 
put it into your heads to send the maga- 
zines; so Tommy is right.”’ 

‘And we will send them ‘ever and 
ever’ as Tommy hopes, won’t we, Max? ”’ 
cried Maisie eagerly. 

‘***Course we will,’ said Max promptly. 

**I’d like to write a letter to the little 
girl Prouts,’? mused Maisie. ‘It must 
be awfully lonesome on the island in 
winter.”’ 

‘‘We must wait till next year, Maisie 
dear,’’ said her mamma. ‘‘ We have been 
bad neighbors to those little children, 
and we have got to get acquainted with 
them first. The little Prouts do not know 
us, and it is our fault. But another sum- 
mer we will know them. And then we 
will plan what we can do to make their 
winters less lonely. Poor babies! ”’ 

“T’d like to send them a Christmas 
box,” said Max, who had been thinking 
all this time. ‘‘I’ll send the boys a lot 
of books and candy and things.” 

‘** And I’ll send some to the girls,”’ cried 
Maisie, clapping her hands. ‘“O, that 
will be fine, and a doll for each one.’’ 
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‘Yes, that will be a splendid plan,” 
said Mamma. ‘‘How selfish we have 
been to care only while we were there 
for our beautiful island! Just think: 
those children believe that our Father 
doesn’t come there in winter. We must 
change that, and show them that He is 
watching all his children all the time.” 

Max and Maisie had a beautiful time 
making ready that Christmas box. Into 
it they put all the things that they had 
first thought-of, and a great many beside. 
And they sent it so that it reached the 
island on Christmas eve. Tim Parks 
brought it over the next morning. 

‘**T guess your friend who sends you the 
magazines has sent you something fine 
for Christmas,” he grinned, as he carried 
the heavy box into where the six little 
Prouts stood gaping with wonder. ‘‘The 
Misses and the Masters Prout!’’ he cried, 
reading the label. 

Mary squeezed Tommy’s hand and 
whispered something as they crowded 
around while the box was being opened. 
And Tommy nodded wisely. 

On the top of the box, inside, was a 
card which read: ‘‘Merry Christmas to 
the little Prouts, from a brother and a 
sister who read Tommy’s letter in the 
Letter Box. The kind Father watches 
over us all alike, on islands and in the big 
cities, and He bids us love one another, 
especially on His birthday.” 

A brother and a sister inthe city! That 
news was almost more welcome than the 
box itself. If Max and Maisie could have 
seen those six little Prouts and have heard 
their squeals of joy when the box was un- 
packed, they would have been glad in. 
deed that they had remembered to be 
brotherly and sisterly. 

The magazines which kept coming “‘ ever 
and ever ”’ and the books that came out of 
that box were the beginning of the Island 
Public Library, of which every oneis now 
so proud, and of many other good things 
which happened to the island and espe- 
cially to the little Prouts. For in sum- 
mers after that they grew to know and 
love their neighbors, the city children. 
Max and Maisie have been a good brother 
and sister to the little Prouts ever since, 
and it is as good a fortune for Max and 
Maisie as it is for the little Prouts. 





Busy Days at Northfield 


The names of ‘‘ Moody and Northfield” are 
about as widely known as ‘‘ Mecca and Ma- 
homet,” but not all our readers are aware of 
the activities that go on there in winter as 
well as summer. 

Rev. A. T. Pierson, D. D., known on both 
sides of the sea, has just repeated to the stu- 
dents of Northfield schools the same course of 
Bible lectures which he gave in London and 
will soon issue in book form under the title, 
God’s Living Oracles. He is nowin Brooklyn 
and will resume in January his work in the 
training school at Northfield. In March he 
will go to London tosupply Rev. F. B. Meyer’s 
People’s Church in exchange with the pastor 
who comes to America for several weeks’ work. 

Rev. Samuel H. Wilkinson, son of the founder 
of the Mildmay Mission to the Jews in Eng- 
land, recently gave interesting addresses at 
Northfield concerning that mission. He is a 
clear and forceful speaker and for twenty 
years has been associated with his father in 
this interesting work. Having been fourteen 
times to Rassia to study the Jews there, 
he is fitted to speak with authority. 

8. E. B. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Cousin Peggy trotted blithely to the 
front door of the farmhouse, looked up 
and down the road, and trotted back to 
the kitchen. 3 

‘*Nowhere in sight yet,” she said. 
**He’s off somewhere in the meadows, 
making love to Mount Mercy, I presume. 
I’ll have time to mix the muffins.” 

She gave a knowing little nod with her 
head, rearranged, in passing, a great pile 
of magazines on the sitting-room table, 
and sang in a rich contralto, contrasting 
curiously with the general effect of her 
small, plump, lively figure, a bar or two 
of her favorite song for all seasons, ‘‘ One 
sweetly solemn thought.” 

**Peggy, don’t!’’ protested Cousin Jo- 
seph, coming in from the barn with the 
milk ; ‘‘you make me lonesome.”’ 

He set down the pails with an air of 
mock helplessness, and regarded his wife 
reproachfully. The prevailing expression 
of his large ruddy face was one of extreme 
good-nature. Nothing in all the world, 
not even his second cup of coffee, did 
Cousin Joseph so adore as his little wife. 

‘‘But lying darkly between,” chanted 
Cousin Peggy fervently, stirring batter 
in time to the music. Then she broke off 
suddenly and laughed up at her husband. 

‘**Let me havesome of the milk, Joseph,” 
she said, ‘‘and go get ready for supper.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Carter were no 
more in reality cousins to all the world 
than are any other son and daughter of 
Adam. But there are certain relations 
instinctive, inevitable, part of the order 
of things. People said ‘‘Cousin Joseph 
and Cousin Peggy” as naturally as they 
said ‘‘ Mother Earth,’’ there was that of 
universal about them. Cousin Peggy was 
quick and sprightly, with a loose knot of 
soft fair hair on the top of her head, and 
smiling blue eyes as candid as a child’s. 
Sometimes, as today for instance, in her 
crisp blue muslin, fresh from the ironing- 
board, she looked scarcely more than a 
girl. But the touch of her hands was sure 
and tender with years of living, and the 
under-glance of her eyes was keen. Age 
had nothing whatever to do with Cousin 
Peggy. Moreover, it is a fact that the 
best women never entirely grow up. How 
else should God make them mothers? 

Cousin Joseph had any number of little 
idiosyncrasies serving to characterize 
him and endear him to his friends. One 
was his smooth bald head, shining like 
Mont Blanc. Another was his habit of 
sneezing never less than seven times 
in succession. Seven pairs of eyeglasses 
also had Cousin Joseph, which fitted 
seven separate needs, distinguished only 
by their owner. He kept them all at 
large in the sitting-room, and the pair 
he wanted could never by any possibility 
be found except through the intervention 
of Cousin Peggy, summoned from kitchen 
or cellar. 

“Peggy, Peggy, what have you done 
with my glasses?’’ was the cry of the 
Carter household. And to the ends of 
thé earth, even seventy thousand times 
seven, Cousin Peggy would have run to 
search. 
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The Schoolmaster 


By Zephine Humphrey 


A water-wheel in the milk-house down 
by the edge of the brook was Cousin 
Joseph’s dearest possession. Henry, the 
second son, the mechanical genius of the 
family, had contrived it in his early days 
of dream and experiment before he left 
home to seek fame in the cities. It 
turned the separator and the churn and 
the ice-cream freezer. Cousin Joseph 
had but to sit in a chair and wait. 

“O, I tell you, when I just get it 
hitched onto my plow and onto the 
dish-pan for Peggy and maybe onto the 
broom, there won’t be anything we can 
complain of in the way of hard work 
here.”’ 

It is probable that Cousin Joseph re- 
garded the sun more than once with a 
speculative eye, thinking to ease the 
working of the universe through the use 
of water-power. 

The third member of the Carter house- 
hold, Cousin Martha, was quiet and un- 
obtrusive as the shadow which followed 
her ever back and forth about the kitchen 
walls. Cousin Joseph’s maiden sister, 
she had remained in the homestead after 
the death of her parents, and had put her 
shoulder resolutely to the new family’s 
wheel—no water. wheel for Cousin Martha 
or for Cousin Peggy or indeed for any 
New England farmer’s ‘‘women folks” 
whatsoever. Yet withal a pleasant wheel. 
It turned to the prattle of children for 
many years. And to have served her 
young nephews, Cousin Martha—we were 
going to be conventionally emphatic, 
with reference to working of fingers to 
the bone. Letusbeliteral rather; Cousin 
Martha would have baked bread every 
day of her life. 

Through the open front door of the 
big, friendly house, through sitting. room, 
dining-room, a daily tramp of. visitors’ 
feet resounded, a daily calling of voices, 
**Cousin Peggy, Cousin Peggy, where are 
you?”’ In all the township of Lincoln 
there was no more popular place of re- 
sort than this cousinly Carter home, well 
out of the village though it stood, a 
mile and a half down the valley. Cousin 
Martha listened quietly to the sound of 
the coming and going outside the walls 
of her sanctum. She liked to hear it, 
even though it did so often mean extra 
dishes for supper. Hers was a compan- 
ionable soul. Yet, on the other hand— 
and the traits are not inconsistent—hers 
was also a lonely, retiring soul, with a 
certain fine distinction of distance and 
reserve. Whether it was shyness, whether 
it was dignity one could hardly tell, but 
liberties were never taken with Cousin 
Martha. Pausing, lid-lifter in hand, she 
smiled responsive to the bursts of merri- 
ment in the dining-room, her gray eyes 
shining softly. Then when Cousin Peggy 
urged her: ‘‘Come, Martha, now you 
must. Your place is laid and people are 
asking for you, come,” she shook her 


head and drew back. Forno one but the’ 


minister on a pastoral call would Cousin 
Martha willingly leave her kitchen. It 
was her home, her vantage ground, her 
stronghold from which she surveyed the 
world. ‘‘The Lady of Shalott,” David 
called her once, and the title is full of 
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significance. Let one ponder it well to 
understand Cousin Martha. 

David quickened his steps when he 
came in sight of the meadow lying in 
front of the Carter house. Yet was his 
sudden stimulus not the meadow. Even 
for mountain dreamers of profoundest 
mood there is one touch that outreaches 
dawn and sunset—the touch of a motherly 
kindness on an orphaned soul. Cousin 
Peggy drew David. He paused for a bare 
half-second in front of the little white 
schoolhouse, his future kingdom, and 
saluted it gravely, small center of great 
imaginings, then broke into a frank, boy- 
ish run. 

‘““My nice, nice boy!”’ 
Peggy. 

She stood two steps above David on 
the edge of the piazza, and laid her small 
hands on his shoulders. On a level, they 
would have been as the speckled hen in 
the pasture 4o the tall young horse, 
but, standing as they did, their eyes met 
squarely. At any rate, it is probable 
that the motherliness of a speckled hen 
exalts it and gives it confidence. Cousin 
Peggy’s eyes had hesitated, waited an 
instant, on first beholding David, he was 
so changed, so grown. She knew her 
own reserve. But then, in another in- 
stant, she drew him to her, and kissed 
him on the forehead. 

“That’s because you’re my boy still,” 
she said, with assurance. 

And David blushed and beamed. He 
looked very unlike the recent triumphant 
valedictorian of his college class, very 
unlike a future dignified school-teacher. 
Even childlike was his embarrassed pleas- 
ure. But when Cousin Peggy, in the 
completeness of her re-establishment with 
him, stooped to take his bag, his expres- 
sion changed. 

‘‘Indeed, no,’’ he protested, gently 
withstanding her. And Cousin Peggy’s 
eyes, glancing at him, hesitated again. 

When there are two attitudes of priv- 
ilege which people, particularly women, 
may assume towards others, it is some- 
times hard to choose. To dominate, or 
to subserve—which is sweeter in the in- 
terests of affection? 

Cousin Joseph rolled cheerily out 
through the open door. There was 
never any hesitation with him in the 
matter of attitude. The frank middle- 
ground of good comradeship was his to 
hold serenely. 

‘““Well, so the new school-teacher’s 
come,” he said. ‘‘What do you think 
of him, Peggy?’’ In a guarded aside: 
‘“‘Had we better take him in? What? 
O, well, all right. It’s just as you say, 
Peggy; always just as you say. I’m 
glad to see you, David.” He held out 
his hand genially. . ‘‘ We’ve got a grand- 
child in our family now. Did you know 
that? Come in and see his picture.” 

David entered the farmhouse, thus wel- 
comed, with a sense of returning home. 
He looked about eagerly. There it all was 
again, the sitting-room with its great stove 
and its square center-table, covered with 
books and papers. There were the old- 
fashioned chairs, deep-cushioned. There 
was the clock, erratic of gait, that never by 
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any chance paced the length of two weeks 
evenly, object of reproach on the part of 
guests, of sturdy, loyal defense on the 
part of Cousin Peggy. . There was the 
atmosphere, too, undefinable, sure, con- 
vincing, such as every home has for its 
best or its worst endowment. A spirit 
ran to receive one on crossing the Carter 
threshold, and said, ‘‘ Now be yourself.’ 
And straightway you were just that, sur- 
prisingly without effort. 

David sprang up the stairs to his room 
two steps at a time, and made a hasty 
toilet, urged on by Cousin Peggy’s ad- 
monitions called up from below, as she 
trotted back and forth, conveying the old 
blue china from its place of state in the 
parlor to its rightful use in the dining- 
room. ‘‘ Muffins out of the oven now, 
your muffins, the kind you like;”’ or ‘‘ Po- 
tatoes just ready; come.’’ The sound of 
her voice worked unconsciously to make 
him brush his hair very smooth and ar- 
range his necktie neatly. He looked more 
boyish than ever when he took his seat at 
the table. 

‘May I wait on the table?’’ he asked 
by and by. Such had been his old privi- 
lege. 

Cousin Joseph looked up. 

“Yes, yes,’’ he assented blandly; ‘‘my 
coffee-cup’s just empty.”’ 

‘Now, Joseph!’ Cousin Peggy started 
indignantly to slide out of her chair. 

‘*Peggy, Peggy,’’ Cousin Joseph admon- 
ished, with lifted, soothing hand, infi- 
nitely exasperating, ‘‘wait. You don’t 
understand. It’s for his good I do it. 
He’s got to get used to hardship.”’’ 

‘*Hardship!’’ David laughed. He took 
the empty cup and strode through into the 
kitchen, upsetting Smutty, the fat pug- 
dog, by the way. ‘‘ Hi, Smut!”’’ he apolo- 
gized. Than he set down the cup and 
held out his hands. ‘‘ Cousin Martha,” 
he said. 

Cousin Martha slowly laid her iron 
spoon beside his empty cup and wiped 
her hands on her apron. Her gray eyes 
smiled upon him. Between these two in- 
dividuals, so different in every possible 
outward circumstance, there had been a 
bond of union established four years ago, 
known only to themselves. It would be 
hard to determine, even if such determina- 
tion were not of all things most profitless, 
just on what it was that their friendship 
rested. Sometimes Cousin Martha made 
cookies and filled David’s pockets with 
them.: This was always with a certain 
deference, a grave respect, which con- 
sorted humorously with the nature of the 
act. Sometimes, often, he, for his part, 
brought wood and water into the kitchen 
for her. Then she held the door open for 
him and stood aside, watching him seri- 
ously. There is no more difference be- 
tween a Lady of Shalott and a New Eng- 
land spinster than between a Knight of 
the Round Table and a David. 

Their greeting now was all that was 
commonplace. That was quite as it 
should be. Commonplace greetings serve 
best between friends who understand each 
other, nor are sentimental, but yet are 
constrained by custom (prescribed pre- 
sumably for the use of those who do not 
understand each other) to say something. 

“You're quite well, I hope, Cousin 
Martha?’’ David inquired. 

“Yes, thank you,” she replied. ‘And 
you?” 


“Very well indeed, thank you.”’ 

Then he took up the empty coffee-cup 
again, and filled it from the granite pot 
on the stove. 

“I’m back tn my old place, you see,”’ 
he continued. ‘It seems very natural. 
Aren’t you coming in, Cousin Martha, to 
share my first supper with me?” 

Cousin Martha took off her top blue 
apron, and after that her middle brown 
apron, leaving only her lower white apron 
in its place. 

‘** Yes, sir,’’ she said with a demure little 
courtesy. 

And David, opening the dining-room 
door for her, and afterwards placing her 
at the table, did honor to the name of 
King Arthur. 

“So you think I’m in for hardship, 
Cousin Joseph?” he inquired, slipping 
back into his chair, and reverting to 
the topic with which the meal had be- 
gun, 

‘*Think?’’ exclaimed Cousin Joseph. 

Cousin Peggy shifted her position sud- 
denly, though with manifest unconcern. 

‘**Peggy! Peggy! ’’ remonstrated Cousin 
Joseph. He suspended the action of his 
knife and fork, and looked across at his 
wife. ‘She kicked me under the table,”’ 
he explained at last to David in a wonder- 
ing, injured tone. 

** Joseph Carter!’’ Cousin Peggy’s blue 
eyes flashed with exasperation. ‘‘ Don’t 
you believe him, David. He’s a mean 
old thing. I’d like to”’— She squared her 
plump shoulders, and shook her little 
fists, tightly clenched, at her husband. 
Then she noticed that he was out of 
bread, and cut him a slice. ‘‘You’re 
horrid!” she declared. 

David laughed. 

‘“‘That’s all right, Cousin Peggy; of 
course I don’t believe him,’’ he assured 
her. 

But at this Cousin Peggy’s expression 
changed. She looked down at her plate 
and her voice took on a note of reserve. 

“JT don’t think you ought to contra- 
dict Joseph,’’ she said. ‘‘ You must re- 
member that he understands the people 
here a great deal better than you do. 
His judgment is to be trusted.”’ 

She withheld her eyes from David. 

Then David and Cousin Joseph smiled 
genially at each other. 

“Give me your coffee, Peggy,” the 
latter said, by way of making her look 
at him; “it’s cooler than mine.”’ 

Cousin Peggy encircled her cup stoutly 
with one hand. 

‘*T won’t do anything of the kind,”’ she 
answered. ‘‘I guess I like my coffee 
cool, too, you Joseph Carter!” And 
she went on eating her supper. 

Three minutes later it became ap- 
parent that the lamp needed turning up. 
Rising to perform this service, Cousin 
Peggy took her coffee-cup with her, and 
when she sat down again it was Cousin 
Joseph’s coffee, not hers, that was care- 
fully set aside to cool by her plate. 

“T’ll help you anyway,” resumed 
Cousin Joseph. ‘I’m good at figures. 
That’s one of my specialties. Last year 
Miss Murphy and I kept just one lesson 
ahead all through the winter. I don’t 
know what she would ever have done 
without me. She used to get awfully 
mixed. But I'll help you out, never 
fear.’’ 

“Just as if, Joseph Carter,’’ Cousin 
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Peggy broke in. But her husband stopped 
her. ‘‘Peggy! Peggy! Peggy!” 

‘“‘Are you strong in geography?” he 
inquired presently. 

‘*Well, I ought to be,’’ answered David. 
“‘T’ve spent the whole summer studying 
it up, along with arithmetic and grammar 
and other learned branches. I can name 
all the capitals.’’ 

“*You’re really in earnest, aren’t you?’”’ 

Cousin Joseph leaned back in his chair, 
and regarded his young guest with shrewd, 
reflective eyes. 

‘“Why, Joseph,” Cousin Peggy began, 
‘*how can you ask such a question? Our 
nice David ”’— 

“Peggy! Peggy! Peggy!” 

She relapsed into silence again, laugh- 
ing and shaking her head. David smiled 
at her gratefully. 

‘**And I suppose,’”’ Cousin Joseph con- 
tinued, with a yet more thoughtful pre- 
cision, ‘‘I suppose it isn’t ali just the 
three R’s you’re going to teach them. 
You’ve probably something else in mind, 
something finer? ’’ 

David hesitated. Then he seemed de- 
liberately to put a weakness from him, 
and answered, ‘“‘ Yes.”’ 

Cousin Joseph shifted his position. 

“IT suppose, since you’re going to teach 
it, you don’t mind telling what it is,”’ he 
said. 

The conclusion did not follow, but 
David was now unflinching. 

“Well, honor, and truth, and love, and 
the fear of God,” he enumerated calmly. 

Cousin Joseph’s expression was & curi- 
ous mixture of amusement, admiration, 
pity, with a touch of embarrassment. 
He pushed back his chair and rose from 
the table. 

‘*Those are very fine branches,” he re- 
marked, ‘“‘very fine branches, indeed. 
Only”—he paused an instant—‘ only, 
young man, be careful.” 

He brought his hand down on the table 
deliberately by way of after-emphasis, 
then he went into the other room. 

‘“‘Come and hear what George writes 
about the baby,” he invited. 

Cousin Peggy and Cousin Martha re- 
mained at the table. Cousin Peggy wiped 
her eyes on a corner of her napkin, and 
gave a sudden little sniff back into cheer- 
fulness. 

‘*He’s George all over again,’”’ she de- 
clared emphatically. ‘Wasn’t that just 
like George? They ought to know each 
other. I must write for George to 
come.”’ 

But Cousin Martha, eating her bread 
and butter, said nothing. Her eyes were 
thoughtful and a little sad. A good deal 
of life had found its way into her kitchen 
first and last. 

Out in the meadows the dusk of the 
late summer night was deepening fast. 
Already there was no day left save, be- 
hind the western hills, a clear and linger- 
ing gold. The stars were coming out. 
They burned on the edges of the moun- 
tains and climbed the sky, shining bril- 
liantly in the space of the great blue 
vault. The Milky Way swept downward 
behind the shoulder of Mount Mercy. 
The silence was alive with the beat of 
many insects, and everywhere round the 
valley, with the noise of falling streams. 
David thrust his hands in his pockets, 
and walked down into the meadow. 
There was a solitary elm tree there, a 
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favorite haunt of his. Standing beneath 
it now, in the presence of Mount Mercy 
looming dark across the valley, it seemed 
that the swing of ‘the universe caught 
him and bore him in its rest, so that he 
stood invincible. 

But he did not hear the mountains as, 
austere in the starlight, they said, ‘‘ Now 
that the boy David has come to help us, 
we are going to compel this valley to 
righteousness.”’ 

**So be it,’’ the valley replied. 


{To be continued.) 





Notes from Pilgrim Land 


“Train going on Track 22 for Duxbury, Marsh” 
field, Plympton, Hanson, Halifax, Kingston, Plym- 
outh,” is not the inviting announcement these 
chilly days that it was when we sent our vacation 
letter from Pilgrim Land. Yet these names ought 
to suggest the hidden human side as well as the 
open seaside. A whole bundle of lively facts could 
be sent from the churches and homes by one able 
to read their story. The ministers’ spiritual pur- 
poses for the year are beginning totake shape. Your 
correspondent will record a few glimpses of these. 

In one pastor’s study last week seven of the 
brethren discussed for a whole afternoon plans for 
a temperance crusade. No one was cynical, no one 
was professional, but all were determined; yet all 
knew they had entered upon a battle royal. Re- 
membering so many booby reform conferences, this 
sincere tone seemed to inspire all. 

Another gathering took preliminary steps in form- 
ing a ministerial union for three towns which should 
comprise a membership of fourteen. There has 
been no such institution in Plymouth for over ten 
years. 

One pastor who has been in his parsonage only 
six weeks, and who came from another state, is al- 
ready adapting himself to Pilgrim ways. He was 
sitting in his study before a fine open fire made of 
ships’ planks and other wreckage from the beach. 
The vividness of his wit and philosophy mingled 
with the flashes of blue flame from the copper in 
the old burning timbers in his grate. We refer to 
Rev. Frank J. Nash, formerly of Pawtucket, who 
has recently entered upon work in Kingston. From 
an intensely active and strenuous existence he has 
turned to the simple life, and, re-enforced by experi- 
ence with «11 sorts and conditions of men, is preach- 
ing to unusually large congregations, who appreci- 
ate sermons at once thoughtful and real. 

Another pastor by his example is showing his 
people that they need not go to Wagner to learn 
about simp'icity. Rev. Thomas M. Davies of Cor- 
nish, Me., has stirred a sympathetic enthusiasm in 
the people of Manomet. Having also worked in the 
large manufacturing center of Biddeford, he has 
something not purely academic to tell about the lost 
and the found. 

Rey. William W. Dornan, who leaves Holbrook 
next month to become pastor of the Church of the 
Pilgrimage in Plymouth, was born in Glasgow, but 
educated a! Yale and Bangor. He has worked 
among the mountain whites of the South for the 
American Missionary Association; he has built a 
new church in a Presbyterian parish; was pastor in 
Quincy five and a half years, in Holbrook two years. 
His preaching has elements of permanence; his 
messages are r bered and quoted. As a pas- 
tor he must have mastered the antiseptic method, 
for he healed many wounds and left none. 

It may be of interest just now to recall that the 
organ in the Chiltonville church (Plymouth) was 
given by Governor-elect Douglas, who was born 
within the limits of that parish. ¥. B. N. 








The situation in France between State and 
Church affects not only the domestic religious 
life, but also the foreign mission ary enterprise 
of the churches affected by the impending sun- 
dering of the Concordat. Contributions for 
foreign missions from French Roman Catholics 
have fallen off $200,000 during the past two 
years, and diminished receipts are compelling 
the reduction of expenses on the foreign fields. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
naturally is turning to this country where 
Roman Catholics are so free from worry or 
friction with the State and where they are pros- 
pering s» richly, to take the place hitherto 
held by France as the most generous giver. 
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His Professional Duty: a Tale for Boys 


By Norman Duncan 


CHAPTER III, 


While the punt was sweeping north- 
ward to Poverty Cove, where he was to 
minister to the need of James Manuel’s 
little daughter, Dr. Jimmie Rogers found 
time to reflect. The Nancy was a smudge 
of black smoke, far off in the south, and 
with that saucy little craft, as he believed, 
vanished his chance of quick progress to 
distinction and new skill. It had beena 
deal to give up. But the appeal had been 
such a one as touches true hearts. Man- 
uel’s words came back: ‘‘She’ve had 
pain, sir... . She’s but a wee thing.” 
The Maxim Hospital appointment was 
now gone from him. Instead of a year 
of comfortable hospital experience, there 
lay before him a bitter winter—a time of 
short days and cold and loneliness and 
desperate professional work. He wished 
that some way of return might be opened 
to him; not that he might escape this, 
but that, eventually, he might be better 
able, better equipped, to meet the de- 
mands upon him. 

“What have I done?” he thought. 
‘“‘What strange situation is this I’ve got 
myself into? Have my sympathies be- 
trayed me? I know what Harding would 
say. He’d call me a plain and simple 
fool. Come to think of it, however, 
that’s reassuring. Confronted by such 
a problem, Harding would be sure to do 
the wrong thing. No; it’s the part of 
wisdom. At any rate,” with a laugh, 
‘it’s the path of duty.” 

The laugh was no cynical chuckle; 
rather, it was a little manifestation of 
delight. ‘‘Duty’’ had grown to be a 
large and lovely word to Jimmie Rogers. 
The summer’s experience, in a region 
where medical practice was not a scram- 
ble for patients, but a holy and benefi- 
cient labor, with no ulterior motive of 
‘establishment ”’ and ‘“‘income’”’ had done 
that much for him. 

‘‘T wonder where a man’s duty would 
lead him if he followed with complete al- 
legiance?” he thought. The little punt 
reeled and bobbed and ran on, while he 
mused, ‘Mine will not land meina high 
place. Of that I’m sure, Duty has queer 
ideas—not such as jibe with ours, at all. 
Duty makes many men famous, more 
rich, impoverishes some; but the beauty 
of it is, it makes every true man happy. 
Plays the queerest pranks with physi- 
cians, I tell you. I wonder where it will 
take me. But I will follow. I’ve seena 
doctor do his duty, and I’d like to honor 
myself as I honor him.” 

‘*We’re drawin’ nigh t’ Poverty Cove, 
sir,’ Manuel interrupted. ‘‘There she 
lies, sir—that break in the coast.” 

‘* Don’t spare my nerves, skipper,”’ said 
Jimmie. ‘‘Let the wind have its way. 
The sooner we’re there, the better for the 
litile girl.” 

**You’ll cure her, sir, I’m thinkin’,”’ 
said Manuel wistfully. ‘‘Now, maybe, 
you'll ease her pain by the night.” 

‘*Let’s hope so, anyway.”’ 

**O, I know you will, sir.” 

Then James Manuel paid the fee. Then 
and there he paid his doctor’s bill! The 
coin was a smile, which touched his 
weather-beaten cheeks tenderly—a flash 


of new hope in his mild blue eyes—a 
glance of unutterable gratitude. 

‘‘Thanks,”’ said Jimmie laconically. 

‘* Beg pardon, sir? ’’ 

“O, nothing! Let’s geton. Drive the 
punt, skipper—drive her!’’ 

“IT hasn’t been considerin’ of your 
nerves, sir,’”’ said Manuel in his simple 
way. ‘The folk o’ this coast says, sir, 
that Dr. Rogers o’ Wreck Harbor haven’t 
no nerves when it comes t’ punt sailin’. ”’ 

‘*Didn’t know I’d won that reputa- 
tion,” Jimmie laughed. 

A simple operation, successfully ac- 
complished that evening saved little Mary 
Manuel’s life; and it was not long before 
the winsome little thing was singing mer- 
rily about the house—again supplying 
that joyousness which had fallen away 
when her childish chatter and laughter 
had been changed to moaning. 

In three days, Dr. Rogers was ready to 
return to Wreck Harbor. The night be- 
fore his departure, while he sat talking 
with Manuel by the fire, he told the story 
of the-loss of the hospital appointment, 
to while away the time. 

“Did you give that up, sir? ’”’ said the 
fisherman, a great lump in his throat— 
“Did you give that up, sir, for—for—my 
little maid? ” 

‘“*Why no; certainly not,” said Jimmie, 
taken aback by this display of emotion. 
“It was a plain duty. Any doctor would 
have done.it.”’ 

‘*No, sir—no,’’ Manuel cried, bringing 
his fist down on the table. ‘I knows 
more doctors than one, an’ I knows they 
wouldn’t. When does you have to be 
back, sir?’’ 

‘*Nine o’clock on the morning of Nov. 1. 
It’s Oct. 12 today.” 

‘“*T’ll get you there, b’y,’”’ said Manuel. 
T’ll get you there, or ’lI—I’1I—I will get 
you there. If it’s true, as the folk says, 
that Dr. Rogers haven’t no nerves when 
it comes t’ punt sailin’, I’ll get you there,”’ 
He began to pace the room in great ex- 
citement. ‘‘’Tis a long sail t’ the foot o’ 
White Bay, an’ ’tis a bad coast in this 
season, but I’ve a punt that’ll do it in 
seven days if the Lord but sends middlin’ 
weather. If you isn’t afraid o’ gales, sir 
—if you’ll trust the hand o’ James Man- 
uel t’ weather what comes or dodge it—if 
you can stand fogs an’ a freezin’ wind an’ 
a loppy sea, sir—if you can do all that, 
T’ll get youthere. If you can sleep in the 
bow of a punt, an’ trust t’ James Manuel 
t’ sail her through the night, I’ll get you 
there sure. Sure, sir, once we gets t’ the 
foot o’ White Bay, we can tramp it 
through the brush t’ the railroad tracks. 
Tis a matter o’ fifty mile. They tells me 
there’s a trail, but if there isn’t we can 
make it by the compass. ’Twill take two 
days. Seven an’ two is nine, sir. I’ve 
never seed a railroad train; but, sure, you 
must know one when you sees one. ’Twill 
stop, they tells me, if you builds a fire by 
the track. In nine days, sir, I’ll put you 
aboard, God willin’.’’ 

‘“‘No, no,” Jimmie cried, jumping up. 
“T’ll not have you do it. How would 
you get back? This weather may last 
nine days, but it won’t last eighteen.” 

‘‘Hear me, sir! Hear me!” 
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‘*No; let me talk. We’ll have a spell 
of gales that no punt could live through. 
Now, l’ll not think of your coming 
back through those chances alone. You 
couldn’t do it, man. The appointment 
isn’t worth your life.’ 

** Hear me, sir,” said Manuel. ‘‘ Leave 
me say a word.”’ He lifted his hand, and 
Jimmie was silent while the old man 
said, impressively: ‘“‘I put it this way 
to you, sir. If you loses this great thing 
for the sake o’ my little maid, her 
voice won’t sound—so merry—t’ me—ever 
again. [’ll know that she’s here, sir, an’ 
I’d be glad that she’s here, though it cost 
you your life; but when she sings an’ 
laughs, sir, an’ when I hears the patter 
of her little feet comin’ up the path, I’ll 
say t’ myself, sir, that I couldn’t hear 
them pretty sounds if a good man hadn’t 
give up’— 

‘Don’t go on,”’ said Jimmie, tears fill- 
ing hiseyes. ‘Don’t say more. I know 
now—what I’ve done. I can’t stand an- 
other word. I’m too happy.”’ 

‘*Won’t you let me take you down the 
coast? ‘Tis nothin’ for us fisherfolk t’ 
do. ’Twill be something t’ get down ina 
hurry ; ’twill be nothin’ t’ get back, goin’ 
easy-goin’ from harbor t’ harbor as the 
weather allows. I’ll get back long afore 
Poverty Cove’s ’froze up. Be reason- 
able, sir; do, now, be reasonable.”’ 

In the end, Jimmie Rogers was per- 
suaded. He was ready to make the race 
southward with spirit. The next day 
they started from Poverty Cove at dawn. 
At Wreck Harbor a small part of the lug- 
gage was taken aboard and the punt was 
provisioned. Jimmie said his good-bys 
over again; and again he was touched to 
the heart; it was as though new strength 
were added to the link which now bound 
him to these folk. Then the sail was 
spread; the punt ran eagerly from the 
harbor to the breaking water beyond, 
and the cheers of the folk of Wreck 
Harbor lingered like echoes in the ears 
of Jimmie Rogers, long after the hiss of 
waves was the only noise James Manuel 
heard. But, what with adverse winds 
and fogs and high seas, the punt did not, 
after all, make the foot of White Bay in 
seven days. It was, indeed, a voyage of 
twelve days—the bitterest period Jimmie 
Rogers had ever known; a time of dis- 
comfort and privation and peril. Four 
days were required to.complete the tramp 
through the wilderness to the railroad 
track. Jimmie was‘exhausted then; and 
he would have been hopeless had it not 
been for Manuel’s cheery talk. 

“It is now October twenty-eighth,”’ 
said Jimmie, when they sat down to wait 
for the cross-country express. ‘‘I’vefour 
days’ time to get to the door of the Maxim 
Hospital. 

‘**O, sir,” said Manuel, who knew noth- 
ing about it, ‘‘’tis time enough.” 

The train came that evening. A little 
fire, burning ,by the track, brought it toa 
stop. When Jimmie gripped the old 
fisherman’s hand in farewell, he real- 
ized, with a rush of reproachful feeling, 
that the way backito Poverty Cove was a 
lonely and difficult one. 

‘*God help you, man!”’ he said. 

“Tis all right,’’ said Manuel, with a 
smile, ‘I wisht you chance was as good 
as mine, sir. I’llnever cease t’ thank you 
for,what you done:for—my—little maid.” 
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He stood waving his hand while the 
train puffed away. Jimmie watched him 
from the rear platform until a curve 
whisked the sight away. 

‘*T’ve seen the kind of doctor I want to 
be,” the young physician thought; ‘‘and 
I’ve just bade good-by to the kind of 
patient I want to have. I wonder if I’m 
right.”’ 

The conductor said that the cross- 
country express was due at Port-aux- 
Basques at eleven o’clock that night. 
Thence Jimmie’s way led across the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, by the steamship Bruce, 
to North Sydney, Cape Breton. There 
he was to catch the morning express for 
Truro, N. S., where he would make con- 
nections for St. John, N. B., Boston and 
the South, , 

“If you catch the North Sydney express 
tomorrow morning,”’ the conductor con- 
tinued, after a long reference to the 
time-tables, “‘you’ll reach your destina- 
tion on the morning of Nov. 1, probably 
about seven o’clock. If you miss the ex- 
press, why—you—can’t—do it.”’ 

“Is there a probability of missing the 
express? Won’t the Bruce wait for us if 
we are delayed? ”’ 

**O, the Bruce will wait for us, but the 
express won’t wait for the Bruce.” 

‘*Shall we be late at Port-aux-Basques? ”’ 

‘* Depends upon the weather.”’ 

‘* Weather!” Jimmie exclaimed. ‘‘This 
is not a sailing vessel.’’ 

‘‘Well,”’ said the conductor, ‘if this 
wind rises to a heavy gale, we’ll have to 
lay up under the mountains this side of 
Port-aux-Basques. We had a train blown 
off the track once, on the run beyond 
that, and we are taking no chances.”’ 

‘* And the wind? ”’— 

‘‘Looks as though it would be blowing 
a pretty gale by nine o’clock.”’ 

At 10.30 o’clock, when the train had 
been running through a waste of black, 
rain-swept country, Jimmie felt the jolt- 
ing of the brakes. The wind was blow- 
ing furiously outside. The train came 
to a stop. A brakeman passed through 
the car. 

“T say,’ said Jimmie, ‘‘what place is 
this? ’’ 

“This ain’t no place,’’ was the reply. 
“This is the lee o’ the Red Hills. We’ll 
bide here till the gale blows out. You 
can’t never tell when that’ll be.” 

“An hour? ”’ said Jimmie, sinking back 
in his seat with a sigh. 

‘‘O, from one to six,’’ said the brake- 
man. 

Jimmie thought he felt the hard-won 
hospital appointment slip through his 
fingers. : 

‘‘Tt’s all up,” said he. 


On the morning of Nov. 1, Dr. Harding 
dressed himself with scrupulous care. 
He had no engagements for the day; his 
time was at the disposal of his own sweet 
will. The day was alluring—a day of 
sunlight and crisp air. 

‘“‘T’ll take a stroll,” said Dr. Harding. 

He laughed as he stepped out, laughed 
at the preposterous hope which still con- 
tinued in his heart. 

“‘Nonsense!”’ he told himself. ‘Still, 
it would be rather good fun to watch Jim- 
mie Rogers goin. In fact, there really is 
a chance that—well—that—an accident 
has happened. Poor Jimmie! Some- 
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thing might have gone amiss. I gave 
him fair warning, anyway, and I’ll be 
there to take advantage of it.” 

Dr. Harding was told at the hospital 
that Dr. Rogers had not yet arrived. Dr. 
Rogers was expected before nine o’clock. 
It was then 8.18 by the big clock in the 
hall. 

**Not here yet!” thought Harding, his 
eyes flashing. ‘‘ Why—why—there really 
is a chance,”’ 

He could hardly believe it. Out he 
went, treading, as they say, on air. He 
would take a turn around the block, he 
thought, to pass the time. As he turned 
one corner, Jimmie Rogers’s friend Colson 
turned another; but Harding was then 
out of sight. 

“No,” Dr. Colson was informed, ‘Dr. 
Rogers has not come yet. He is expected 
at any minute.” 

‘* Have you had word from him?” 

‘*No—really—no word; but he is to re- 
port for duty this morning.” 

It was then 8.27 by the big clock in the 
hall. Colson was alarmed for his friend. 
Time was passing fast. He thought he 
would take a turn around the block to re- 
lieve his anxiety. As it chanced, he fol- 
lowed the footsteps of Harding. So he 
had disappeared when Harding came into 
view again. : 

‘“*What luck this time? ’ thought Har- 
ding, as he ran up the hospitalstep. ‘‘He 
must be here now.”’ 

But, no. The Doctor had not arrived 
yet. It was then 8.36 by the big clock in 
the hall. 

‘* Well, well,” thought Harding. ‘This 
is getting interesting. I’m glad I came. 
I’ll take another turn around the block to 
pass time. Whew! He might be late.” 

Harding was well on his way when Col- 
son came around the corner. There was 
an anxious frown on Colson’s face when 
he inquired if Dr. Rogers had yet arrived. 
Not yet? Why, that was rather: odd, 
wasn’t it? 

“Yes, a little odd,’’ was the reply. 
‘‘Dr. Rogers seems to be anxiously ex- 
pected by two friends.” 

‘*T wo friends? ’’ said Colson. 

‘‘Yes, another has just gone out.” 

That other must be Harding! It was 
all clear to Colson. A minute’s tardiness 
would cost Jimmie the hospital berth. 
It was then 8:49 by the big clock in the 
hall. 

‘“‘l’ve time for a quick turn around the 
block,” thought Colson. ‘I can’t stand 
this suspense. Something decisive will 
have happened when I get back.” 

Something happened on the hospital 
steps. The anxious Colson ran into the 
exultant Harding. They stared into each 
other’s eyes. 

“‘Hello, Doc,” said Harding. 
are you doing here? ”’ 

“lm waiting for Jimmie Rogers to 
come,” growled Colson. 

“That’s odd,” said Harding. 
waiting for him not to come.” 

“See here, Harding,” Colson pleaded, 
“‘you’ll not take advantage of” — 

‘Indeed, I will, my boy,’’ Harding re- 
plied. I’ll take every possible advantage 
of everybody. It’s the way to get on in 
this world. Let’s go inside.” 

It was then 8.56 by the big clock in the 
hall. Four minutes left! Then three— 
then two! 
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‘“‘Watch those two minutes fly,”’ said 
Harding, with a sneer. 

They fixed their eyes on the clock, 
Their backs were to the door. Half a 
minute passed. 

‘*Hello, Colson,’ said a cheery voice 
behind them. ‘ My friend Harding, too! 
Glad to see you. Eight fifty-eight and 
three-quarters by the clock, isn’t it? 
How are you, Harding? Eight fifty-nine 
—even as I talk. That’s one minute to 
nine, isn’t it? Ha, ha, ha! I’ve been 
) waiting up the street for just this minute 
to come. But I didn’t know you were 
here, Harding. It was Colson I wanted 
to joke. I thought I’d keep him guessing 
fora while. Lots of time yet. I’ve had 
the best ’’ — 
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“Jimmie Rogers,’’ Colson burst out, 
‘‘get in with you! What kept you—eh— 
what ”— 

‘“‘T had to wait until a gale ‘blew out,’ 
as they say up North. It ‘blew out,’ 
accommodatingly, just in time. The 
train was a bit late this morning, and— 
excuse me—back in a minute—I’ve an 
engagement in the office.”’ 

With that, Jimmie Rogers stepped 
within and reported for duty. 

“No, Mary,” said Dr. Rogers to Sister 
Mary, who had come to town a few days 
later, ‘‘I’m fully determined. Whether 
or not it is the right thing to do, I can’t 
tell. I know it is a good thing; and with 
that I must be content. It seems rather 
rough on Harding—to take this berth 


away from him, since my intention is 
what it is. It means more skill, knowl- 
edge, for either of us. But I think I 
shall take the additional equipment to 
a better place than Harding would. No, 
no, Mary. I’ve learned the meaning of 
‘medical practice,’ and I’ve learned the 
meaning of ‘duty.’ I’m going North to 
White Bay next year, to begin the prac- 
tice of my profession. After that, events 
shall determine my course.” 

“T don’t want to lose you, Jimmie,” 
said sweet Sister Mary, touching her 
little handkerchief to her eyes, ‘“‘but I 
love to see a man do his duty, and I know 
that you will do yours.’ 

(The End.) 

Copyright, 1904, Norman Duncan. 





Happenings in Washington 


Washington in a Happy Mood 

Since the election the capital, so quiet 
before, has become joyfully wide awake. 
Thanksgiving, the assembling of Congress, 
Christmas and an assured four years of Re- 
publican administration have caused the shop 
windows to take on a festive air, and brought 
smiles of contentment to the many passers-by. 
The citizens would like to plan for a great 
inauguration, but must wait the selection of 
a chairman by Mr. Cortelyou. It is said that 
the choice will be Mr. C. C. Glover, a Demo- 
crat. The inaugural committee always en- 
deavors to treat the final verdict of the coun- 
try as if it were unanimous, and this time 
the people here are undisguisedly and un- 
feignedly glad without_any endeavor. Fifty 
business and professional men went early to 
the White House the morning after the elec- 
tion, each with the tallest American Beauty 
rose he could secure,.and placed them on the 
President’s desk with their congratulations. 
He responds with great cordiality to the 
felicitations showered upon him by people 
here and elsewhere. 


The President as Speech Maker 


While accustomed to seeing him rapidly 
walking or driving about the city, it is not 
often that the people here have an opportun- 
ity to hear him speak, and it is quite remark- 
able that this has just been possible on three 
unusual occasions within four days. The 
unveiling of the statue of Frederick the Great 
sent by the Emperor of Germany was a bril- 
liant affair, It has been placed in what is 
familiarly known as the arsenal grounds or 
the barracks. The stands seating more than 
three thousand people were elaborately deco- 
rated. The standards of the United States 
and of Germany swayed harmoniously to- 
gether about the statue. The special envoy 
whom the emperor had sent here for the mis- 
sion presented the statue to the German 
ambassador, and he tendered it to the nation. 
The able and scholarly response of the Presi- 
dent could be heard by all the soldiers, officers, 
diplomats, statesmen and others, who followed 
it with the closest attention. 

The bronze figure is unlike anything we 
have here: it is masterly and rich enough to 
be an emperor’s gift. Friendship, Freedom, 
Fraternity and Fatherland form a quadruple 
alliteration on the shields upon the stand just 
back of the figure. After the ceremony was 
over and the crowd had gone, I saw a lady 
stoop and reverently place a little German 
flag within the wreath at its base. The spirit 
that prompted the gift, and such incidents are 
to be considered as well as the fact that the 
figure of a warrior with hard cold features, 
who cared naught for democratic freedom, 
stands in a place of honor in the capital of 
this liberty loving land. 


By Lillian Camp Whittlesley 


Advice to Catholic School Children 

The next day was Sunday and equally favor- 
able for out-of-door affairs. By three o’clock, 
one hundred and thirty policemen were on 
duty in the dense crowd that packed the 
square about the First Congregational Church, 
for it was known that at the dedication of the 
beautiful group of parochial buildings just 
opposite belonging to the Roman Catholic 
parish of St. Patrick, the President, Cardinal 
Gibbons and all the dignitaries of the Catho- 
lic Church in town, were to be present. Father 
Stafford, the rector of St. Patrick’s, is a man 
of commanding voice and presence, and highly 
regarded both for his ability and his readiness 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with other Chris- 
tian leaders on patriotic and philanthropic 
questions. The crowd on the street looking up 
to the balcony cheered mightily as the Presi- 
dent took his seat by the side of the cardinal. 
The grouping on the little stone porch was 
striking, the assemblage of tonsured, mitered 
and simply bare-headed monks, archbishops 
and priests standing, while sitting were the 
two so utterly different. The one in conven- 
tional attire, strong, robust, a symbol of the 
young powerful nation of which he is the 
chosen leader, the other in crimson robes, 
worn, aged like the hierachy of which he is 
a part. Love for one’s country, devotion to 
the welfare of others, warm the heart and 
touch in turn with eloquence the lips of each, 
and the people listen and applaud, while the 
priests clap their hands, the orphan children 
sing America, and the police make way for a 
woman fainting in the crush. 


From the Stage of a’ Playhouse 


The third speech of the President was made 
in quite different surroundings; from the stage 
of a theater and to introduce Pastor Wagner, 
the author of The Simple Life, to an audience 
gathered in the interest of the Y. M. C. A. 
He frankly said that it was the first and last 
time that he should introduce any one to an 
audience during his Presidency. He was glad 
to do it in this case because if there is any one 
book that he would like to have read as a 
tract, and an interesting tract, by all our 
people, it is The Simple Life. He then ear- 
nestly and forcefully gave a heart to heart 
talk of about twenty minutes that no one who 
heard it can ever forget. 

The theme was practical Christianity voiced 
in the words of the Master, ‘‘ Be ye doers of 
the word and not hearers only,’’ illustrated in 
the lives of his followers in associations such 
as the Y. M. C. A. and in individual effort. 
He gave in graphic detail, two instances that 
had come to his notige, not hesitating to men- 
tion names, to the utter confusion of one 
modest man who was afterward lifted to the 
platform that Mr. Wagner might greet him. 

When the President stopped, shook hands 


with the author whom he had so honored, 
and left the stage, it was as if a current of 
ozone had swept through the theater, or a 
succession of electric impulses had been sent 
direct to each hearer. People looked at one 
another as if under a spell, and only recovered 
themselves by vigorously applauding Pastor 
Wagner as he rose to speak. I think that 
every one felt a bit sorry for the large power- 
ful man who was to talk in an unknown, un- 
familiar language and after such an introduc- 
tion. But again it was the heart that spoke. 
In pleasing tones, with simple words and 
most dramatic gestures he told the story of 
his life, his books, paid a tribute to the Presi- 
dent and expressed his delight in America. 
His final words at the close of this remarkable 
afternoon were these, ‘“‘This has been the 
happiest hour of my life, the hour has gone, 
but the happiness remains.” 

We have a President who can give an ad- 
dress that makes the chords of friendship in 
the German Empire vibrate in enthusiastic 
cablegrams—a speech that calls forth the 
thanks and the blessing of the pope—a talk 
that sets a nation to cultivating the seed 
thoughts of a French pastor. And these are 
but asides thrown out in the heat of a busy 
life now surrounded by the fierce light that 
beats about him after a tremendous victory. 
It is a great nature that can remain true and 
simple and straightforward when all the world 
applauds. 


A Negro at the Top 


The young Negro composer who now lives 
in London, Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, has just 
been here to lead in person the choral society 
named for him in Hiawatha and Songs of 
Slavery. People were standing in line at 
three o’clock in the morning to secure tickets 
and on both nights Convention Hall was filled 
with an audience of music lovers without re- 
gard to color. The talented leader was proud 
of his namesake, a chorus of 200 voices drilled 
till the precision is as great a delight as the 
rich, mellow quality of tone. It is difficult to 
say which is the most interesting, this chorus 
rising tier on tier, the black hair and’ dark 
faces of the women and men set off by their 
white gowns and large expanse of linen that 
evening dress requires, or the audience of 
richly clothed, cultivated people of all com- 
plexions. An elegant silver vase presented 


by the chorus to Mr. Taylor had this appro- . 


priate quotation engraved upon it, ‘It is well 
for us, O brother, that you come so far to see 
us.” 


Exit Jones. Enter Leupp 

Commissioner Jones has had a long and able 
administration of Indian affairs. He retires 
that he may attend to private business, to the 
regret, and with the confidence, of the Gov- 
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ernment. In naming as his successor to take 
the office Jan. 1 Hon. Francis E. Leupp, the 
President has elected a member of the Board 
of Indian Commissioners, a man of wide 
knowledge of affairs, in touch with the peo- 
ple through the press and by no means a 
partisan. 


A Joyous Golden Wedding 


Dr. C. H. Patton, the new home secretary 
of the A. B.C. F. M., has recently made two 
brief visits in Washington, taking a few days 
of recreation in the scenes of his early stu- 
dent life, and attending the golden wedding 
of Mrs. Patton’s parents, Gen. and Mrs. E. 
Whittlesey. This was a most delightful occa- 
sion, the entire family circle present, and hun- 
dreds of friends calling in person to offer con- 
gratulations, while as many letters, telegrams 
and gifts spoke for those ata distance. The 
Mohonk Indian Conference was represented 
by a beautiful loving cup. Filled to the brim, 
it might well typify the affection and honor 
in which this beloved couple are held and the 
fragrant memories of happy and useful sery- 
ice which are theirs. 

Thanksgiving Day, 1904. 





Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


New Work Among Men : 


Besides the great Y. M. C. A. meetings be- 
gun last Sunday in Manhattan, already re- 
ported, Brooklyn saw the beginning of a re- 
markable movement in the Bedford sectfon. 
Brooklyn’s leading journals and public men 
have long deplored the depravity of the young 
men of that highly respectable region, refer- 
ring to them as ** hoodlums coming from homes 
of plenty and outward refinement.” The 
blame has been accurately placed largely upon 
respectable families, occasional churchgoers, 
who have had no conception of child culture 
and Christian training. The pastors are 
aroused, and, co-operating with the Bedford 
Branch of the Y. M. C. A., held the first open- 
air service of a series of fifteen at the corner 
of Hancock Street and Bedford Avenue, the 
central point of a great Sunday parade. Pre- 
liminary services had been held by many pas- 
tors. After fifteen minutes in the open-air 
service a procession was formed, and, headed 
by Shannon’s popular Twenty-third Regiment 
Band, a great company of men marched to 
Dr. Carson’s church, the Central Presbyterian, 
which was more than packed. Four keen five- 
minute addresses on The Young Man were 
given by Rev. Messrs. Overton, Herald, Wilson 
and Carson, their themes being: His Work, 
Politics, Pleasures, and Religion. The service 
was more successful than was anticipated, 
and names were gathered at an inquiry meet- 
ing. Only men were admitted, and it is pro- 
posed to vary the place, program, style of 
gathering, etc., and apply every sane method 
for an effective awakening among men, es- 
pecially non-churchgoers. Pastor Wagner, 
J. Willis Baer, C. H. Mead, S. P. Cadman are 
immediate speakers to follow for a month, 
with such musical attractions as the bands, 
Park Sisters’ Quartet, the Lotus and other 
glee clubs and moving pictures on the Passion 
Play, Life of Christ, ete. 

Dr. Cadman is chairman of the executive 
committee of arrangements, and it was at his 
instigation that the open-air services near his 
church and the procession down to Dr. Car- 
son’s church were provided. Thousands of 
young men pass Dr. Cadman’s corner be- 
tween 3 and 6 Pp. M. on Sundays. 


Or. Abbott at Central Branch 

‘ The Brooklyn Majestic Theater was. filled 
at the same hour with men to hear Lyman Ab- 
bott on Following Christ.“ An orchestra of 
twenty-five, the New York Templar Quar- 
tet, and the :sader of the Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Band (which is to play hereafter) com- 
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bined as the musical forces. Dr. Abbottasked, 
“What is it to follow Christ?” and gripped 
his audience with wonderful intensity. At 
the close the men were asked section by sec- 
tion to indicate their desire to follow Christ, 
and numbers responded. Dr. Abbott prayed 
earnestly for ‘‘a positive immediate deter- 
mination to follow thee. Keep them uneasy, 
questioning, till they say ... ‘I will follow 
wherever thou shalt lead.’’? Comparatively 
few are aware yet of the striking movements 
which seem to be gathering all over the me- 
tropolis for a true revival of practical religion. 


Jersey City’s People’s Palace 

It was formally opened to the public on the 
evening of Nov. 12, though the upper floors 
are not quite complete. The illness and ab- 
sence of the giver, Mr. Joseph Millbank, were 
deeply regretted, but the great crowd was de- 
lighted to be received by the devoted couple, 
Rev. and Mrs. John L. Scudder, who have 
worked so heroically to secure this monument 
to practical religion, the equipment of which 
has already been described. It is the finest 
institution of its kind in the state, and its 
gymnasium is only excelled by that of Prince- 
ton. Elevators and a swimming pool have 
purposely been omitted to keep running ex- 
penses at a minimum, and turn money gifts 
to greater uses. There are four physical in- 
structors, and a medical examiner, with seven 
gymnastic classes providing for all ages and 
grades, at a nominal charge of $2.50 per quar- 
ter for adults, and $1.50 for children. A 
superb view of the Orange Mountains and 
New York Bay is gained from the model roof- 
garden, which is illuminated at night with 
electricity. The auditorium is the largest in 
the city, and has a stage sixty feet wide. 
There are tennis grounds (skating rink in 
winter) across the street. Eligible members 
for all the above must be sixteen years old. 
Boys and girls have classes without becoming 
members. Gentlemen members have all priv- 
ileges, including gymnasium, for $5 per year, 
and ladies for $3, prices unheard of elsewhere. 
In the pamphlet headed People’s Palace Point- 
ers, occurs the statement, “It is not the pur- 
pose of this institution toteach religion ... ”’ 
which Mr. Scudder has already contradicted 
by saying, that ‘‘the palace will not be used 
as a bribe or a club to force people into the 
church across the way, but it will demonstrate 
its own religious value as being the product 
of men’s Christian love and work.” 


New York Congregational Club 

The largest meeting in several seasons, 
Nov. 21, had 216 people present. President 
Ward, in introducing the speakers, called at- 
tention to the fact that “‘all three came from 
colleges in Massachusetts, a state that has al- 
ways led the country in ideas.’”’ Prof. Mary 
A. Jordan said that, though she represented 
Smith College, she was born in Ohio, and 
educated at Vassar. She pointed out how 
women have overcome three great objections 
to a woman’s college: that she would lose her 
health if taught more than the multiplication 
table and alphabet; lose her manners if ad- 
mitted to a gymnasium; lose her attractive- 
ness if educated, and never be able to havea 
home of her own. Pres. Mary E. Woolley of 
Mt. Holyoke compared the coedacational with 
the women’s college, asserting that the latter 
gave greater freedom and variety and wider 
initiative. Pres. Caroline Hazard of Welles- 
ley ‘found the origin of the freedom and in- 
dependence of American women in a ruling of 
one of the Priends’ societies in Rhode Island, 
which declared in 1770 that ‘there is no pre- 
eminence as between the men’s and the 
women’s meeting—there being no male or fe- 
male in Christ Jesus.’”’ The addresses were 
much applauded. Several selections were ar- 
tistieally sung by the Broadway Tabernacle 


Quartet. 


The New York Anti-Saloon League 


This drew a large‘number of clergy and lay- 
men of all denominations, to its annual con- 
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ference and dinner at the Vendome, Nov. 22. 
It demonstrated its fitness as the best channel 
yet devised for concentrated efforts at liquor- 
reform, and recounted stories of many re- 
cent surprising victories. Congressman Ben- 
nett (of Dr. Stimson’s district) presided, and 
speeches on Interdenominational Fellowship 
against the Saleon Evil were made by Dr. 
Russell, Rey. Frederick Lynch, Dr. J. P. 
Peters of St. Michael’s, President Davis of 
Alfred University, Dr. D. J. Burrell and 
many others, including National Superin- 
tendent Baker. The summer automobile 
campaign was a unique and successful ex- 
periment, and the league has solved the secret 
of law enforcement and convictions by the use 
of county instead of separate town officers. 


The Ministers’ Meeting 


A large number gathered at the Chelsea, 
Nov. 21, to hear Rev. H. M. Brown, the pas- 
tor longest in service in Manhattan, Bronx 
or Westchester, review Sabatier’s Religions 
of Authority, which he did thoroughly. 
Rev. Leighton Williams of the Amity Bap- 
tist Church, in the discussion, gave a thought- 
ful review of the subject as seen in his contact 
this summer with the new leaders of the 
Reformed churches in France, and of the 
school headed by Abbé Loisy. The new 
officers are Rev. L. R. Dyott of Brooklyn, 
moderator and Rev. S. H. Cox of Manhattan, 
secretary. SYDNEY. 


CORRECTION.—The physical training building for 
the Teachers’ College of Columbia University, in- 
correctly referred to in our issue of Nov. 12 as 
given by a Mrs. Taylor, was the gift of Mrs. Fred- 
erick F. Thompson of Broadway Tabernacle, the 
donor of the Vassar library and Williams chapel. 





The Month in Canada 


The General Elections 

Comment is not yet over on the great Liberal tri- 
umph at the polls, A number of eauses cortributed 
to the victory, among which were the premier’s pop- 
ularity, prevailing good times, and the projected 
transcontinental railway by the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way. A remarkable feature of the contest was the 
solid Liberal contingent from Nova Scotia, which is 
a tribute to the leadershipin that province of the 
finance minister, Hon. W. S. Fielding. The great 
West was also emphatic in indorsing the Liberal 
rule, as were all the other provinces, Ontario ex- 
cepted, where the Conservative majority was re 
duced. 


Election Aftermath 

It is a matter of satisfaction that no cases of pub- 
lie lawlessness came up for settlement. Law and 
order and, I think, general good will prevail in all 
the outward acts of our elections. Corruption, how- 
ever, unfortunately finds place in isolated constit- 
uencies. A couple of noted cases have come to 
light where bogus ballot boxes were introduced to 
assist in the election of the Liberal candidates. The 
Federal authorities have acted promptly in the mat 
ter, and one candidate, who seems to have beena 
party to the crime, is now under arrest. 


Provincial Politics 

A somewhat remarkable situation has arisen in 
Quebec, where the Conservative party has largely 
allowed the elections to go by default, thirty-five 
Liberals being returned unopposed. In Ontario 
the situation is strained. The Liberal party after 
thirty-two years of continuous office has now a 
majority of one with several bye-elections in view, 
which may turn the balance of power. Anticipating 
this, Premier Ross is reconstructing his cabinet, 
and at the moment of writing has a large Provincial 
convention in session in Toronto, which will prob- 
ably recommend dissolution and a general election 
in December. 


Congregational Circles 

Rev. J. L. Alexander returns from Wisconsin to 
succeed Rev. W. 8. Pritchard at Granby, who has 
just gone to St. John, N. B. Rev. Robert Pegrum 
resigns Yarmouth, N.8., Rev. D. M. Morden, Cal- 
vary Church, Kingston, and Rev. G. A. Mackenzie 
takes charge of Forest and Plympton, Ont. Rev. 
J. B. Sileox of Lansing, Mich., has completed a 
lecturing tour at Toronto, London and Stratford. 
Fine progress in the debt campaign is reported from 
East and West. Rev. A. Goodrich, D. D., succeeds 
the late Dr. Mackennal on the English part of this 
committee. J. ¥. @ 
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Calls 


ALEXANDER, J. LAMBERT, Berlin, Wis., accepts 
call to Granby, Quebec. 

ALLER, NATHAN 8., to Bridgewater, N. Y., where 
he was formerly pastor, and where he has just 
served for a year as supply. Accepts. 

ATWoop, CHAS. B., Colchester, Vt., to Bridge- 
water. Accepts, beginning Jan. 1. 

Bootu, EDWIN, Jr., David City, Neb., accepts call 
to Beatrice. 

Booru, HENRY K., Tucson, Ariz., to Sacramento, 
Cal. Accepts, and is at work. 

Brown, GEo. E., Mapleton, Minn., accepts call to 
Belgrade, and is at work. Address, Mankato, 
Minn., R. F. D., No. 6. 

Brown, Wm. E., S. Paris, Me., accepts call to 
Warren, Ct., for one year. 

CHERINGTON, REED B., Kenwood, Cal., to Union 
Ch., Cupertino. 

CLaRIs, C. C., London, Ont., to Edgar. Accepts, 
declining call to Saybrook, O. 

CLARK, MOULTON N., Roscoe, Ill., to Caledonia. 
Accepts. 

CLEVELAND, HENRY C., Lusk, Wyo., to Free- 
water, Ore. Accepts, and is at work. 

Cook, Ezra A., Chicago Sem., to Big Timber, 
Mont. Declines. 

COUNTRYMAN, ASA, Bruce, 8. D., to Minneha, OK1., 
for the winter. Accepts, and is at work. 

EGERTON, THOS. R., formerly of Shullsberg, Wis., 
to Pendleton, Ore. Accepts, and is at work. 

FISHER, STANLEY R., Yale Sem., to the assistant 
pastorate of Central Presb. Ch., Denver, Col. 
Accepts. 

FitcH, ALBERT P., Flushing, N. Y., accepts call 
to Mt. Vernon Ch., Boston. 

GILMORE, Wo. C., Hubbard, Ore., to Riverside 
Ch., Hood River. Accepts. 

GRAHAM, JOHN, W. Newbury, Mass., to Warwick. 
Accepts. 

HALLIDAY, E. M , to Dexter, Mich. Accepts. 

HvuGHEs, E. B., to Sherman, Ct. 

JONES, GEO., Otisco, N. Y., to the Bethesda Ch., 
Edwardsdale, Pa. Accepts, to begin Dec. 25. 

KNODELL, JAS. R., Santa Cruz, Cal., to Everett, 
Wh. 

McKENZIE, GRO. A., London, Ont., to Forest and 
Plympton. 

MARVIN, JOHN T., Grinnell, Io., to Shell Rock. 
Accepts. 

Moopy, E. J. (U. B.), to W. Guthrie, Okl., for the 
winter. Accepts. 

MORRIS, SAM’L T., as pastor’s assistant, Park Cb., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to Second Ch., same city. 
Accepts. 

OTTMAN, HENRY A., Chenango Forks, N. Y., to 
Richford. Accepts. 

PALMER, ALBERT W., Yale Sem., to Redlands, 
Cal. Accepts. 

PARSONS, J. FRANKLIN, Woodburn, IIl., declines 
call to Loda. 

SMITH, FRED H., Immanuel Ch., Chicago, Hl., to 
Fulton, Wis., for six months. Is at work. 

SMITH, G. ERNEST, Stillwater, Minn., to Oconom- 
owoc, Wis. 

SPELLMAN, HENRY O., Fairfield, Io., to St. Clair, 
Mich. Accepts. 

ST. JOHN, BENJ., Fayette, Io., to Benicia, Cal., 
where he has been supplying. Accepts. 

STRATTON, LEMUEL N., Chicago, Ill., to Homer 
Ch., Lockport. Accepts. 

TOMPKINS, JAS., supt. of I. H. M. Soc., to Alto 
Pass, Ill. Accepts. 

VIEHE, Pau G., Chokio, Minn., to Lake Benton. 

WALKER, JOHN T., Eaton Rapids, Mich., tor For- 
est City, lo. Accepts. 

Watts, T. C., to Mound City, Ill. Accepts. 

WooDLOocK, ALFRED L., Clare, Mich., to Williams- 
ton. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


GERRIE, J. P., i. Stratford, Ont. 

GILL, CHAS. O., i. W. Lebanon, N. H., Nov, 15. 
Sermon, Dr. C. H. Merrill; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A. J. Bailey, J. K. Fuller, L. M. Strayer, 
A. W. Vernon and J. E. Whitley. 

HODGES, ARTHUR, o. Chester, Mass. Sermon, Rev. 
J. W. Ballantine; other parts, Rev. Messrs. John 
Lockwood, C. G. Burnham, Seelye Bryant and 
T. W. Davison. 

HUNTING, HAROLD, o. Plymouth Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Noy. 15. Sermon, Dr. W. E. Barton; 
other parts, Rev. C. E. Burton, Drs. G. R. Merrill, 
L. H. Hallock, B. S. Hunting. 

WALDO, EDWIN A., 0. Pilgrim Ch. of Smyrna 
Park, Ceres, Cal., Oct. 26. 

WHITE, FRANK N., i. Union Park Ch., Chicago, 
Ill, Nov. 22 Sermon, F. W. Gunsaulus, D.D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. F. W. Hodgdon, Pearse 
Pinch and Drs. J. F. Loba, W. E. Barton and 
J. M. Sturtevant. 


Resignations 


Booru, EDWIN, Jr., David City, Neb. 

CLARK, MOULTON N., Roscoe, III. 

DyKE, THOs., Naponee, Neb., to take effect Jan 1, 
1905. 

FISHER, JESSE L., Exira, Io. 

HARDY, VITELLUS M., Foxcroft and Dover, Me., 
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to take effect at the end of February, after four 
years’ service. 

KAUFFMAN, Rop’t E., Kalkaska, Mich. 

MARDEN, D. M., Calvary Ch., Kingston, Ont. 

MARSH, ALFRED F., La Harpe, lIl., to take effect 
Jan 1,1905. He returns to his home in Fairfield, 
To. 

MARSHALL, CHAS. P., Riverside Ch., Lawrence, 
Mass., after four years’ service. 

Norris, JOHN W., Memorial Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., to take effect Jan. 1. 

OTTMAN, HENRY A., Chenango Forks, N. Y., after 
six years’ service. 

SCHEIBE, OTTO J., Osseo, Wis., to accept appoint- 
ment for Porto Rico under the A. M. A. 

SEIBERT, J. ADDISON, Adams Sq. Ch , Worcester, 
Mass., to take effect March 1, 1905, after four 
years’ service. 

SHAW, WM. A., North Side Ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 

SMITH, FRED H., Immanuel Ch., Chicago, Ill. 

VIEHE, PAUL G., Chokio, Minn. 

WALKER, DEAN A., Southwest Harbor, Mt. Desert, 
Me., after three years’ service. 


Dismissions 


ATHERTON, D. FRANK, Memorial Ch., Georgetown, 
Mass., Nov. 15. 
GRAHAM, JOHN, W. Newbury, Mass., Nov. 15. 


Personals 


HAWES, Epw., formerly of Burlington, Vt., who 
has been in the field for the last four years in 
behalf of the Ministerial Relief Fund, has severed 
his connection with that movement and is now 
available as a pulpit supply. His address is Hart- 
ford, Ct. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


CERES, CAL., PILGRIM OF SMYRNA PARK, rec. 26 
Oct. 
LEWISTON, IDA., 20 Noy., 31 members. 


Suggestive Features or Methods 


AURORA, ILL., First, Rev. B. F. Aldrich. Special 
musical services, with course of sermons on A 
Theme for the Greatest Drama in Literature, the 
Greatest Composition in Music, the Greatest 
Painting in Art, the Greatest Epic in Poetry. 

Boston, Mass., Pilgrim, Dr. W. H. Allbright. 
Young Men’s Class, with lectures on Who Wrote 
the Bible. Class and church spirit to be culti- 
vated, and membership built up by merit, win- 
someness and the feeling that no young man in 
the church can afford to miss this class. Monthly 
social reunions. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss., First, Dr. Alex. McKenzie 
and Rev. A. P. Bourne. Students’ Bible Class, 
led by Prof. H. W. Magoun of Oberlin Coll., who 
is availing himself of the Harvard Library. Class 
is to study the synoptic Gospels, comparing them 
with the Gospel of John. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Green St., Rey. A. C. Moses. Use 
of mimeograph and stereopticon increase attend- 
ance and interest. 

DALLAS CiTy, [LL., Rev. R. W. Purdue. Special 
service for babies, when seven were baptized and 
a roll was reed giving names and birthdates of 
the 26 babies in the families of the church. 

NEw York, N. Y., St. James (M. E.), Rev. Allan 
MacRossie. Musical and social hour in the chapel 
following the Sunday evening service. The pas- 
tor gives a talk, sumetimes with stereopticon. 
Also, Happy Hours for the children, on Friday 
afternoons, entertaining them with chalk talk, 
travel talks with stereopticon, child cornetist, etc. 

TALLMANS, N. Y., E: F. Blanchard, pastor. At the 
midweek meeting, Nov. 24, papers from different 
ones were read stating their special reasons for 
thankfulness. The pastor gives occasionally an 
informal talk to young people on scientific and 
philosophical subjects. ; 
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Initial Conference of Workers 
among Chinese 


The first convention of workers among the Chinese 
of New England met in Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Worcester, Mass., Nov. 17,18. Miss Har- 
riette Carter, for twenty-eight years missionary of 
the City Missionary Society to the Chinese in Bos- 
ton, presided. The object of the convention was 
mutual helpfulness for teachers connected with the 
different Chinese Sunday schools. The roll card 
showed that of the sixty-five Sunday schools in 
New England invited, thirty-seven were represented 
by seventy seven delegates, three of them Chinese. 
Two of the latter addressed the convention. 

Dr. C. R. Hager spoke of the changes which have 
taken place in China since he entered upon the 
work of the South China Mission of the A. B. C. 
F. M. twenty-two years ago, and illustrated how 
the people are slowly waking up to the value of 
modern improvements. His success in using Chinese 
Christians as efficient evangelists and pastors for 
the country churches and in training them by Bible 
study alone has been remarkable. The results are 
more than thirty stations, a large church built in 
Hongkong, two in the interior, and the beginnings 
of others. 

Dr. Hager claimed that the chief qualifications 
on the part of Chinese Sunday school teachers were 
supreme love to God and love to all people. The 
contributions of Chinese Sunday schools in America 
have been a great aid to the enlargement of the 
work in South China. Two preachers ordained to 
the ministry at the beginning of the year were con- 
verted in America. 

Rey. J. C. Thomson, M. D., who could not be 
present, sent a stimulating paper. 

It was voted to hold an annual meeting to call the 
attention of the President and Congress of the 
United States to the importance of modifying 
the present exclusion act, as being unnecessarily 
severe, and to suggest that a new law be enacted 
in its place; that the Chinese be dealt with as are 
other foreign nationalities. Cc. 





A Bridgeport Installation 


It is a pleasure to record an installation service so 
full of brotherly welcome and of spiritual uplift as 
that of Rev. Winthrop B. Greene, recently called 
from Pomfret, Ct., to become pastor of Olivet Church, 
Bridgeport. Mr. Greene’s statement of belief was a 
welcome change from the old-time elaborate and 
technical analysis of faith, so prone to provoke the 
saints, not to good works, but to wrath and wrangles 
over non-essentials of the Christian creed. Turning 
from fine spun dialectic, he gave the council the ex- 
pression of a life at one with the life of Jesus Christ 
—an expression so simple, comprehensive and vital 
in its sincerity that the questions were manifesta- 
tions of kindly interest and occasionally telltale 
confessions of ignorance on the part of the ques- 


tioner rather than the exercises of a Congregation 


of the Index, bent upon tracking heresy to its lair. 
The evening services were of unusual interest, ow- 
ing largely to the presence of Dr. A. J. Lyman of 
Brooklyn, who gave an exposition of Paul’s message 
and method as revealed in the Roman letter, pre- 
sented not only with broad scholarship and witchery 
of language but with the genuine Pauline spirit and 
fire. H..H %. 








Cleveland’s 
Baking 
Powder 


Does the work better 
Makes the cake sweeter 
Saves labor, time, health 
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The Georgia Convention 


That the enthusiasm at the National Council was 
no ignis fatuus was proved by the fact that it flamed 
forth genuinely 2,000 miles away a month later. 
For the fourteenth annual meeting of the Georgia 
Convention was a veritable Des Moines council in 
miniature. 

The beautiful little church of Augusta, neat as a 
pin, did itself proud in its début as convention host- 
ess. Rev. D. J. Flynn, the strenuous young pastor 
from Talladega College, recognized in this the 
proudest week of his life as he saw the success of 
plans long striven for assured, not only in the gath 
ing of the convention, but in the dedication of the 
church he has built through great hardship, which 
dedication formed an interesting part of the con- 
vention. 

Rev. T. B. Lillard, preacher of the opening ser- 
mon, had just returned from a year’s study in Ger- 
many, and showed the thoroughness of German 
scholarship in his excellent discourse. Rev. J. R. 
McLean was retained as moderator. The with- 
drawal of the white brethren to unite with the 
Florida Association was deprecated as an expres- 
sion of the spirit of racial segregation, but they 
were bidden Godspeed. 

The most important committee appointed was 
that on evangelization, catching the spirit of the 
National Council. Its work is,to push to the fore 
the evangelistic interests of the churches, to secure 
an evangelist to itinerate among them, to have gen- 
eral oversight of the weak churches and to lead in 
establishing new ones. Jn the spirit of federation 
inspired by the council this committee was also 
charged with the work of requesting the A. M. A., 
the C. B. S. and the C. 8.8. & P. S. to unite in em- 
ploying a man who could give full time to the work 
of the churches of the convention, with advantage 
to all interests concerned, the convention agreeing 
to pay part of his salary. 

Topics discussed were pertinent and timely. Not- 
able visitors inspired the gathering. Among these 
were: Dr. A. F. Beard, the venerable secretary of 
the A. M. A., who spoke of the work during his ad- 
ministration; Rev. G. W. Moore, A. M. A. field 
missionary, the Puddefoot of the South, a veritable 
apostle of good cheer; Rev. Miss Reicks, principa} 
of the Schofield Industrial School of Aiken, 8. C.; 
Dr. George Walker, a reconstructed white South 
erner, president of the Payne Methodist Institution 
for Colored Youth; Rey. John Adams of Columbia, 
8. C., who attended the National Council and caught 
the fire of fraternity. The convention was so 
greatly impressed with his plea for fraternal dele- 
gates to attend the South Carolina Association to 
meet in his church the following week that it raised 
money on the spot to send three men to bear fra- 
ternal greetings. 

A midnight crusade, following the suggestion of 
Dr. Dawson of England at the council, resulted in 
the ingathering of a number of the lower element, 


, and an inspiring service followed, many of the out- 


casts expressing their determination to lead a new 
life. Some of them returned to the service the next 
Sunday. 

The climax of the convention came on the Sab- 
bath. At the morning hour the leading pulpits of 
the city were filled by ministerial delegates. In the 
afternoon impressive dedicatory services were held, 
Rev. G. W. Moore preaching. One young man 
dedicated himself to God. At night the writer 
appealed to Congregationalists for the strenuous 
spiritual life. A beautiful memorial service for the 
late lamented Dr. J. H. H. Sengstacke, the senior 
Congregational clergyman of the South, was held. 
After a spirited contest Thomasville was chosen 
the next place of meeting. This was the most in- 
spiring session of the convention’s history. From 
the first the meetings grew in popular interest, and 
at the closing session the house was packed to the 
doors. The Congregational renaissance of the 
South is on. H. H. P. 


A Rhode Island Minister Goes 
West . 


A council convened at Kingston, R. I., Nov. 10, 
to dismiss Rev. Malcolm Dana. Resolutions of re_ 
gret at his departure and in appreciation of his 
Christian manliness and his devotion to the highest 
idvals were passed. 

During his pastorate here, his first since leaving 











The Infant Needs 
a perfectly pure, sterile, stable, easily absorbable 
and assimilable food. These are a combination of 
requirements which are found in Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. These properties are so 
perfectly represented in no other form of artificial 
infant feeding. 





Hartford Seminary, he has been a factor in the 
progress of Congregationalism. Active upon im- 
portant committees of the State Conference, he has 
brought about useful legislation. In his parish he 
has helped to interest college men in the church 
and has encouraged more vital relations between 
them. Asa preacher he has been progressive, con- 
structive and fearless. Many expressions of regard 
and love have been given by the ministers who 
knew him best. He goes to Maquoketa, a larger 
field in the great Congregational State of Iowa. 
F. B. H. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Kg Hall ae ay 5, 
10.30 a. M. Speaker, Prof. John English, D 


Ayr ov ASSOCIATION, Trinity Church, ee 





WoMAN’S BOARD OF eager Pilgrim Hall, meetings 
every Friday, 11 aA. 
SATURDAY Aves BIBLE CLAS8, Park Soest 
Chureh, every Saturday, 2.30P.m. Leader, Rev. W. T. 
cElveen. 











Deaths 
MUZZY-—In Olivet, ee at the home of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. W. E. right, Nov. 10, of apoplexy, 


Mrs. Mary Tt. tReadey | uzzy. Born in Worcester, 
Mass., 1820, a Michigan pioneer 1842, a faithful; 
gentile C hristian. 
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Hood's 


Sarsaparilla is unquestiona- 
bly the greatest blood and 
liver medicine known. It 
positively and permanently 
cures every humor, from 
Pimples to Scrofula. It is 
the Best 


Blood Medicine. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 8328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Rexbury 72 and 73. 























‘The Standard Translation of the Bible 
for the English-speaking world.’’ 


—Sunday School Times. 


The American Standard Revised Bible explains and sheds a glare of 
light upon many difficult and obscure verses in the King James Version. 
It is used exclusively as a text book in many of the best colleges. In- 


structors recommend it as the best 


version of the Scriptures published. 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 





accurate translation 





Published by Thomas Nelson & Sons 


Preferred by leading ministers of all denominations, 
both in pulpit and study, because it is the ‘‘most 


of the Scriptures now in use.” 


It is used in Sunday Schools with increasing satis- 
faction, because it substitutes modern English words 
for those in use 250 years ago, many of which now 
have changed meanings and would not convey to the 


modern readers what was intended by the ancient author. 


Over 80 styles. This is the only edition authorized by the American Revision 
Committee, and their endorsement is on back of title page. Ask for Standard 


Edition, 35¢. to $12. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


Write for Catalogue—sent free. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers, 37 East 





18th Street, New York 




















A NEW PATTERN 


If you start out to do a thing, do it! 


Don’t stop just short of completion. If you 
decide to buy a Brass Bedstead, get a Brass 


: SE ePete-} Bedstead, not an apology for one. 
ib sh h init We Fel Tat Here is a Bedstead that will go 
aN ery i} ue “4 traveling down to your great grand- 
| | bor es children. It is made of the heaviest 
— tubular brass, and its lustrous splen- 


dor won’t fade in the long heat of daily usage. 


You see that the tubing 


is extra size. The sockets and collars are very stout. There is no flim- 


siness here. 


The decoration, in the style of the Empire, is very chaste and quite a novelty 


in Bedstead construction. 
ered foot frame and recessed back. 


This is the very latest pattern in Polet brass, with low- 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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Connecticut’s Forward Move- 


ment in Religious Education 


Connecticut is just now getting together her 
forces in the interests of religious education. A 
significant gathering was held Nov. 11, at Hart- 
ford Seminary, under the auspices of the Religious 
Education Association, Hartford Superintendents’ 
Union and The School of Religious Pedagogy. 
Professor Pratt presented the work of the R. E. A. 
Mrs. Mary F. Bryner, a field worker of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association, gave two il- 
luminating addresses, Dean Knight of the School of 
Pedagogy spoke on Existing Facilities for Teacher 
Training, Professor Jacobus on Things to be Em- 
phasized, and Rev. R. H. Potter, vice-president of 
R. E. A., on The Evangel of Religious Education. 
The meeting was significant because of the union 
of so many organizations for practical ends, and 
for the interest manifested in the movement by 
leading preachers and scholars. 

There are ninety members of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association in the state, fifteen of them in 
Hartford. A local guild of the R. E. A. was formed 
in Hartford, one has been in successful operation 
in Winsted for several months and one is to be or- 
ganized in Middletown. 

The Connecticut Sunday School Association has 
just finished its first year under its new secretary, 
Rey. E. F. Talmadge, who has been pushing modern 
methods and awakening new interest in promising 
fashion. For the past few weeks, under his man- 
agement, Mrs. Bryner, an enthusiast and expert, 
has been speaking in many cities. In his annual re- 
port Mr. Talmadge says: ‘‘ Discouragement is with- 
out question passing away. Everywhere are met 
groups of teachers and officers intensely eager for 
the best things, ready to strive and to labor in 
their achievement. On every side are these search- 
ing for something better. Experiments of all 
kinds are in progress. That good will result, no 
one who studies the situation candoubt. It is hard 
to work in a period of transition, but it is good to 
know how many earnest men and women are giving 
of their very be8t to the solution of the great prob- 
lem of religious education.” 

The School of Pedagogy offers to Sunday school 
teachers a University Extension Course on the Gos- 
pel of John, Child Study and Teaching Methods, 
that the great need of efficient teachers may be met, 
Professor Beardslee’s new course of Bible study, 
Jesus, the King of Truth, is fresh from the printer 
and meeting approval. T.C. R. 


Among the Seminaries 
HARTFORD 


For some time a concordance of the Peshita Ver- 
sion of the Bible has been in preparation by the 
missionaries at Urumia in Persia. The work done 
has been scholarly, but has been of late delayed 
and handicapped by lack of funds. Hartford Semi- 
nary has assumed the financial responsibility and 
the early completion of the work is assured. The 
final editing, with all questions of method and scope, 
will be in the hands of the seminary and the print- 
ing will probably be done by Drugulin of Leipsic. 
Every endeavor will be made to make the concord- 
ance accurate and complete, worthy to stand beside 
the great Oxford concordance of the Septuagint. 

Protessor Geer of the department of history has 


just brought out the eighth of the twenty-volume | 
History of North America, of which the general ed- 


itor is Prof. G. C. Lee of Johns Hopkins. Professor 
Geer’s volume, The Louisiana Purchase and the 
Western Movement, is characterized by accurate 
scholarship, patient research and a lucid style. 
e. ©.'R. 
CHICAGO 

The theological seminaries of the Interior held 
their annual conference with Chicago Seminary 
Noy. 18-20. The international committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. had immediate charge under Thornton 
B. Penfield, secretary for seminaries. Sixteen 
seminaries were represented by 166 men. Presi- 
dent George’s hearty welcome was followed by 
Bishop W. F. McDowell of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church with an address entitled, In the School 
of Christ. Prof. H. M. Scott led the devotional 
half-hour, sounding a clear keynote for communion 
with God. The remainder of the day was given 
over to conferences led by Secretary Penfield and 
Lester McLean, Jr. A party of delegates also visited 
Chicago Commons. 

Dr. John Balcom Shaw gave a strong address on 
The Summons of the Hour, which he interpreted 
as calling to aforward movement for souls. Harlan 
P. Beach and Willis R. Hotchkiss pressed home the 
need of the world and the way to meet it with tell- 
ing illustrations and heart-to-heart appeals. K. 8S. 
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Tontz presented a strong outline as the conference 
policy, which was adopted. Bishop McDowell in 
his inimitable way summed up the spirit of the 
conference and with a prayer of consecration and 
benediction adjourned the convention to the wider 
field of seminary life. 





In ninety-one of the two hundred and forty 
towns and cities of New Hampshire, a com- 
mittee of the Protestant Episcopal Diocesan 
Convention appointed for the purpose, has 
canvassed the population, ascertained the re 
ligious affiliations of the people and making 
provision for supplying the ministrations of 





the Episcopal Church to scattered folk through 


books, periodicals and church papers. | 
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PONDS 


For sixty-seven years it 
has been doing good, and 
nothing but good. Useful every 

day, every way, it’s just like hav- 
ing a doctor with you all the time. 
Sponge the body with it at bedtime 
to-night, and see how restfully you 
sleep, and bow brisk you feel in 
the morning. This is only oneofa 
thousand uses of Pond’s Extract. 


Sold only in sealed bottles 
under buff wrapper 


Accept no Substitute 
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ZAZA 
ee Life Insurance. 
One of the Best 
Investments in the 
World. 
Send today for Information. 
Without committing myself to any 


action, I shall be glad to receive free, 
particulars and rates of Policies. 
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INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET. 


One Hundred-and-First Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1904 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 






















































Cash in Banks and Trust Companies.... $1,173,763.90 
a WO ccsccccccesccccevcoecccscccccsee 93,892.06 
United States Bonds...........se-sseeseees 2,011,000. 
State and City Bonds............sssesecees 3,197,650.00 
Railroad Bonds.......ccccccccsccccccscccece 1,401,060.00 
Gas Stocks......... o> 42¢ 00 
Railroad Stocks 6,769,250.00 
wd and me Co. ee poatestmerraee 371,250.00 
mds and Mo: es, being 1st lien o 
Re Jaeetesslgedoecniben ink 91,200.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
GUE. . ivicacecvbailes vessscvnshonubsvetos 1,002,956.53 
Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages 1,971.50 
$18,040,793.98 
LIABILITIES, 
Cash Capital .....cccccscscccccescccsccces 83, 9 
Reserve Premium Fund ...........e00++ 6,587,618.00 
Umpaid LOSBOB. ...cc.cccscccccccccccecccs 979,071.65 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims 814,357.85 
Reserve for TaxeS...........sssesccoees « 
Net Surplus......... --. ©6574," 
$18,040,793.99 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders $9,574,751.49 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC ©. BUSWELL, Vice-Prest. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
H. C EY, Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass't Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 


CALENDAR FOR 1905 


Selections from Writings of 


Rey. Henry A. Stimson, D.D. 


Pastor of Manhattan Congregational Church, New York 
Size 9x 11, in box, price $4.00; postpaid, $1.14 
Apply to C. M. NEWELL, 63 W. 91st St., New York. 











| DANGEROUS COLDS 
HEAVY OOUGHS, 
Allen’s Lung Balsam 














First Mortgage 6% 
| Farm Loans Netting Investor @ /O 
| In Wonderful Snake River Valley, Idaho. $3,000,000 

Eastern capital represented in 3 sugar beet factories. 
| We have loaned over $1,000,000 on farms without loss 
| or dispute. Irrigation, never a crop failure. Refer- 
ences from investors East and West on application. 
ANDERSON BROS. BANK (Estab. 1865), Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
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PILGRIM TEACHER 


DEALS WITH LIVE _ ISSUES 
AND UP-TO-DATE METHODS 
FOR ALL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS AND TEACHERS. 
IT TELLS YOU HOW and WHY. 





50 cents WILL BRING IT to YOU 
to January, 1905. 


The Pilgrim Teacher 
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In and Around Boston 


The Appeal to the Student Population 


Several of the churches on the Back Bay, we 
are glad to say, are making a direct appeal to 
students who live in such large numbers on 
the Back Bay and on the borders of the South 
End. The Central Church with its classes 
in Old Testament Literature, led by Prof. 
George C. Moore of Harvard, and on the 
History of Missions, led by Mr. Harry Wade 
Hicks of the American Board, are well at- 
tended. The Old South Church, in addition 
to the class for young men led by Mr. W. A. 
Haggerty of the Harvard Divinity School, in 
which the Bible from the new viewpoint is 
taught, has just begun a class, following the 
Sunday morning service, which for the next 
five months will be led by Prof. J. F. Genung 
of Amherst College, who will teach the Wis- 











DEAR FRIENDS, do a love pets? Do you want 
us to come and make you happy and serve you 
on beautiful blotters, 5 for 10c, or 12 for 20cts? We 
have gone to thousands of homes and all are de- 
lighted, and many send for more of us. Address 
our guardian, JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
208 D Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service. Six LITTLE KITs. 





Suits to Order 
$8 up 


NOTHING READY-MADE 





No nN 
Matter | 
Where | 
You | 
Live | 


Our beautiful made- | 
to-order, man-tai- iH 
lored garments are | 
easily within your 
reach, for in one 
week after receipt of | 
yourorder the pack- 
age goes into the 
hands of the express- iP 
man for quick deliv- 
ery, charges prepaid. |; 
And our prices will 
please you as much 
as our work. We not 
only make to order 
exclusively, but we 
make cheaper, 
newer, better. 














Tailor-Made Suits . $ 8 to $35 
New ‘‘Lohengrin’’ Suits . $13 to $35 
Skirts of Exclusive Design . . $ 4 to $15 
Winter Jackets Pee ere. wy 
Long Coats, ‘‘ Tourist Models’’ . $10 to $25 
Rain Coats ......... . $12 to $20 





WE SEND FREE to any part of the United 
States our fashion book, 
showing the latest New York styles, a large as- 
sortment of samples of the newest materials, 
and complete directions for taking measure- 
ments correctly. You make your selection 
from our catalogue and samples and we make 
your garment exactly as you wish. e guar- 
antee to fit you. If we fail to please you we 
promptly refan:t your money. Mention whether 
samples are for suit, skirt or cloak, and colors 
desired. Ask for Catalogue No. 52. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 7 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 1888. 























dom Literature of the Old Testament, and of 
the New Testament so far as it exists. 

Vesper services at Central Church are prov- 
ing attractive to large congregations; and in 
addition to the morning and afternoon services, 
an evening gathering is now held in the chapel, 
in which the social as well as the spiritual 
element blends, the hope being that students 
—both men and women—away from home, 
yet who desire social life under the best sur- 
roundings may find that an evening gathering 
of song, prayer, a helpful homily and social 
intercourse will help them for the duties and 
temptations of the week. Emmanuel Epis- 
copal Church, nearby, has just started a 
similar evening gathering of men and women 
students following the evening Bible classes. 
Dr. Rainsford of St. George’s, New York city, 
addressed a large gathering of students in this 
church last Sunday evening. 


The Scriptures and the Christian Life 


At the Boston Ministers’ Meeting last Mon- 
day Prof. W. H. Ryder of Andover Seminary, 
considered in candid, sweet-spirited fashion, 
the effect of modern Biblical criticism on Chris- 
tian faith and life. He contended that what- 
ever the critics may say of the Bible it re- 
mains in our hands as a constant, permanent 
evidence of the reality of religion, of God’s 
presence and communion with his people, and 
their earnest though imperfect devotion to 
what they believed to be his will. He also 
paid tribute to the progress of revelation and 
the inspiration of the Christian Church, de- 
claring that the Bible is not only a reservoir, 
but a depository of truth, and that the sacred 
writings have been inestimably enriched by 
the reflex influence of the embodiment of their 
truths in the lives of Christians. 


Special Service for Night Workers 

Roman Catholics who work in the newspa- 
per offices of Boston, employees in the Fed- 
eral post office, telegraph and messenger boys, 
and all who for any reason care to worship at 
3.30 A.M. Gan celebrate mass hereafter every 
Sunday morning on an upper floor of 249 
Washington Street. This meets a long-felt 
desire of many conscientious and reverent 
Catholics who finish their day’s work about 
the time indicated, and wish to do up their re- 
ligious daties before retiring for the day’s 
rest. Hereafter, when the needed sleep has 
been gained, they will be free to do as they 
please. It shows the flexibility and the readi- 
ness of the Roman Catholic order of govern- 
ment to meet the desires of its constituency 
that this service, and a similar one in New 
York, should have been established. 


November Congregational Club Meeting 

Various elements made up a well-rounded, 
interesting program, culminating in Dr. 
Waters’s eloquent address on Daniel Webster. 
Mr. George M. Butler, president of that flour- 
ishing organization, the Young Men’s Con- 
gregational Club, was a welcome guest, and 
his brief speech acknowledging the courtesy 
was felicitous. The new pastor of Immanuel 
Church, Roxbury, Rev. E. P. Drew, in a few 
pleasant sentences expressed his appreciation 
of the Christian opportunities into which he 
is entering, while Harry Wade Hicks for the 
outlook committee dwelt upon the rising tide 
of evangelistic interest throughout the coun- 
try, and urged that serious attention be given 
to certain books named by him that contain 
valuable suggestions for those who would do 
personal work. 

The main address of the evening by Dr. 
N. M. Waters of the Tompkins Avenue 
Church, Brooklyn, revealed his exceptional 
gifts as a pleasing and powerful popular 
orator able to hold the closest attention of 
his bearers for over an hour. His theme, 
Daniel Webster and Puritanism, was treated 
illustratively, the great incidents in his career 
being pictured in a masterly fashion. 





Get to work! Get to work! Be sure ’tis 
better than what you work to get.— Browning. 
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We 
Suggest 


YOURS 
WITH ALL MY 
HEART 


Being the autobiography of the 
Italian Gazelle-Hound 


FAIRY 
By ESTHER M. BAXENDALE 


As an Ideal Gift Book for 
Children 


From 


Page's 
List 








“‘It is worthy to be ranked with the 
other beautiful animal stories which have 
done so much good in arousing the interest 
of our youth in dumb animals, — ‘ Beauti- 
ful Joe’ and ‘ Black Beauty.’ May the 
book go far and wide and carry wherever 
it goes the message of tender consider- 
ation for our dumb friends.’”’— Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, D D., Pres. United 
Society of Christian Endeavor. 


Elaborately illustrated from photo- 
graphs and by a series of spirited 
drawings by E. B. BARRY. 


Stores 
$1.50 




















L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 


THE BEST COOKING RANGE 


MADE 


Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Payments. 


$10 to $20 
Saved. 


Freight 
Paid. 








after six 
months’ 
trial if 


Ideal Steel 
Range 


is not 50 per cent. better than others. My superior 
location on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights, 
and skilled Jabor are cheaper and best, enables me to 
furnish a TOP NOTCH Steel Range at a clean saving 
of $10 to $20. Send for free catalogues of five dis- 
tinet lines, 50 styles and sizes, with or without reser- 
voir, for city, town or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 211 Lyan St., Toledo, Ohio. 
(Practical Steel Range Man.) 




















Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from | 


The Pilgrim 156 Pifth Ave., New York 





14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
**blood purifier,’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of 
the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain-the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: 
sulphur acts directly on the liver and 
excretory organs and purifies and en- 
riches the blood by the prompt elimina- 
tion of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall, but the crudity 
and impurity of ordinary flowers of sul- 
phur were often worse than the disease, 
and cannot compare with the modern 
concentrated preparations of sulphur, of 
which Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is un- 
doubtedly the best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipa- 
tion and purify the blood in a way that 
often surprises patient and physician 
alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experiment 
ing with sulphur remedies soon found 
that the sulphur from Calcium was supe. 
rior to any other form. He says: ‘‘For 
liver, kidney and blood troubles, espe- 
cially when resulting from constipation 
or malaria, I have been surprised at the 
results obtained from Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers. In patients suffering from boils 
and pimples and even deep seated car- 
buneles, I have repeatedly seen them 
dry up and disappear in four or five 
days, leaving the skin clear and smooth. 
Although Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is 
a proprietary article, and sold by drug- 
gists, and for that reason tabooed by 
many physicians, yet.I know of nothing 
so safe and reliable for constipation, liver 
and kidney troubles and especially in 
all forms of skin disease as this remedy.”’ 

_At any rate, people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood ‘“ pu- 
rifiers,’’ will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 





“The Effervescent” 


Relief for 


va r 1W)> 
Gnawa Khev- 
RAs a t 
Moree” - Matic 
pS Ne 
and gouty aches and pains, 
Expels excess of uric acid, the Rheumatic and 
Gouty poison, by its gentle but efficient action. 
Contains no narcotics or heart depressants. Cannot 
harm—can't help but help. A postal will bring 
leaflet. At druggists, 5@0c. & $1, or by mail from 
The TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson St., New ¥? 















The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Dec. 4, Sunday. Laodicea.—Rev. 3: 14-22. 
This is the peril of our self-content. How 
little self-congratulation may represent the 
truth. All things are to be tried by fire, what 
is this gold which cannot be burned? Yet at 
the door of this most proud and wretched 
church Christ stood knocking. Christ wants 
us, the sign of peril is our indifference to him. 
Lord Jesus, who hast loved me and given Thy- 
self for me, create in me, by Thy Holy Spirit 
an answering desire for Thee. Let me not 
perish in ignoble self-content, but show me the 
high ideals of Thy kingdom that I may learn 
to overcome. And at Thy lightest summons 
may I rise and ask Thee in to be my guest. 


Dec. 5. The Throne of God.—Rev. 4: 1-11. 

The jewels are opaque for the person and 
transparent for the atmosphere. Jasper was 
dark green, sardius blood red—both stones of 
mystery. The emerald here is probably rock 
crystal, transparent and showing the prismatic 
colors of the rainbow. For the four living 
creatures, compare Ezek. 1: 5 ff. Theimagery 
is Assyrian, the figures are typical of the life 
of the earth. Note that God’s is not a solitary 
throne. 


Dec. 6. The Lamb that had Been Slain.— 

Rev. 5: 1-14. : 

The lion has become alamb. Note the em- 
phasis upon the death of Christ. Our inability 
to explain, does not permit us to make light of 
Christ’s sacrifice. The slain lamb was the 
fulfillment of all the ancient sacrifices. Com- 
pare the ascriptions of praise in this and the 
previous chapter. The glory of Christ is that 
he earned his victory asa man. But note that 
Christ’s victory is a seed for growth—as every 
disciple’s overcoming is meant to be. 


Dec. 7. The Redeemed.—Rev. 7: 9-17. 

** An innumerable company.”’ God has not 
left himself without a witness in any nation. 
The blood is life, and shared blood in the 
covenant was a sharing of life. Washing 
their garments in the blood of the slain lamb 
was cleansing them by sharing Christ’s life. 
We do not love this symbolism ‘as the Jews 
and our fathers did, but let us not lose the 
substance that lay behind it. “The Lamb 
shall be their shepherd ’”’—how the old Shep- 
herd Psalm comes to our minds as we read! 
“God shall wipe away every tear’’—the 
father’s love comforts the child. 


Dec. 8. The Song of Moses and the Lamb.— 

Rev. 15: 1-8. 

Fire is the cleansing as well as destroying 
element. The disciples in God’s presence are 
fireproof. They have learned to dwell with 
the devouring flame. The disciples on earth 
are not to set their hearts on that which is not 
fireproof. The meeting point of Judaism and 
Christianity is praise. We sing the songs of 
Moses in praise of Christ. There is an end of 
judgments; there is no end of love. 


Dec.9. The Marriage Supper.—Rev.19: 1-10. 

Compare Christ’s parables of the Ten Vir- 
gins [ Matt. 25: 1-13] and the Marriage Supper 
{[Matt. 22: 1-14]. Our work on earth is 
summed up in that word, “‘his wife hath 
made herself ready.” But this is not to be 
taken in the too familiar terms of spiritual 
selfishness. Our making ready is by forget- 
fulness of self in help for others. 


Dec. 10. The First Resurrection.—Rev. 20: 

4-15. 

We have no scale for measuring the visions 
of the future which John saw. But there can 
be no mistaking his picture of two resurrec- 
tions. We are not to think of a dead level of 
privilege in the risen life. This was also 
Paul’s thought [Phil. 3: 11]. This attaining 
to the resurrection is the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ. He is a poor dis- 
ciple who is satisfied merely to be saved. 
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The Early Buyers 
Christmas Gifts 


Secure the best choice and 
more comfort in selecting 





Gifts for Children 
Doulton China, with Artistic Paint- 
ings of Nursery Rhymes Subjects 
and Mottoes; Plates, Mugs, Milk 
Tumblers, Bread and Milk Sets, 
Cups and Saucers, etc., costing from 
50 cts. to $1.25. 
Also from Minton—Child’s Bedroom 
Toilet Sets with Decorations of 
Kittens, Roses, Puppies, ‘etc. 
Plates and Mugs, with Kate Green- 
away Subjects. 


Glass Dept. 

On Second Floor is an exhibit of all 
grades of Table Glassware, from the 
low cost pressed lines, and the etched, 
up to the fine crystal cut, in single 
pieces, in dozens and in full table 
services, embracing the newest shapes 
and cuttings, of both American and 
foreign production. 


Dinner Set Dept. 

3d floor. Full services and Course 
Sets from the famous potteries of 
England, France, Germany and In- 
dia, as well as the best products of 
our domestic potteries. All grades 
from the ordinary to the costly deco- 
rations, in sets or parts of sets as 
required. 


Art Pottery Rooms 

An attractive exhibit of costly Plates 
in single dozen. Soup Plates, Service 
Plates, and Dessert Plates, Orna- 
mental Vases, Framed Panels and 
Paintings on Porcelain in Floren- 
tine frames. Japanese Satsuma and 
Cloisonne specimens, and other costly 
bric-a-brac. 


Main Floor 

Plant Pots and Pedestals, Umbrella 
and Cane Holders, Chocolate Pots, 
Cracked Ice Bowls and Stands, 
Bouillon Cups and Saucers—Rame- 
kins—Pudding Sets, Entree Dishes 
and Plates to match, Russian Porce- 
lain, Guest-room Water Sets, Odd 
Pitchers with Mottoes, Toilet Sets, 
Cuspidores, Historical Plates, Ger- 
man Beer Mugs and Tankards, Old 
Toby Jugs, etc. 


Selections made now will be sent at 
date required. All prices in plain fig- 
ures, and we are not undersold on equal 
ware if we know it. 

Inspection invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


120 Franklin St., Cor. Federal, Boston - 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 11-17. How to Break Bad 
Habits and Cultivate Good Ones. Rom. 8: 
1-15. 

This is the kernel of the problem that faces 
every man who would be good and every 
good man who would be better. Being what 
one is, with inherited and acquired tendencies 
downward, with the grip upon one of long- 
indulged habits, how can those chains be 
snapped and new sets of motives and im- 
pulses be injected? What a stupendous un- 
dertaking! How do our missionaries, for 
example, dare to go into a conservative coun- 
try like China with the expectation of chang- 
ing the way of life of those deeply rooted in 
old practices? How can a man in a nominally 
Christian land whose bent has always been 
entirely in one direction face right about and 
go the other way? 





Well, the theologians have puzzled and 
speculated over the mystery but all through 
the ages men have been becoming new crea- 
tures, surprising themselves and their friends 
by their moral and spiritual reconstruction. 
And when we talk in the plain language of 
everyday people we can sum up the process 
in two simple statements: first, we have a 
great deal to do with bringing about this 
change; second, God has a great deal to do 
with it. 





On our part, we ought not to wait for some 
mystical influence that shall transform us. 
When we can do so much through perse- 
verance and practice in the physical and in- 
tellectual realm, we can achieve wonders if 
we only willin the re-forming of our charac- 
ters provided we are earnest and vigilant. 
Challenge your bad habit to mortal combat; 
whether it be envy, despondency, irritability, 
sloth, uncharitableness, call it out in the open 
and wrestle with it night and day. Draw the 
cords tighter and tighter around it until it is 
stifled. “It is hard to endure this tempta- 
tion,” said a friend in a private letter the 
other day, “‘but I shall endure it.” And I 
know he will. 





God’s assistance is conveyed through Christ, 
not to speak now of other channels of his 
grace. How Christ loved to free those who 
had been long time in a grievous condition! 
The woman bowed with infirmity nineteen 
years, the man born blind, the infirm man by 
the pool, who had lain there nearly forty 
years, with what ease and celerity did Christ 
make them whole! It was as if the more en- 
trenched a trouble, the more prostrate its vic- 
tim, the more quick and effective proved his 
aid. We do well, after wrestling ourselves to 
the best of our ability, to let Christ bring up 
his re-enforcements. He can help us to master 
the worst possible habit. 





Paul witnesses to the truth of this. He got 
rid of bad old habits and acquired good new 
ones through a transfer of his allegiance. 
Whereas he formerly was a bondservant of 
sin, he became the slave of Jesus Christ. He 
was just as much under authority and rule as 
he was before, but, O, the difference in mas- 
ters. Once accept that sovereignty and the 
bad habits are likely to give way. 





The best possible habit we can acquire is 
the habit of religion; not simply the habit of 
churchgoing or of glib religious talk, but the 
habit of seeing all things in God, that rever- 
ent, humble, teachable mood, which sees and 
adores God in his world, which feels a great 
tenderness toward Christ and which views 
mankind lovingly. Why not acquire this best 
of all habits, so that to think and act and 
speak under the restraints and inspirations of 
our holy religion will become our second na- 
ture? 
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Money and its Uses 


In 1903, Poor’s Manual tells us, 696,949,925 
passengers in the United States paid to the 
railroads, $429,705,287, and $1,344,150,719 were 
paid for carrying 1,306,628,858 tons of freight. 


Hens’ eggs iaid in the United States last 
year amounted to $1,617,317,000. Their value 
was greater than the output of all the copper 
and lead mines, gas and oil wells. 


The natural gas produced in the United 
States last year brought nearly $36,000,000. 
It furnished heat and light for about 4,500,000 
persons. 

The peace'palace at The Hague, the monu- 
ment of the twentieth century to international 
arbitration, is to cost $1,640,000. Mr. Carnegie 
will furnish the money and give to it his 
name. 

For $30,000,000 of the new loan to Japan, 
offered in England, the subscriptions amounted 
to over $400,000,000. Money appears to be 
abundant where high rates of interest are 
offered, and considerable confidence in that 
country as well as in this is felt in the future 
of Japan. 


Thank God that good women are born with 
greater souls for trial than men; that given 
once an anchor for their hearts they hold until 
the cables break.—Gilbert Parker. 








GOUT & RHEUMATISM 































WASTING AWAY 


It’s the small but constant 
loss of flesh that indicates 
physical waste —the gradual 
slipping away of healthy flesh, 
pound by pound, which no 
ordinary food seems to re- 
store. Scott’s Emulsion will 
restore it. This Emulsion is 
the greatest flesh builder ob- 
tainable. Scott’s Emulsion 
first stops the wasting—that’s 
one gain. Then when it sup- 
plies new flesh and takes one 
back to normal strength and 
weight, that’s another gain 
and a big one. 


We'll send you a sample, free 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street. New York, 


BLAIR’S PILLS ig J 





PURE FOODS 





by Heinz? 
materials 
preparation. 


SAFE TO BUY 
KRENZ 
57 VARIETIES 


Do you know how totally different from 
the ordinary are the things to eat made 

This difference lies in the 
used and 
Then they are 
















the methods of 





| Pure and Clean 














The chief objection to buying ready prepared 
foods and condiments lies in the feeling that they 
may be carelessly prepared without due regard 
to cleanliness of utensils and surroundings, but 
our bright, shining kitchens are always open to 
visitors who come in great numbers dailv—we 
have nothing to conceal. 


We publish a book about our methods which we 
think is of unusual interest. 
A postal request will bring it. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 



















May we send it to you? 
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The Ethics of Advertising 


BY THE BUSINESS MANAGER 


The question of what advertisements a reli- 
gious paper is at liberty to insert and what it 
ought to reject is sometimes a puzzling one. 
In the case of advertisements which are clearly 
fraudulent or at least deceptive there is no 
room for doubt. The Congregationalist re- 
cently declined at one time about $1,500 worth 
of advertising which appeared to be of this 
sort. 

But sometimes advertisements prepared by 
reputable houses when scrutinized are found 
to contain statements which we should not feel 
at liberty to indorse. A publisher, for exam- 
ple, may claim that his forthcoming book is 
the greatest work of its kind ever written. 
We may have serious doubts on that point, 
but must we decline to insert his advertisement 
because of our doubts? 

We were recently criticised by an M. D. for 
printing an advertisement which stated that 
doctors were sometimes mistaken. This 
seemed to us a true and also a harmless state- 
ment, but he thought it intimated a distrust 
of the medical profession which we ought not 
to encourage. 

On another occasion we advertised a brand 
of coffee which was said to be obtainable at a 
certain grocery of high repute, which grocery 
also sells wines, liquors and cigars. This 
advertisement was criticised by a member of 
the W. C. T. U. as an encouragement to 
intemperance, 

We once advertised some shares of stock in 
a long-established corporation of good stand- 
ing with high credit, but were reproached for 
doing so because it was assumed that the 
shares must be of little value or they would 
not thus advertise them. 

We have also been criticised for advertising 
a well-known household remedy because it 
contains as a preservative a certain percent- 
age of alcohol, so that if taken according to 
directions a person might get into his system 
as much as eight or ten drops of alcohol per 
day for several successive days. This was 
regarded as a most dangerous practice to 
encourage. Presumably flavoring extracts, 
which also contain alcohol, would be put 
under the ban by the same critics, regardless 
of the fact that neither could by any possi- 
bility be used to gratify a taste for alcohol. 

It is true there are some widely advertised 
preparations known to be mostly whisky, with 
merely enough flavoring to disguise them; 
these we never advertise, for they may be, 
and doubtless often are, used as an alcoholic 
beverage. No sane person, however, would 
claim that a bitter, cathartic preparation, of 
which a teaspoonful or two constitutes a full 
dose, could be thus used. 

It will be seen that, should we undertake 
to make rules such as would satisfy all these 
critical subscribers, we should be obliged to 
exclude a very large proportion of all adver- 
tisements offered, though whether our sub- 
scribers generally, or even the critics them 
selves, would be willing to pay an added 
price for their papers to help make up the 
revenue thus sacrificed we very much doubt. 
The Congregationalist, therefore, is compelled 
to fall back upon the platform stated in the 
standing notice which appears in connection 
with its advertising rates, namely: 

The Congregationalist does not knowingly 
admit deceptive or fraudulent advertisements 
to its columns and only accepts business from 
reputable firms. It refuses each year thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of advertising of a 
kind which many religious papers are quite 
willing to accept. But it cannot undertake 
to investigate the truth of all statements made 
in its advertising columns, and we must re- 
mind our readers that an advertisement in 
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The Congregationalist is not an indorsement 
by The Congregationalist. It is good Con- 
gregational doctrine that any declaration has 
only such weight as its inherent truth and 
reasonableness and the character of those 
who utter it entitle it to have. 


Living Theology Must Grow 


There is progress in the world. God 
never allows things to stand still. It is 
vain to suppose that while all other sci- 
ences are advancing by leaps and bounds, 
theology is to stand still, a discreditable 
and discredited exception. If we believed 
exactly what our fathers believed we 
should be unworthy of them. Is it in 
the religious province alone that men 
are to be tied up by crippling, benumb- 
ing, deadening bonds? What would we 
say of the State which added nothing to 
its legislation and neglected to alter its 
statutes as the new conditions required? 
What the humble-minded and godly Far- 
aday said is as true of the Church as of 
the individual, ‘‘In knowledge that man 
only is to be contemned who is not in a 
state of transition.”” The Church must 
pass on where truth leads, and to affirm 
or imply that the troubled and contro- 
versial age out of which our Confession 
sprang was able to see the whole sig- 
nificance of Christian revelation is little 
short of blasphemy—a blasphemy which 
the Confession itself is careful to avoid. 
—Dr. Marcus Dods, Address to Theolog- 
ical Society, New College, Edinburgh, 
Oct. 21, 1904. 
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Not an Unusual Instance 


“IT used Pyramid Pile Cure and have 
not had any trouble since. I have been 
a sufferer with ae for twenty years. I 
think it is the best remedy on earth for 
piles. Hoping this may help others to 
use this remedy,” Mrs. J. D. Teller, R. 
F. D. 20, Sparta, Mich. 

It is a singular fact that although many 
women suffer from piles, or hemorrhoids, 
they frequently do not have proper treat- 
ment because of a delicacy women have 
in mentioning such a subject. Especially 
is this the case with those who have no 
husband or brother in whom they can 
confide; and a physician is seldom con- 
sulted until the pain and agony incident 
to piles becomes unbearable. 

Thousands of women have suffered even 
longer than did Mrs. Teller, always ex- 
periencing slight or temporary relief, if 
any. from the various remedies used and 
finally settling down to the conviction 
that a cure in their cases was impossible. 
Pyramid Pile Cure has come as a boon to 
all such, as it seldom, if ever, fails to effect 
a permanent cure. It issold by druggists 
for fifty cents a package, or will be mailed 
by the makers to any address, upon receipt 
of price. Absolute secrecy is guaranteed, 
and no name is ever used without the con- 
sent of the writer. 

It is suggested that those interested 
write to Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, 
Mich., for their little book describing the 
causes and cure of piles, as it is sent free 





for the asking. 








6 Fine Souvenir Tea Spoons $1.50 


One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size ) 
Teaspoons, made especially to order for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway by the 


Oneida Community. 
handles are handsomely engraved. 
rich and deep, 
desired, and will last for years. 


(to Canadian points $1.75). 


and Boston use the Lake Shore. 





a 


Each bowl contains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and 
They are of best material, finely finished, ornamentation is 
The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for every day use, it 
Do not fail to order a set 


The spoons will please you. 


s A set of these spoons makes an appropriate and a ver 

For Christmas pleas'ng Chrtenas gift, either for children or grown folks. 

HOW TO ORDER. Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 

Remit by express or postoffice money order direct to 

Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

For comfortable travel between Chicago and Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, New York 

It affords the most complete service. 

“20th Century Limited.” For “Book of Trains’ and information about travel over this 
toad write A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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“The Tonic 
Par Excellence. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 
N. William St., N.Y. 














HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
| The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
| internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & SON, 
| Queen Victoria St., London, Engiand. Wholesale of 
| KE. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Hatits Gured. Sanatorium 
Established 1875, Thousands 
having failed elsewhere 
have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 


| Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
OR all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter where pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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From Mr. Dawson’s Sermons 

in America 

There grew up in Rome, a new kind of 
men and women with tranquility in their eyes, 

. . and Rome, tired out with lust and pleas- 
ure, said, ‘‘ These people have a secret... 
what is it?” 

Man is an animal by accident and a spirit by 
birthright. What has cut me more than 
anything in the past year, is the crumbling of 
character, that men are full of untruth, won’t 
face the facts, give you no grip on them. 


REMEMBER THE BYSTANDER 


Jesus remembered the bystander. Here, 
then, it seems to me is the profound truth. 
Here is the clew to Christ’s thoughts and emo- 
tion and temper. This is his message to the 
world: the first of all Christian ethics is to think 
of others and to think of others before we think 
of ourselves. Christ’s life is a large perspec- 
tive. Hesees, not the personal aspect, but the 
collective. He sees, not the immediate only, 
but the distant. No anguish of heart can ex- 
cuse our forgetfulness of the agony of others. 
Affection and hatred, regarded from this point 
of view, are both narrow passions, either of 
them may isolate us from our fellowmen; 
and isolation from man always means distance 
from God. Therefore we also must remember 
the bystander. 

THE ONE STEP MORE 

The man who succeeds in extending God’s 
kingdom is the man who makes himself of no 
reputation. The man who succeeds in his 
own lifetime in seeing the kingdom grow up 
in stability and beauty is the man who thinks 
nothing of himself, who goes a little further 
outside the shadow of self-interest and self- 
thought into the circle where nothing but 
complete surrender to Christ is possible. Ah, 
let the Church ponder this word, for it is at 
once the reproach and the inspiration of the 
Church, and it may be but a very little further 
that you and I need to go to turn defeat into 
victory. Just one last touch of self-sacrifice 
and we also may see the coming of the king- 
dom and the conquest of the cross. 


Temperance 


France leads all the nations in the consump- 
tion of alcoholic liquors of all kinds and Bel- 
gium in beer drinking, while France and Italy 
stand together as first in the uses of wines. 

Tracts are being extensively circulated in 
Germany showing the value of total absti- 
nence from the scientific point of view. This 
movement for reform is said to be accomplish- 
ing greater results than the efforts of church 
and school combined. 

In 1841 the population of Ireland was 8,175,- 
124, and it had 14,162 public houses where 
liquor was sold. The population has de- 
creased to 4,413,655, but the number of places 
furnishing liquor has increased to 8,442. Evi- 
dently the Irish slogan has never been, ‘* The 
saloon must go.’’ 

Insanity is rapidly increasing in England 
and Wales. Ten years ago one in every 324 


of the population was a lunatic. Now the | 


ratio is one in 288. Of the causes mentioned 
in the report of the commissioners on lunacy, 


4,347 were found to have inherited tendencies | 


to mental derangement, while 3,225 owed their 
trouble directly to alcoholic intemperance. 


These two causes were responsible for more | 
than half of all the cases of insanity. Un- | 
doubtedly a large proportion of those afflicted | 
with hereditary insanity inherited it from in- | 


temperate parents. One of the chief evils of 
alcoholism is its bequest of misery to help- 
less children. 
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RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE A 


Grand Winter Cruise 
to the West Indies 


Leaving Boston January 19th, 1905, 


AND VISITING 


Bermuda, Porto Rico, Jamaica, 
Cuba and Nassau 


This cruise, extending thirty-one days and giving an entire change of scene 
and climate from our cold and dreary winter’s snow, slush and chills to a delightful, 
balmy and glorious summer atmosphere, will be made on the magnificent and 
favorite steamship Halifax of the well-known Plant Line, and the traveler is assured 
of one continuous round of rest, recreation, education and pleasure. 

No better time in the year to visit the golden Caribbean, with its sapphire seas 
and tropical islands, could be selected than this, and the 


Steamship “HALIFAX” 


is most adequately adapted for this occasion. Licensed to carry five hundred 
passengers, the number on this trip will be limited to one hundred and thirty, 
to insure a maximum of comfort with the very best of accommodations for all. 
The staterooms are light, airy and commodious, and provided with electric light. 
Prices for entire round-trip cruise, including every necessary expense, 


$1 43, $130 and $160, 


according to location and size of stateroom. Full particulars and illustrated itinerary 
of all the attractive features of this proposed grand tour can be procured by addressing 


RAYMOND @ WHITCOMB COMPANY 


BOSTON | 
Pittsburg Chicago 














New York Philadelphia Worcester Springfield 








IT'S SUMMER NOW I 


JAMAICA | | CLYDE LINE 


To FLORIDA 





Hamburg-American Line 
FOR bier =: teres 


TO 
IAMAICA 
BY THE STEAMERS OF THE 
_ ATLAS LINE SERVICE 
Weekly sailings to JAMAICA, COLOMBIA, 
COSTA RICA, AND NICARAGUA; ALSO TO 
HAYTI. ToJamaica, $40; round trip, $75. 
Twenty-Three Day Cruise, $125. For 
particulars apply 


DIRECT ALL-WATER 
— ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 





HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 
35.37 Broadway, N. Y. 
159 Randolph Street, Chieago. 
1229 Walnut Street, Phila, 
901 Olive Street, St. Louts, 


The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route 
between New YORK, Boston, PHiLaDEL- 
PHI\, and EASTERN Ponts, and CHARLES- 
TON, S.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., making 
direct connection for all points South and 
Southwest . ° oe he oe ie 
Fastest Modern Steamships 
and Finest Service 
TuEo,G. Eorr,G.M. Ww. P. CLyDE& Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 








| THE TOURIST’S HELPER 
For Southern California. 


Dr. W. W. DUMM, Manager. 

Tourists and homeseekers will save time and strength 
and money by using The Tourist’s Helper. It will fur. 
nish pictures and prices of the most popular resorts and 
—————— fy =f apese, Dr. Dumm = exam- 

ne those coming for he efore recommending any All expenses. Clergymen, Teach 
| of the health resorts or sections differing so widely in EUROPE FREE ers & voiness who Ge induce 8 
climate and conditions. H ers friends to join my party will be given one free ticket. 
| by wise and trustworthy helpers to i intelligently in | Send for particulars and itineraries to Edwin Jones, 
| any section in Southern California. Write us m | 462 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
218 Grant Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















CLEANLINESS 


IN TRAVELING IS ASSURED BY PATRONIZING 1 A 
THESOUTHERN PaciFic.usno INQUIRE AT 
SUNSET EXPRESS, RUNNING DAILY 

FROM NEW ORLEANS TO ALL POINTS IN LOUIS- 10 Washington St., 
aa oo NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND BOSTON, MASS. 








WHAT OTHER 
GIFT WILL GIVE 
SO MUCH 
PLEASURE FOR 
SO LITTLE 
MONEY — $1.75? 
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7 Serial Stories 
Bound in book form, each of these Stories 
would make a regular $1.50 volume. 


7 Tales by Jack London 


Stories of Adventures with the Pirate 
Fishermen of San Francisco Bay. 


100 Informing Articles 
By Famous Men and Women having 
authority in the great vocations. 


250 Short Stories 


Studies of Character, Narratives of Ad- 
venture, and Tales of Humor by the 
most popular American writers of fiction. 


1,000 Amusing SKetches 


Poems, Jingles, Notes on Current Events 
and Nature and Science. 


2,000 Anecdotes 


Bits of Humor and Wit for After-Dinner 
Telling, and Selections of Miscellany. 
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hristmas Present Coupon 


Every New Subscribe! who cuts out and sends this slip orthe name of this publication at once, with 
name and address and $1.75 for The Youth's Companion {for the 52 weeks of 1905, will receive: 


a All the issues of The Compan- & The Youth’s Companion ‘‘Car- 
Guilt ] ion for the remaining weeks Guilt 2 nations’’ Calendar for 1905, 
of 1904, including the Beauti- printed in 12 colors and gold, for 

| EN BRERESorieERSEDT 


mms §=6ful) Holiday Numbers; also... Companion subscribers only. 
As much reading in the year as would fill twenty octavo volumes. Ko8 











$10,000 will be divided equally among subscribers who secure three new subscriptions. Send for information. 
Illustrated Prospectus and Sample Copies of the Paper sent Free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














